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INVESTIGATION OF IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1957 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SeLecr CoMMITTEE ON ImpRoPER ACTIVITIES 
IN THE LaBor OR MANAGEMENT FIELD, 
Washington, D. C. 

The select committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
74, agreed to January 30, 1957, in the caucus room, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Senator John Iu. McClellan (chairman of the select committee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Senator 
John F. Kennedy, Democrat, Massachusetts; Senator Sam J. Ervin, 
Jr., Democrat, North Carolina; Senator Pat McNamara, Democrat, 
Michigan: Senator Carl T. Curtis, Republican, Nebraska. 

Also present: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel; Pierre E. G. 
Salinger, investigator; Ruth Young Watt, chief clerk. 

The Carman. The committee will be in order. 

(Members of the select committee present at the convening of the 
session were Senators McClellan, Ervin, and Kennedy.) 

The Cuarmman. We open a new series of hearings today to get 
information on the improper activities of management. These hear- 
ings center on one Nathan W. Shefferman, a Chicago labor-relations 
man who headed a firm apparently dedicated to the proposition that 
no employer need deal with a labor union unfriendly to their interests. 

These hearings have significance in a number of ways: 

1. We shall attempt to ascertain whether the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, better known as the Taft-Hartley Act, is sufficient to cope 
with the practices of certain antiunion employers. 

2. We shall attempt to learn whether or not new legislation is 
needed to cope with the growing number of middlemen in the labor- 
management field. 

The right of unions to exist and to organize and to engage in collec- 
tive bargaining has long been on this Nation’s lawbooks. In hearings 
of this committee, beginning last March, we have found that certain 
labor-union officials through coercion, bribery, and other methods have 
attempted to gain control over unwilling workers. We have also shown 
that unser upulous labor leaders have in some instances gained control 
over workers and then sold out their interests to equally. unscrupulous 
employers. 

We feel that the American worker has as much right to be free from 
management coercion as from labor-union coercion in the determina- 
tion of his decision whether or not to join a union. 

The writers of the Taft-Hartley Act put certain restrictions on the 
activities of labor. They also put restrictions on management. These 
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hearings will attempt to learn whether or not there has been a delib- 
erate and calculated effort to circumvent and defeat these provisions 
on behalf of management. 

We will also seek information on whether the law dealing with 
unfair labor practices on the part of management needs stret ngthening. 

The purpose of this hearing is to determine the true story of Mr. 
Shefferman’s activities, his relationship to his many clients, and the 
types of services that he performed for them, with a view of ascertain- 
ing whether any of those actions or activities or his work in any way 
constituted illegal or improper practices. 

Allright, aaeedl, call your first witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call as the first witness 
a member of the staff who will give a little bit of background on the 
firm of Nathan Shefferman, as far as its earnings, and a. little bit 
of its history and we will go into that in greater detail at a later date. 

I wanted to at least start off by giving a little bit of the background 

of Mr. Shefferman’s firm, and I will call Mr. Pierre Salinger. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Salinger, will you be sworn ? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole tr uth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Sarincer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF PIERRE E. G. SALINGER 


The Cuarmman. State your name and your place of residence and 
your business or occupation. 

Mr. Satrncer. My name is Pierre Salinger; I reside at 3611 O 
Street, Washington, D. C., and I am a member of the staff of this 
committee. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Salinger, have you made a study or has an as- 
sociate of yours made a study of the finances of the firm of Mr. 
Shefferman ? 

Mr. Satincer. We have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, he has a number of different interests; does 
he not ? 

Mr. Saurncer. He does, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And we are particularly interested or this hearing 
is interested in the Labor Relations Associates, Inc. 

Mr. Sarrncer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of Chicago, is that right? 

Mr. Saurncer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That has been in existence for how long, what period 
of time ? 

Mr. Satincer. Labor Relations Associates was formed originally in 
1939. It has been in existence since then. 

Mr. Kennepy. Since 1939 ? 

Mr. Saurncer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. At that time Mr. Shefferman was associated with 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. ? 

Mr. Sattncer. Mr. Shefferman at that time was a labor relations 
man for Sears, Roebuck and this firm was set up as a kind of sideline 
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for him to handle other matters and some special matters for Sears, 
Roebuck. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, was Mr. Nathan Shefferman’s son, Mr. Shelton 
Shefferman, also interested in this company ? 

Mr. Sauincer. Yes, sir, he is. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, have you made a breakdown as to the finances 
of this company over a period of the past 5 or 6 years? 

Mr. Sauincer. We have. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell the committee what you found? 

Mr. Sauincer. First, in relation to Labor Relations Associates, Inc., 
of Chicago, the per iod January 1, 1949, through December 31, 1955, 
a period of 6 years, Labor Relations Associates of Chicago earned a 
total amount of $2,481,798.88. 

The Cuamman. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Sauineer. That is a period of 6 years. 

The CHamrmMan. Two million? 

Mr. Sarinoer. $2,481,798.88. That is in retainer and per diem fees. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many clients, approximately, did Mr. Sheffer- 
man have, for instance, in 1956? 

Mr. Sauincer. He had slightly more than 300 clients in 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. And these Shents would pay a retainer fee, plus per 
diem and expenses; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Satincer. They were on a retainer basis and, where Mr. Shef- 
ferman’s firm did special services for them, they would pay extra per 
diem fees based on the number of Mr. Shefferman’s employees who 
would be assigned to the specific project. 

(At this point, Senator McNamara entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. This $2,400,000 figure encompasses all of these ex- 
penses, of per diem payments that have been made to Labor Relations 
Associates ¢ 

Mr. Sarrncer. It does, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, out of that figure, how much had been used in 
ee by Mr. Shefferman ? 

Mr. Saurncer. Out of the $2,481,000, a total of $2,379,566.41 has 
been used as expenses. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, during this hearing, we are going to go into 
how some of this expense money was used; is that r ight ? 

Mr. SAincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. We are going to develop that. 

Mr. Satrncer. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Shefferman had an office not only in Chicago, 
but he also had an office in Detroit; is that right ? 

Mr. Sauincer. He had an office in Detroit and an office in New York. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they serviced clients in all parts of the country ; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Sauincer. That is right. The client list practically encom- 
passes every State of the Union. 

Mr. Krennepy. Now, do you have it broken down as to what Mr. 
Shefferman himself and his son, Shelton Shefferman, drew from the 
company in salary and expenses and per diem ? 

Mr. Saurncer. I do. 

P Mr. KENNEDY. During this period of time. Could you give us those 
gures? 
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Mr. Sauincer. In the period from January 1, 1950, to December 31, 
1956, Nathan Shefferman drew a total of $246,600.45 in salary, ex- 
penses, and bonus payments from Labor Relations Associates of Chi- 

‘ago. In addition, he received a total of $48,953.50 in special retainer 
fees from Sears, Roebuck & Co., for a total remuneration of $295,553.95. 

The CHarrMan. Over what period ? 

Mr. Saurncer. A 6-year period, Senator; January 1, 1950, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. 

(At this point, Senator Curtis entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Sauincer. During this same period, his son, Shelton Sheffer- 
man, drew a total of $211,808.41, all of this from L RA. We are not 
going into these figures, into Mr. Nathan Shefferman’s or Mr. Shelton 
Shefferman’s outside activities or other investments, but just what 
they drew from Labor Relations Associates of Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the total, then, for the Shefferman family ? 

Mr. Saurncer. The total is $507,362.36 in that 6-year period. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions? In other words, they 
averaged about $80,000 a year for the 2 of them? 

Mr. Savincer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right; you may stand aside. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. ( kas, the attorney for the Morton Frozen 
Foods Co. has a statement that he wishes to make, prior to our begin- 
ning the hearings on the Morton Frozen Food Co., which is one of the 
clients of Mr. Shefferman, and which we will develop as one of the 
cases here before the committee. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS S. DAWSON, ACCOMPANIED BY 
ROY ANDERSON 


The CHarrMan. You are Mr. Dawson ? 

Mr. Dawson. That is right. 

The CHairman. And Mr. Anderson, is he here? 

Mr. Dawson. ne he is here. 

The Cuamman. Gentlemen, you have conferred with the chairman 
this morning briefly regarding your problem, and you have submitted 
to me a statement. 

Do you wish to have that statement placed in the record 4 

Mr. Dawson. 1] ee like you to do that, please. 

The CuHamman. Would you identify yourself, please, for the rec- 
ord ? 

Mr. Dawson. My name is Thomas S. Dawson. I am an attorney 
from Louisville, Ky. 

This is Mr. Roy Anderson, who is assistant general counsel for the 
Continental Baking Co., of New York. 

The CHatrMan. Do you have extra copies of this? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir; I have a few, Senator. 

The CHarrman. I wish you would let the committee have them, 
please. 

Mr. Dawson. I have only three, sir; I am sorry. 

The Cuatrman. I believe the Chair is going to permit you to read 
this statement into the record at this point so that all members of the 
committee may hear it. It is a brief statement and the Chair is going 
to permit you to read it into the record. 
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Mr. Dawson (reading). Mr. chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I represent Morton Frozen Foods, a division of Continental 
Baking Co. Several witnesses have been subpenaed to appear before 
the committee, presumably to give testimony concerning certain activ- 
ities of agents or representatives of my client in connection with 
union problems at our Webster City, Lowa, plant. 

I would like to move the committee to postpone or defer the taking 
of any testimony relating to Morton Frozen Foods until after the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has reached a decision on two matters 
which are now pending before it. 

On July 25, 1957, the United Packinghouse Workers of America 
filed a petition with the National Labor Relations Board seeking rec- 
ognition as the bargaining agent for all production and maintenance 
employees at the Webster City, lowa, plant, notwithstanding the fact 
that there is now in effect a contract between Continental Baking Co. 
and the Bakery and Confectionary Workers International Union of 
America. 

On July 23, 1957, this same union instituted proceedings with the 
National Labor Relations Board claiming unfair labor practices by 
Morton Frozen Foods. As a basis for the charges, it is claimed that 
the contract with the bakers’ union was entered into without knowledge 

r participation by the employees affected, and as a result of collu- 
sion between the employer and the union, and, therefore, no bar to 
the organization efforts of the packinghouse workers and an election. 

Obviously, the testimony which this committee proposes to hear at 
this time is the very testimony which the union would like to produce 
for the Labor Board in support of its charges. 

The production of such testimony at a public hearing before this 
committee will seriously prejudice my client’s rights in the cases now 
pending before the Labor Board. We have no right to cross-examine 
the witnesses appearing before this committee and the usual rules of 
evidence do not apply. 

Widespread publicity of this testimony—much of it would be in- 
competent under the usual rules of evidence—will clearly prejudice 
the company’s rights, with the result that the issue now pending be- 
fore the Labor Board may be prejudiced. 

We, therefore, insist that we are entitled to a postponement of this 
part of the hearing. ‘That is respectfully submitted to the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Is there any further statement you wish to make 
about it / 

Mr. Dawson. Not at this time. 

The CHarrmMan. We will have a conference of the committee at this 
time. 

(Whereupon, a short recess was taken.) 

The CratrMan. The committee has conferred on the request made 
by counsel for the company. 

Mr. Dawson. The Continental Bakeries. 

The CuarrMan. It has been the policy of this committee where one 
is charged with a crime, where he is indicted and a criminal case is 
pending, not to go into the matter at issue, the facts as they relate to the 
criminal offense. Generally we have been able to avoid doing that. 
There may have been an exception or two here and there, but this pre- 
sents a question now of a civil matter pending. That is what it actu- 
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ally is, where some evidence taken here may be pertinent to the inquiry, 
to the issue, described before the National Labor Relations Board. 
But I do not see how the committee can stop its work and defer to all 
cases that may be pending and that later may develop during the time 
this committee is carrying out its assignment. : 

I do not want to be unfair to anyone. I want to show every defer- 
ence for problems that people have who come before the committee. 
But we have a task here to try to get information to enable the Con- 

ss to legislate. Whatever is developed here will be information 
or both sides. They will have the same information. It might en- 
able you better to try your case, actually, when the time comes to be 
heard by the National Labor Relations Board. It may really be an 
advantage for you. I do not know. 

At any rate the committee, I believe, has unanimously agreed with 
the Chair that the matter cannot be postponed for the reasons 
stated. Your objections are in the record, and your request. We will 
proceed to hear the testimony that this committee is interested in with 
respect to what may or may not have been improper practices on the 
part of the company or its representatives. 

All right, Mr. Counsel, call your first witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. The first witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Eugene 
Peterson, United Packing House Workers Union of America. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You will be sworn, please, sir. You do solemnly 
swear that the evidence you shall give before this Senate Select Com- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Pererson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EUGENE PETERSON 


The Cuarrman. State your name, your place of residence and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Prererson. I am Eugene Peterson. I am a field representa- 
tive of the United Packing House Workers of America. I reside at 
Estherville, Iowa, at 920 North 12th Street. 

The Cuarrman. What organization do you represent? I didn’t 
quite understand. 

Mr. Pererson. The United Packing House Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO. 

The Cuarrman. United Packing House Workers of America? 

Mr. Pererson. Right. 

The Cyaan. All right. 

The Chair might inquire if you waive counsel. Under the rules 
of the committee you have a right to have counsel present when you 
testify, if you so desire. 

Mr. Pererson. No, I don’t want any. 

The CuarrMan. You waive counsel. 

All right, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been with the union, Mr. Peter- 
son ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I have worked for the United Packing House 
Workers—I probably should go back. 
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I have been with the United Packing House Workers Union for 
approximately 17 years as a local union officer, and at the present 
time I am a field representative of the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. And during this period of time, did you make 
some efforts to organize various plants in the Midwest 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Krennepy. Was one of those plants that you were trying to 
organize the Morton Frozen Food Co. ? 

Mr. Pererson. It was. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was that? 

Mr. Pererson. About June 1955, about the middle of June. I think 
we started then. 

Mr. Kennepy. You went in with some fellow organizers and at- 
tempted to get the interest of the workers there? 

Mr. Pererson. I was in there myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. You worked there yourself? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. I was under the direction of Director Bull. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you find that there was some opposition from 
the company and from the employees to your organizational drive? 

Mr. Pererson. There was some objection on the part of the company. 

Mr. Kennepy. On the part of the company ? 

The CHatrman. Speak a little louder. This microphone is not 
carrying. Iam having trouble following you and hearing you. Speak 
a little louder. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was opposition, you felt, from the company 
to your organizational drive; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; there was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there also an alleged spontaneous committee 
set up against affiliating with your union ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; there was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you remember what the name of that committee 
was ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. “We, the Morton Workers.” 

Mr. Kennepy. “We, the Morton Workers” ? 

Mr. Pererson. Right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was their function? What were they doing? 

Mr. Peterson. They would handbill the plant. 

Mr. Kennepy. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Prererson. Standing out in front and passing out leaflets to the 
workers as they entered the plant. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they work generally against the union ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that the company had anything 
to do with that committee ? 

Mr. Prrerson. The people in the plant at the time at the union 
meetings would tell us that they were sure that this committee was 
instigated by the company. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you had no proof or evidence of it ? 

Mr. Pererson. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were they very active ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; very active. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were working to try to keep the employees from 
joining up, affiliating, with your union; is that right? 
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Mr. Peterson. They tried to get them to vote “no” at the election. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was an election subsequently ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; on November 22, 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the result of that election ? 

Mr. Pererson. I believe it was 196 to 103, and 14 were challenged. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was against your union ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Against affiliating with your union ? 

Mr. Pererson. Right. 

Mr. Kennepy. During this period of time, did the company take 
any action against any of the employees that were sympathetic toward 
your union ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, there was a number of cases where the people 
were discriminated against. They were told at various times that 
they shouldn’t visit with the union representative. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you speak up a little bit, please ? 

Mr. Pererson. They shouldn’t visit with the union representative if 
he came, and they didn’t want them to attend union meetings. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there anybody that you knew that was fired 
because of the fact that they had worked with you? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, there was definitely people fired during the 
campaign. 

Mr. Kennepy. But it was difficult for you to pin it down that that 
was the reason ? 

Mr. Prererson. Right. Never could be established. 

Mr. Kennepy. But a number of these people had been sympathetic 
toward affiliating with your union; is that right ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. After you lost the election, did you learn that an- 
other union had come in there and was interested in organizing the 
workers ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What union was that ? 

Mr. Pererson. The Bakery and Confectionery Workers Union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you tell us how you learned about that? 

Mr. Pererson. I received a telephone call in Chicago some time, I 
believe, during the month of October last year. I was in negotiations 
with John Morrell & Co., in Chicago. I received a call from a former 
employee that there was another union coming into the pl: int. My 
work in Chicago kept me from going back to Webster i ity right 
away. I drove back from ( ‘hicago and went through Webster City 
and I on a lady on the street and she told me that there was a 
union—her first remark was she says, “Pete,” she says, “aren’t you 
with the union any more?” 

And I said “Yes.” She said “Well, there is a union trying to get 
into the plant.” 

I asked her what union it was, and she said the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers Union. 

The Cuarrman. That isa legitimate union; is it not ? 

Mr. Peterson. I think so; yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you learn, did you ultimately learn that they 
were successful in getting into the plant ? 

Mr. Prererson. Yes. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you learn that they were being opposed by 
management as you had been opposed by management ? 

Mr. Pererson. I heard that there was no opposition. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was no opposition to the bakery workers when 
they tried to organize in there? 

Mr. Pererson. Right. 

Mr. Krennepy. In your experience, had you ever had as much oppo- 
sition from a company as you had had in this company you wanted to 
organize ? 

Mr. Pererson. I have never had as much opposition in organizing 
a plant as I got in Webster City. 

Mr. Kennepy. But when the bakery workers union came along, you 
understood that there was no opposition to them; is that right ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. I have been told that they had their 
organizers right in the plant. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there literature sent around to the various em- 
ployees when you were trying to organize? For instance, the Mili- 
tant Truth ? 

Mr. Perrerson. Yes. I recall that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know of that newspaper ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us about that ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Well, it is a paper—lI believe it is printed in Atlanta, 
Ga., I believe it is, and it has a lot of material in it that is very anti- 
union. I don’t know too much more about the paper. It is the first 
time I had ever seen it. 

Mr. Kennepy. but all the employees received that ? 

Mr. Prererson. I believe so. At different union meetings, we would 
ask how many got the copy of the Militant Truth, and everyone would 
hold up their hands at the meetings. 

The CuarrMan. How did it come tothem? Was it just distributed 
among them or was it sent through the mails ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand or learn at that time that Mr. 
Shetferman or Mr. Shefferman’s office was involved in the opposition 
to you‘ 

Mr. Pererson. Are you still back in 1955 ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Pererson. I didn’t know it at that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not know ? 

Mr. Perrrson. No. 

Mr. Krnnepy. So you have recited all the facts that you know 
about the case up until the last couple months; is that right ? 

Mr. Prererson. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. What did this amount to? I am trying to get the 
significance of your testimony. You went in to organize, for which 
union is that? 

Mr. Prererson. The United Packing House Workers of America. 

The CHarrMan. The United Packing House Workers of America ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You failed in that effort. A little later along came 
another union, the bakers and confectionery workers union, and or- 
ganized the plant; is that right ? 

Mr. Prererson. Yes. 
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The Cuamman. While you encountered, as you say, serious oppo- 
sition, effective opposition, when you tried to or ganize? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Is it your understanding that when the other union 
came along, there was no opposition. W hat do you mean by that, that 
the men had changed their minds and decided they wanted to belong 
to the union ¢ 

Mr. Peterson. That is difficult for me to answer. I mean, I don’t 
know for sure—— 

The CHarrman. Well, what I am trying to find out is, was it a case 
of the men, the workers making the choice as to which union they 
preferred to belong to? Or was there some collusion or some ar- 
rangement with management ? 

What is the significance of it, if you know ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, I am quite sure that if the opposition had been 
against this union that was put against ours, it probably would have 
lost. 

The Cuarrman. What opposition do you mean? Opposition from 
the men or opposition from the management ? 

Mr. Peterson. Opposition from the management, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. From the management ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

The CHarmmMan. I amtrying to get this clear. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, all Mr. Peterson can recite is what 
occurred as far as he knew it at the present time. Other witnesses 
will fill in the gaps as to what actually was going on. It is very sig- 
nificant, for instance, about the committee being ‘formed. He doesn’t 
know the background of that at the present time, but further witnesses 
will establish how the committee was formed, how it was financed, and 
what it did. I wanted him on to testify as to what his experiences 
were with the company at that time. 

The CHarrman. I just wanted to get it clear. 

Mr. Prererson. Mr. Chairman, if I might make a statement at this 
time—could I do that ? 

The CHarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pererson. I would like to say that our union is very much in 
support of the committee in this type of—I don’t have the word right 
here—we are fully in support of the committee’s actions. I also want 
to state that I am fully in support of the AFL-CIO ethical practices 
committee. 

If there is anything further that I could help the committee with, I 
would be happy to do it. 

The CHarmman. We thank you on behalf of the committee. I 
would say this to you, that I think every union man in the country, 
every workingman, should certainly support the ethical practices 
code set up by the AFL-CIO. I have read them. There is nothing 
wrong about them. In fact, if they are observed, they would go a 
long way toward cleaning up some things that should be cleaned. up. 

Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. What products are manufactured at Webster City 
in this plant ? 

Mr. Pererson. Frozen pies. 

Senator Curtis. Meat pies? 
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Mr. Prererson. Yes, meat pies, fruit pies, TV dinners, and similar 
items. 

Senator Curtis. How many employees do they have? 

Mr. Pererson. Approximately 300, I think, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You said that there were a number of cases of 
discrimination against individuals who were active in behalf of your 
union. Will you name some of those and tell us what was done? 

Mr. Pererson. There was a number of people—I will say there 
were people. There is a lady at the present time that I understand is 
doing undesirable work because of her activities during 

Senator Curtis. She is doing what? 

Mr. Pererson. Undesirable work. I mean work that she wasn’t 
on at that time. 

Senator Curtis. What is that lady’s name? 

Mr. Pererson. Pardon? 

Senator Curtis. What is that lady’s name? 

Mr. Peterson. If it would be possible, Mr. Chairman, I kind of 
hate to name the people. 

The CuatmrmMan. Give it to the Senator privately. 

Senator Curtis. I will withdraw the question. 

Mr. Peterson. I sure will. 

Senator Curtis. I will withdraw the question. 

Mr. Peterson. I would hate to get anybody’s job on the hook over 
this. 

The CHarrmMan. You can submit the name. 

Mr. Pererson. I will, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How many people were fired ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I suppose that there was 2 or 3 fired. I think the 
record will show during our hearing at the NLRB when they were 
crossing off people that weren’t working at the plant, that they had 
either quit or had been discharged during that period. 

Senator Curtis. These handbills that were handed out, what did 
they say ? 

Mr. Pererson. That “We, the Morton Workers” put out ? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. Do you have one with you? 

Mr. Prererson. I have supplied the committee with handbills that 
were put out, sir. 

Senator Curtis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMaAn. Senator McNamara ¢ 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness 
a few questions. 

This activity in 1955, was it before the merger of the AFL-CIO? 
Were you representing then only the CIO? 

Mr. Peterson. I believe that was before the merger, yes. 

Senator McNamara. You don’t know ? 

Mr. Peterson. I believe it was before. 

Senator McNamara. You don’t know? 

Mr. Prererson. Not for sure, no. 

Senator McNamara. You don’t know anything for sure,do you? I 
mean, you make statements “I believe,” and “I understand,” and “I 
heard.” You don’t make a positive statement about anything. Don’t 
you know that this was before the merger ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, it was before, I am sure. 
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Senator McNamara. I don’t see why you are so reluctant to say it. 
It is a matter of record. Anybody can read it in the newspapers; 
go back and read the old copies. I don’t understand why you are so 
reluctant to answer. 

What was your jurisdiction? Was it spelled out in your charter 
from the CIO? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. We had jurisdiction in the food industry. 

Senator McNamara. Generally in the food industry ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. No limits at all? 

Mr. Pererson. Meat, food 

Senator McNamara. The ordinary term of “packinghouse” indi- 
cates slaughtering house and meat processing, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. This is ordinarily a field that, it would seem to 
the layman at least, or somebody who was not close to the picture as 
you are, would be questionable as far as packinghouse workers are 
concerned. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, we have other plants that have the same type of 
product, manufactured in Omaha, Nebr. 

Senator McNamara. Then actually the competition between the 
bakery workers and the pac ‘kinghouse workers in this case was really 
competition between two international unions, wasn’t it, the CIO and 
the AF L? : 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. Well, during this campaign, it was both AFL- 
CIO. 

Senator McNamara. Do you mean the packinghouse workers were 
AFL, too? 

Mr. Pererson. This year, yes. 

Senator McNamara. Now weare talking about 1955. 

Mr. Prererson. The bakery and confectionery workers were not in 
there at that time. 

Senator McNamara. They were in the AFL ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. They weren’t in Webster City, Iowa, though. 

Senator McNamara. They came in in an attempt to organize at that 
time, is that right ? 

Mr. Prrerson. In 1956, I believe. 

Senator McNamara. Then who was the opposition in 1955? No- 
body but the company union ? 

Mr. Pererson. No other union except our union was in there at 
that time. 

Senator McNamara. I see. 

Mr. Prrerson. There was an amalgamated meatcutters hearing 
that intervened at the hearing, but they did not go on the ballot. It 
was only no union or our union. 

Senator McNamara. You mentioned that you got considerable 
opposition from the company. Wasn’t that the usual practice when 
you went in to organize a plant? Didn’t you generally get oppo- 
sition ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, you generally get opposition, but I have never 
seen a committee formed like this before. 

Senator McNamara. Do you mean a company union committee ? 
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Mr. Pererson. I couldn’t say it was a company union, because I 
dont’ believe there was ever any officers picked. 

Senator McNamara. It wouldn’t be unusual for the company to at- 
tempt to resist organization. What was unusual about this case, the 
picking of a committee 4 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, the picking of a committee. 

Senator McNamara. You said you heard that there was no opposi- 
tion in 1956 when the bakery—what do you call it?—the bakery and 
confectionery workers union came in. You heard there was no oppo- 
sition? Whodid you hear that from ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Krom employees that work in the plant. 

Senator McNamara. Your members ¢ 

Mr. Prrerson. Our friends, yes, and members probably. 

Senator McNamara. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

‘The CHarrMan. Senator Kennedy ¢ 

Senator Kennepy. What is the difference between the salaries paid 
at that time in a plant doing comparable work, such as the one in 
Nebraska, and the wage being paid in this plant at the time you were 
attempting to organize them ? 

In other words, I want to get how much it would cost the company 
in wages to have had you in there if you had been successful. 

Mr. Prrerson. In 1955, our union checked the rates of pay be- 
tween the Ocoma Foods Plant—it is in Omaha, Nebr.—we checked 
the rates, and that is under our union contract, we checked the rates 
and came to an average that there would be approximately 26 cents 
per hour difference and approximately 48 cents per hour on men. 

The first figure was female, 26 cents. That would figure about 
$540 a year per employee on the average hours that they were work- 
ing at that time. 

Senator Kunnepy. How many employees were there ? 

Mr. Pererson. I would venture there were around 200 women em- 
ployees and approximately 100 men. It seemed like about two-thirds 
of the plant were women. Roughly, I suppose that would probably 
be $100,000 that they would save on women employees. 

Senator Kennepy. It would be $170,000. 

Mr. Pererson. I was figuring this on the female employees only. 
It would be about $100,000, On the men it would probably be another 
$95,000 or something like that. 

Senator Kennepy. So that in short, if you would have been suc- 
cessful in organizing it and put in comparable rates for comparable 
work with another plant in which you did have an organization, it 
would have cost the company around $200,000 a year. 

Now, as [ understand it, it is your suggestion, and I imagine other 
witnesses will fill in the story, that the company used extraordinary 
efforts or efforts that you had not experienced before in your or- 
ganizing experience, to prevent your union from coming into the 
company and representing the w orkers. 

Mr. Prererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. And I assume that later witnesses will detail 
that. Now, the bakery workers at that time were led by Mr. Cross? 

Mr. Pererson. He is their international president. 

Senator Kennepy. And he was at that time in a responsible posi- 
tion in the bakery workers, is that right? At that time he was in 
the International Bakery Workers? 
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Mr. Pererson. I am sure he was. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Cross is the same Mr. Cross that has been 
before this « sommittee, is he not 4 

Mr. Prererson. I have read in the paper, yes, that Mr. Cross has 
been before the committee. 

Senator Kennepy. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. All right, stand aside. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Gary Long, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatmrman. Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Lona. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GARY LONG 


The CuHatrMan. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Lone. My name is Gary Long and I live at Whittier, Calif., 
14035 Dickey Street, at the present time I am unemployed. 

The CuatrrmMan. At the present time you are what / 

Mr. Lone. Iam unemployed. 

The Cuatrman. You are unemployed / 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. What has been your work in the past ¢ 

Mr. Lone. I have been in the frozen food line for 214 years. 

The CHatrrMan. Where did you formerly work ? 

Mr. Lone. Morton Frozen Foods, at Webster City. 

The CuHarman. You have a right to have counsel present if you 
desire while you testify. Do you waive counsel ¢ 

Mr. Lone. I waive that right. 

The Cuarrman. You have talked to members of the committee 
staff, have you, about this matter ¢ 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Kennedy, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Long, you were working for the Morton Frozen 
Food Co. at the time the packinghouse workers came in and tried 
to organize 

Mr. Lone. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. In connection with that did you have an interview 
with a man by the name of Jack Nevett ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was Jack Nevett? 

Mr. Lone. He was a man that was hired by management to come 
in and break up this particular union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you understand he had come from? 

Mr. Lone. I understood at first he worked with Morton’s full time 
and he was a personnel man. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he tell you that? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand later on that he had a different 
position ? 

Mr. Lona. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he tell you later on? 
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Mr. Lone. That he worked for Nathan Shetferman in Chicago and 
he had been sent out there especially to break up the organization of 
the packinghouse workers. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you first come across him and how did 
you first meet him and what was he doing? 

Mr. Lone. He was interviewing all of the employees of the plant 
and more or less getting a general feeling of what they thought about 
unions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the employees understand that that is what he 
was there for, to find out what they thought of unions / 

Mr. Lone. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any conversations with him about 
what your position should be in this whole matter ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say to you about that? First, what was 
your position at that time? 

Mr. Lone. I would say that I was—you mean my job? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Lona. I took care of the wrapping supplies and packaging sup- 
plies, inventory control. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, what conversations did you have with him, 
with Mr. Nevett, about what you should do in connection with the 
packinghouse workers ? 

Mr. Lone. Well, he wanted to know how my feelings were about 
unions and I told him that I really didn’t know too much about it, 
but I wasn’t too interested in having a union in there. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did you hear about this later on ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you hear anything further ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What occurred ; could you tell us that? 

Mr. Lone. Do you want me to tell about the organization of the 
committee and so on? 

Mr. Kennepy. You told Mr. Nevett that you were not too fond of 
unions; and then what happened after that? 

Mr. Lone. Well, that was about the last I saw of him for a while 
and he left town, and he came back and then that is about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then you had a conversation with Mr. Binns, 
did you? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was Mr. Binns’ position ? 

Mr. Lone. At that time he was the manager of the plant in Webster 
City. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Keith Binns? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was manager of the plant ? 

Mr. Lone. Right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tell us about the formation of the committee. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Binns and I were fairly good friends and we bowled 
together, and he knew my feelings about this union and so he stopped 
me one day and told me to come in the office. So I came in there and he 
said, “We would like to be given another chance here. We have just 
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been here a short time and we would like to give the people a chance to 
see what we can do.” 

So he said, “I would like you to help me on this by forming a com- 
mittee to keep this union out.” He then in turn, told me, or myself and 
another fellow—— 

Mr. Kennepy. What isthe other man’s name / 

Mr. Lone. Clifford Hayes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was also an employee of the Morton Frozen 
Food Co. ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. He told us to go up and see a local attorney in 
Webster City, Stuart L am and that the Morton Co. had acquired his 
services, but we were to go up there and tell Mr. Lund that we went 
up there on our own accord and we were not to say anything to any- 
body about the Morton Co. sponsoring this opposition. 

Mr. Krennepy. But he told you at that time that the Morton Frozen 
Food Co. had retained Stuart Lund to act as an adviser to this so- 
called spontaneous committee; is that right? 

Mr. Lone. I could not truthfully say that he said he was retained. 

Mr. Kennepy. But they had acquired his services ! 

Mr. Lone. Correct 

Mr. KEN NEDY. To be an adv iser to this committee / 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. No arrangements had been made for you to pay Mr. 
Stuart Lund; had there / 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever pay Mr. Stuart Lund for services that 
he did perform ? 

Mr. Lone. Not actually paid him. We took up a collection and 
bought him a set of steak knives. 

Mr. Kennepy. But no money was given to him ? 

Mr. Lona. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know whether the Morton Frozen Food Co. 
gave him money ¢ 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So von and Clifford Haves went down to see Stuart 
Lund? . 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you form a committee ? 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the committee called ? 

Mr. Lona. “We, the Morton Workers.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you told at that time by Mr. Lund or by M1 
Binns that the company sponsoring this committee was a violation of 
the T aft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. LONG. No. sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know it at the time ? 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. But he told you to keep it secret that the company 
had sent you up there: is that right ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you do then, and what did the committee 
do, and what were its functions? 
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Mr. Lone. Well, we picked 3 or 4 more of our friends and brought 
them up to the office one night, and we prepared this antiunion or 
these antiunion leaflets and passed them out in front of the plant after 
work. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, were you also running a check on the em- 
ployees, the other employees in the plant, to find out whether they 
were prounion or antiunion ¢ 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How were you going about doing that ¢ 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Nevett had a list of all of the employees of the plant, 
and we would go down that list and check off the ones we thought 
would vote “Yes” and the ones we thought would vote “No.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Nevett had come back in the meantime, had he, 
and he was going back and forth to Chicago? 

Mr. Lone. Yes; but he didn’t have anything to do with the meetings 

Mr. Lund’s office. As far as the other people were concerned, no 
one knew about Mr. Nevett exc pt Mr. Hayes and myse lf. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where would you meet Mr. Nevett ? 

Mr. Lone. Inthe plant. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whereabouts ! 

Mr. Lone. In Mr. Binn’s office. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the general manager’s office / 

Mr. Lone. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you would go over with him, in Mr. Binns’ 
office, the list of employees, checking off those who were prounion or 
antiunion; is that right ‘ 

Mr. Lone. Would you repeat that question { 

Mr. Kennepy. You would meet with Mr. Nevett in Mr. Binns’ 
office and check over the employees at that time as to whether they 
were prounion or antiunion / 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Mr. KEN vEDY. And the ones that you found that were antiunion, 
was there action taken 1n connection with them by the management ¢ 

fr. Lone. I would say so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know a number of instances where people 
were fired because of the fact that they were in favor of the union ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Speak up, please. 

Mr. Lone. Well, I cannot actually say that 1 know that. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Binns tell you or did he say anything to 


you about what action would be taken against people who were favor- 


ing the union. 
Mr. LONG. Yes, sir 
Mr. Kennepy. Tell us what he said to you. 
Mr. Lone. He made the comment that “there are two that won’t 
be with us much longer.’ 
Mr. Kennepy. They were people in favor of the union ? 
Mr. Lona. Right. 
Mr. Kennepy. Were they there much longer / 
Mr. Lone. No. 
Mr. Kennepy. Now, vou know their names: do you not? 
Mr. Lone. Yes, sir: I do. 
Mr. Kennepy. Would you give us those names, please ? 
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The Cuarrman. Are they working there now ‘ 

Mr. Lona. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They are not working at that plant? 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You think giving of their names might hurt 
them some way, in their present work, or present employment ? 

Mr. Lone. I don’t know, sir. 

The Cuairman. Well, are you pretty certain now that they were 
discharged simply because they favored a union? Let us get that 
straight. 

Mr. Lone. In my own mind, I am. 

The CuarrmMan. You are convinced of it in your own mind? 

Mr. Lone. I am; yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. What convinced you? Was it what Mr. Binns 
said to you / 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. What else? 

Mr. Lone. Oh, I would say these two people were very good work- 
ers and I could see no other reason for them losing their jobs. 

Senator Curtis. There were 103 that voted for the union ? 

Mr. Lona. I believe that figure is correct. 

Senator Curtis. How many were fired ? 

Mr. Lone. Two I would say, that I know of. 

Senator Curtis. Now, was that because they favored a union, or 
because of something that they did? 

Mr. Lone. Well, I don’t know. 

Senator Curtis. Was there an effort made to fire everyone who 
favored the union ? 

Mr. Lone. I wouldn’t say that because there was actually—they 
robably didn’t know all of them who favored the union, but they 
cnew the ones who were working very strongly to get the union in 
there. 

Senator Curtis. It was not because of their belief but because of 
their activity ? 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Senator Curtis. And that activity was in reference to getting the 
union organized ? 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Senator Curtis. Would you describe them as ringleaders in the 
organization movement ¢ 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

Senator Kennepy. I think while we do not perhaps want their 
names in public, I think that their names ought to be furnished to 
the counsel by this witness, in case this is challenged by management 
witnesses, and I think we ought to have a pinpoint of exactly whom 
we are talking about. 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He has furnished the names already. 

The CHarrman. The names have been furnished to the staff and 
we have the names and it is a question of whether we need to place 
it in a public record. 
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At this time we will not place them in the record and we will deter- 
mine about it later. They can be inserted in the record at this point, if 
the committee determines to do it. 

Mr. Krennepy. Mr. Binns, who was the general manager, made a 
statement about these people prior to the time that they left the 
company ; did he not ¢ 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And would you repeat the statement that he made? 

Mr. Lone. “They won't be here much longer.’ 

Mr. Kennepy. That was in connection w vith their union activity ¢ 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, while doing this work against the union, did 
you receive any extra compensation yourself? First, were you told 
you were to receive any extra compensation / 

Mr. Lona. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was told you and by whom / 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Binns said, “We will make it right with you.” 

Mr. Kennepy. For the work you were doing against the union ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it made right with you ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes. Several months after the election, I received a sub- 
stantial raise in pay. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you also get other compensations ? 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive the use of the station wagon ? 

Mr. Lona. Not exactly the use of it, but I got the particular job of 
driving it which would add many hours onto my paycheck. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you received the compensation as far as hourly 
increase as well as being allowed to work longer hours and receive 
extra pay that way; isthat right ¢ 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did your colleague, Mr. Hayes, also receive extra 
compensation ¢ 

Mr. Lone. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he tell you that he did ? 

Mr. Lone. He said that he had not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You do not know about that? 

Mr. Lone. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Nevitt was identified to you at a later time 
or during this period of time, as working for Mr. Shefferman ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know anything about that firm at that time ? 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, after the election in which the packinghouse 
workers were defeated, did another union come in there? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. That was the bakery workers? 
Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. Now, did you start to form “We the Morton Work- 
‘s” committee to deal with the bakery workers ? 
Mr. Lone. No, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Binns suggest that you form a “We the 
Morton Workers” then ? 
Mr. Lone. No. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did he seem to be in fact, in favor of the bakery 
workers? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you surprised a bit? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Hadn’t you been told, and hadn’t you been telling 
your fellow employees, how bad unions were, and hadn’t he told you 
at that time? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this was a complete reversal of that; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you speak to Mr. Binns about that ? 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say ? 

Mr. Lone. He didn’t have any comments except that his hands 
were tied and he didn’t have anything to do with it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did somebody come to Webster City to attempt to 
assist in the organizational drive of the bakery workers ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And who was that? 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Bromley ; that is the name. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he know where he was from ? 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. But a Mr. Charles Bromley arrived at the Webster 
City plant? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did he assist the bakery workers in signing up 
the employees? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he did not identify who he was? 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the management itself assist in signing up 
employees in favor of the bakery workers? Do you know that? 

Mr. Lone. Well, it was just that Bromley—by giving him the right 
to sign people up in the plant. 

Mr. Kennepy. He actually came into the plant to sign up the 
people ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had the packinghouse workers’ representative ever 
been allowed into the plant ? 

Mr. Lona. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So this was a switch on that, also, was that right? 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, what about the final contract that was signed, 

vas that a good contract for the employees? 

Mr. Lone. It was a poor contract. 

Mr. Kennepy. The increases, were there any substantial increases 
for the employees ? 

Mr. Lone. If you would call a nickel an hour substantial, yes, but 
that was the sum and substance of it, 5 cents an hour. 

Mr. Kennepy. And wasn’t it also a 3-year contract ? 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 
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Mr. Knnnepy. Was there grumbling on the part of the employees 
about this? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had there been an election ? 

Mr. Lona. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. The contract was merely signed by the management 
with the bakery workers; is that right ? 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you think there was something wrong in the 
whole matter ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the employees know who Charles Bromley was 
when he came into the plant to try to sign up the employees ? 

Mr. Lona. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not know that he was from Mr. Sheffer- 
man’s firm, also ? 

Mr. Lone. Not at the time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you learned since that time ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any explanation as to why a repre- 
sentative of Mr. Shefferman’s firm, Mr. Nevitt, came down in order 
to wor k against the union, and another representative of Mr. Sheffer- 
man’s firm came down to assist the union? Do you have any explana- 
tion for that? 

Mr. Lone. None. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrrmMan. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. When did the sale of the Morton Frozen Foods 
take place with reference to the efforts of the Packinghouse Workers 
Union? Was the sale after that? 

Mr. Lone. It was after that. 

Senator Curtis. Who owned the plant when the Bakers Union 
organized it? 

Mr. Lone. The Continental Baking Co. 

Senator Curtts. Was this Mr. Binns that you mentioned, was he 
the manager all the way through ? 

Mr. Lona. At that time, yes. At both times he was manager. 

Senator Curtis. What did you understand from his statement that 
his hands were tied when you asked why the signing up of the Bakers 
Union / 

Mr. Lone. I just figured that he received his orders from someone 
higher up. 

Senator Curtis. Higher up in the company ? 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Senator Curtis. Was this a new industry when the packinghouse 
workers were carrying on their drive? 

Mr. Lona. It was a new industry in Webster City. 

Senator Curtis. How long had it been there ? 

Mr. Lone. I really don’t know. 

Senator Curtis. You have described it as a new industry. You 
would say it was within the first months of operation, the first year or 
two, or what? 
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Mr. Lone. The first year or two, or year and a half. 

Senator Curtis. Was it locally owned ? 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You and Mr. Binns have been personal friends ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did he change your mind about the union ? 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did you believe the statements in the pamphlets 
that you handed out to the workers ¢ 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you write these statements in “We, the Mor- 
ton Workers,” in the sheets that were distributed ? 

Mr. Lone. We assisted Mr. Lund. 

Senator Kennepy. He is the lawyer? 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Senator Kennepy. But you gave him some of your thoughts and he 
wrote it out ? 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Senator Kennepy. Where were they mimeographed, those that were 
mimeographed ¢ 

Mr. Lone. In Mr. Lund’s office. 

Senator Kennepy. In Mr. Lund’s office. I notice all these attacks 
on Peterson : 

Look what Pete went and did again? He is thrown out of the P. J. Grey Co. 
He doesn’t even wait to brush off his clothes. He starts fighting. It wouldn’t 
be so bad if he was bucking his own head against the wall, but he drags a lot 
of innocent people down with him. 

Et. cetera. 

That was written in Mr. Lund’s office; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Senator Kennepy. By Mr. Lund, with your assistance ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes. 

Senator Kennepy. Mimeographed in his office and turned over to 
you? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. You don’t know from whom Mr. Lund was 
getting his compensation, but he was not getting it from you ? 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Senator Kennepy. What about Mr. Nevitt, did he have anything 
to do with this?) Do you know if he was in touch with Mr. Lund? 

Mr. Lone. No, I did not know. 

Senator Kennepy. You do not know if he had any connection with 
this? 

Mr. Lone. I do not know. 

Senator Kennepy. Did he discuss it with you ? 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. That isall. 

The Cuarrman. Senator McNamara. 

Senator McNamara. I would like to ask the witness a couple of 
questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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If there was any expense in connection with producing these hand- 
bills, they were not paid by the organization known as “We, the 
Morton Workers,” but were paid by management; is that right! 

Mr. Lone. I don’t know. 

Senator McNamara. Were you an officer of the organization called 
“We, the Morton Workers?” 

Mr. Lone. There were no officers. 

Senator McNamara. Then it wasn’t an organization ! 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. It was a list of names. Did you have a list of 
names of the workers in the plant that were supposed to be members 
or associated, or what ¢ 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara. There was no list of names. Then it was you 
and the other fellow who were “We, the Morton Workers,” is that it ? 

Mr. Lona. I would say so. 

Senator McNamara. It was strictly a phony setup? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. It didn’t represent the people in any manner ? 

Mr. Lona. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara. It had no charter, no membership, paid no 
dues ? 

Mr. Lona. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara. It was about as phony as it could be, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Lona. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. You indicated, however, that you got a sub- 
stantial raise because of your cooperation in setting up “We, the 
Morton Workers.” How much ofa raise did you get? 

Mr. Lone. All told, 26 cents an hour. 

Senator McNamara. Twenty-six cents an hour. You were allowed 
to work more hours than you worked prior to that time? 

Mr. Lona. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. Did you normally work 40 hours a week prior 
to this better treatment ? 

Mr. Lone. I would say normally 50. 

Senator McNamara. Fifty. Then you worked how many hours 
after that? 

Mr. Lona. Fifty-five, sixty. 

Senator McNamara. Did you get bonus time for the overtime be- 
yond 40 hours ? 

Mr. Lona. Time and a half; yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. What was your rate before the union activity ? 

Mr. Lone. $1.09. 

Senator McNamara. $1.09? 

Mr. Lone. Right. 

Senator McNamara. Did you become a member of the bakery work- 
ers union when the bakery workers organized the plant ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Why? 

Mr. Lone. They finally made it so rough on me that I just about 
had to join. 

Senator McNamara. Who? Management or the union? 

Mr. Lone. The union. 
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Senator McNamara. Management didn’t care whether you joined or 
not ? 

Mr. Lona. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Apparently when Continental Bakery cane 
in there they had previous contracts with the bakery workers union, I 
suppose, in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. So it was more or less of a natural develop- 
ment, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. That is all. 

The Cuairman. The Chair presents to you four documents. Are 
these the circulars that you spoke of that were prepared in Mr. Lund’s 
office, and which you had distributed to the men’ Do you identify 
them ? 

(The documents were handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Lone. They are. 

The CuHarrman. They may be made exhibit No. 1. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 1” for refer- 
ence and will be found in the appendix on pp. 6217-6220. ) 

The Cuarrman. Is there kine further ? 

Senator Curtis. Just a few questions. 

Did the workers of this plant ever vote the bakers union in? 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What kind of a contract did they have? Did they 
have a compulsory membership contract / 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You didn’t have to join? 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What made you say that they made it so rough on 
you that you had to join? 

Mr. Lone. They kept asking me to join. There were probably only 
5 or 6 left that hadn’t joined, so I figured I might just as well give 
up and donate my $3.50 a month. 

Senator Curtis. $3.50 a month ? 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Senator Curtis. Did your 25 cents an hour make up for that? 

Mr. Lona. Barely. 

Senator Curtis. By “they,” do you mean other employees or were 
they representatives of the union who were not employees ¢ 

Mr. Lone. Both. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Stand aside. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have an affidavit from Mr. Hayes 
that I would like to have read into the record at this time. ; 

The CuarrMan. You may read it. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is as follows: 


STATE OF IowA, 
County of Hamilton, 88: 
I, Clifford E. Hayes, make the following voluntary statement of my own free 
will. No threats or promises have been made to me. 
I reside at 812 Merritt Street, Webster City, Iowa. I am employed as a 
mechanic at Morton Frozen Food, Inc., Webster City, Iowa. I have been em- 
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ployed by this company since February 11, 1955. Some time during 1955 I 
was interviewed by Jack Nevitt who, I understood, was a personnel man work- 
ing for the company. Nevitt was interviewing each employee in the plant. He 
asked me what I did and whether I was satisfied with my wages. He also 
asked me how I felt about unions. I told him that I did not think that we 
wanted a union at the Morton Frozen Food, Inc., for the reason they financially 
couldn’t stand it. 

Sometime thereafter during the summer of 1955, Gary Long, an employee 
of Morton Frozen Food, Inc., told me that Stuart Lund, an attorney in Webster 
City, would be willing to heip us if we wanted to form a committee to combat 
the union. The United Packinghouse Workers of America were at that time 
engaged in an organizing drive. I help Gary Long contact several persons in 
the plant who I felt would be against this union. We invited these persons to 
a meeting with Mr. Lund. At the meeting Mr. Lund told the group that he 
and other businessmen in Webster City were concerned about the possibility that 
this union might get in and that if we wanted to combat this union, he would 
help us. He said that he had a “ditto” machine which we could use to publish 
antiunion literature. He said that he would furnish the paper. We had several 
meetings at Lund’s office and produced anti-UWPA literature which we passed 
out at the plant entrances. Mr. Lund has never performed any legal services for 
me as an individual. 

I never met with Jack Nevitt in relation to the committee. I did not receive 
any money from Nevitt. 

When I first started working for the company I was a dough mixer. In 
August 1955 I became a maintenance man. Just prior to Christmas in 1956 
I received a 5-cent wage increase as did all of the other maintenance men. 

In late 1956 Charles Bromley came to the plant and started signing up 
employees for the Bakery and Confectionery Workers Union. He told me that 
he was a personnel man for the Continental Baking Co. He asked me to help him 
sign up employees and I refused. I also refused to sign a union card myself 
until my immediate superior told me that he and I were the only maintenance 
men who had not signed up and suggested that we sign. 

Keith Binns, who was at that time the plant manager, told me that he did 
not want the bakery workers union in the plant but that since the Continental 
Baking Co. had contracts with that union in all of their plants, he had to 
go along. 

CiiFForD E. Hayes. 


[Certificate of acknowledgment, individual] 


STATE OF IowA, 
Countu of Hamilton, ss: 

On this 28th day of June A. D. 1957, before me, Ruth Eckstein, a notary public 
in and for the county of Hamilton, State of Iowa, personally appeared Clifford 
E. Hayes, to me known to be the identical person named in and who executed 
the foregoing instrument, and acknowledged that he executed the same as his 
voluntary act and deed. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto signed my name and affixed my notarial 
seal the day and year last above written. 

RvuTH ECKSTEIN, 
Notary Public in and for Hamilton County, State of Iowa. 


The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Apranam J. Harris. Mr. Chairman, if you please, sir, I have 
three questions. I would like to submit them by way of cross-exami- 
nation of the last witness, Mr. Long, I believe. 

The CHarrMan. Let us have the questions. 

Witness, will you return to the stand, please ? 

Please identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Harris. I am Abraham J. Harris. I represent Mr. James G. 
Cross, president of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers Union. 
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TESTIMONY OF GARY LONG—Resumed 


The CHatrMAN. These are questions that the Chair is going to pro- 
pound to you at the request of the representative of the union. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman, at that point, did the gentle- 
man say that he represented the union or represented James Cross? 

Mr. Harris. I represent Mr. Cross. 

The Cuarrman. Not the union? 

Mr. Harris. Not the union. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHatrMan. Just a moment. 

Mr. Harris. If I may make a statement, Mr. Chairman, under rule 
11 of this committee, it says that any person who is the subject of 
an investigation in public hearings may submit to the chairman 
questions, et cetera. Mr. Cross has been the subject of an investiga- 
tion in these hearings. His name has been brought into the testimony 
this morning. 

The CuHatrmMan. Well, I see nothing wrong with these questions. 
The only thing the Chair is trying to do is to keep the record straight. 
It isn’t the privilege of anyone “to just send up questions here and 
ask that we propound them to the record. Mr. Cross is president of 
the international union. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. He has been investigated by this committee, and 
his name was brought into the testimony this morning. I don’t know 
that we are partic ularly investigating him right now. However, he 
may have some responsibility in connection with these contracts. 
There was a union contract. 

Let me ask the witness a question. There was a union contract 
made with the company ! 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And that is the Bakers and Confectionery Workers 
Union ¢ 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Then I will ask these questions—— 

Senator Kennepy. Before you do that, I have a question. 

Are you being paid by Mr. Cross or by the union, Mr. Harris? 

Mr. Harrts. I am being paid by the union. 

Senator Kennepy. I don’t understand this distinction you made 
between Mr. Cross and the union, stating that you did not represent 
the union but you represented Mr. Cross personally. 

Mr. Harris. The union has its own general counsel. In this investi- 
gation, I have been representing Mr. Cross. 

Senator Kennepy. I don’t understand that, Mr. Chairman. 

You are not being paid by Mr. Cross, but you are being paid by the 
union members; is that correct ? 

Mr. Harris. That is right. 

Senator Kennepy. Are you representing the union ? 

Mr. Harris. The union has authorized the retainer of an attorney 
to represent Mr. Cross. 

Senator Kennepy. When did the union authorize that? 

Mr. Harris. That was before I was retained. 

Senator Kennepy. Was that done by Mr. Cross himself or by the 
executive board ? 
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Mr. Harris. It was done by the general executive board. 

Senator Krnnepy. In a meeting? We had Mr. Cross up here 
before, and we had some conver sations about how the executive board 

operates. Do you know if they did it at a meeting or by telephone? 

Mr. Harris. I do not know. 

Senator Kennepy. You have no idea? 

Mr. Harris. No. 

Senator Krennepy. You have represented Mr. Cross for some time, 
haven't you ? 

Mr. Harris. I represented him in the hearings here, Senator; yes. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, these questions will be asked because they 
relate to the contract. I don’t know ¢ any reason why they shouldn't 
be asked, and I don’t know what the answers are. I do not think they 
are all important by any means. 

Is it not true that the contract contains provisions for annual in- 
creases and not merely a 5-cent increase ? 

Does the contract have a provision that each year there will be an 
increase ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes,sir. Five cents a year. 

The CHarmrman. Five cents a year. When you say the contract was 
a poor one, was there any indication that the employees would have 
received any raise at all if the bakery workers had not come in? In 
other words, was there any indication that you might have received a 
raise anyhow, except for the fact that the union came in and organized 
the plant ? 

Mr. Lone. Well, we were anticipating a raise at the end of the year, 
but—— 

The CHatrmMan. Whether you would have gotten it, you do not 
know ¢ 

Mr. Lona. I do not know. 

The CuatrMan. Had you been promised any ? 

Mr. Lona. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. How much had you been promised? Was it 5 
cents, 3 cents, more, or what ? 

Mr. Lona. I don’t remember. 

Senator Krennepy. Were the working hours changed subsequently, 
so that the employees are now making less, as I understand it, at 
Morton Frozen Foods, than they made prior to the time the union 
came in, overall? Is that right? 

Mr. Lona. At the time I left, we were. 

Senator Kennepy. They had you on 2 shifts so you could get extra 
hours, and now they are on 3 shifts; is that right? 

Mr. Lona. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. The next question is: Does not the contract contain 
a Wage-reopening provision, so that the contract could be reopened 
and the wages renegotiated ? 

Mr. Lona. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could I read that into the record, Mr. Chairman, as 
long as that has been brought up? 

The Cuamrman. Senator McNamara? 

Senator McNamara. Why did you leave the plant, Mr. Long? 

Mr. Lone. I couldn’t make enough money to make a living. | 
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Senator McNamara. But you were making more than before the 
union, or were you? 

Mr. Lone. I was making more per hour, but less take-home pay. 

Senator McNamara. Then this business of working longer hours 
was eliminated when the union came in? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Whom was it eliminated by—the manage- 
ment ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. In other words, he didn’t need you any more 
now that he had to do business with the union? 

Mr. Lone. Well, I quit under my own accord. 

Senator McNamara. Because of the shabby treatment you were 
getting from the management ? 

Mr. Lone. Well, I wouldn’t say it was—I wasn’t the only one that 

yas cut down. 

Senator McNamara. You are the one who left, and we are talking 
about your leaving, so others don’t enter into it. 

Mr. Lone. Yes; that is why I left. 

Senator McNamara. All right. 

Senator Ervin. After the contract was agreed to, the employees got 
less time for work, and, consequently, less money ? 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. In addition to that, they paid the union dues? 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Do you identify this contract ? 

Mr. Kennepy. We are going to have other witnesses on this matter, 
and we can wait, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Thank you. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mrs. Phyllis Ring. 

The Cuamman. You do solemnly swear the evidence you shall give 
before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mrs. Rivne. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF PHYLLIS RING 


The CuarmMan. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mrs. Rrne. My name is Phyllis Ring. I live at 208 Bank Street, 
Webster City, Iowa, and I am unemployed. 

The Cuatrman. You are what? 

Mrs. Rive. I am unemployed. 

The CuatrrmMan. Have you been employed previously ? 

Mrs. Ringe. Yes. I was secretary at the Morton Frozen Foods. 

The Cuarrman. For how long a time? 

Mrs. Rina. Two and a half years. 

The Cuarrman. When did your employment terminate? 

Mrs. Rina. The end of July 1957. 
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The CuHarrman. You have the right to have counsel present, if you 
desire. Do you waive counsel? 

Mrs. Ring. Yes; I do. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

All right, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were the secretary at the Morton Frozen Foods 
Co., for Mr. Keith Binns? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is while he was manager of the plant; is that 
right ¢ 

Mrs. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You held that position when the packinghouse work- 
ers’ union came in and tried to organize ? 

Mrs. Rrne. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know the efforts, or were you aware that 
the management was strongly against the packinghouse workers’ union 
organizing the employees ¢ 

Mrs. Rina. Yes, very much so. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you aware of this committee, “We, the Morton 
Workers,” being set up ? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us the actions or the activities that 
you knew in your position as secretary at that time? About the 
“We, the Morton Workers,” and what was done as far as the man- 
agement knowing whether the employees were for or against the 
union ¢ 

Mrs. Rinc. Well, I think, definitely, they were trying to influence 
the other employees to vote against the union, and I know that they 
printed handbills at Mr. Lund’s office. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know who Mr. Lund was at the time? 

Mrs. Ringe. Well, I knew that he was the lawyer in town. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know thet he had been retained by the 
Morton Frozen Food Co. to act in that position ¢ 

Mrs. Rine. No; only that he had volunteered his services for the 
committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all you knew about it? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were there any efforts made to learn what the senti- 
ments of the employees were, as to whether they were for or against 
the union ? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes; I think so, because I had prepared a list, by the 
direction of Mr. Binns, and I believe it was designated on the list 
those for and those against the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know how that information was obtained ? 

Mrs. Rina. Not directly ; no. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you told how it was obtained ? 

Mrs. Rivne. I just imagine that it was from the “We, the Morton 
Workers” committee observances. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there a form supplied to the attorney for the 
Morton Frozen Food Co. which was for the purposes of obtaining 
from him information regarding the background of these people? 

Mrs. Rrne. Yes. This was not Mr. Lund, however, but Lloyd 
Karr. 
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Mr. Kennepy. He was the attorney for the Morton Frozen Food 
Co. ? 

Mrs. Rine. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who had made up this form? Whose idea was 
that ? 

Mrs. Rive. I believe Mr. Binns gave me the form and I typed it up 
and mimeographed it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was this after Mr. Nevitt had come to Webster 
City? 

Mrs. Rive. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know Mr. Nevitt ? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes,I did. It was afterward. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know what Mr. Nevitt’s position was? 

Mrs. Rine. Definitely to keep the union out, but I wasn’t too sure 
just who he was employed for. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t know who he was representing or who 
he worked for; is that right? 

Mrs. Rie. He said it was a public-relations firm in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. But he was working actively against the union up 
there ? 

Mrs. Rivne. Yes. Perhaps not openly, but actively. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he having meetings with Mr. Binns? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were there also meetings with Mr. Long and Mr. 
Hayes, with Mr. Binns? 

Mrs. Rive. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And was that in connection with this defeating the 
union ? 

Mrs. Ringe. Just from snatches of conversations; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. I will ask you to identify this form we were just 
discussing. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair presents to you what appears to be three 
forms, photostatic copies of forms. Examine them and state if you 
identify them. 

(The documents were handed to the witness. ) 

Mrs. Rina. The first two forms are the family information form, 
and the third is an application for employment. 

The Cuarrman. They may be made exhibits Nos. 2~A, 2-B, and 2-C, 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 2-A 
through 2-C” for reference and may be found in the files of the select 
committee. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Was this family form a new form? 

Mrs. Rive. Yes. I believe that it was originated in about August 
of 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was shortly after the packinghouse workers 
started their drive? 

Mrs, Ringe. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is the form that was sent to the attorney for 
the company, Mr. Karr? 

Mrs. Rina. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And would he make notations on the form? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes. Either he would say “O. K.,” and his initials, “L. 
5. of" No,” and sometimes he would have “Get rid of.” 

Mr. Kennepy. What would that mean / 
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Mrs. Rina. I presume that it was because the person applying for 
employment was somehow for a union. Perhaps they had belonged 
to a union previously. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Karr was to check on that and find out whether 
they had any union affiliation prior to that time ! 

Mrs. Rinc. Yes. He was very familiar with almost everyone in 
the community. 

Mr. Kennepy. And if the person was already an employee, then 
there might be a notation to get rid of them? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes; that is might. 

Mr. Krennepy. For instance, on this form that was handed to you 
at this time there is a note on the bottom “Get rid of.” 

Mrs. Ringe. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand there were certain people from 
certain areas that they didn’t want to have employed at all, because 
they felt they might be prounion ? 

Mrs. Rivne. I believe Fort Dodge, which is about 20 miles from 
Webster City, was considered poor, because it was highly unionized. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know or understand that there were any 
employees of the company who were fired because of the fact that 
they were prounion / 

Mrs. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know some of the employees that that hap- 
pened to? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes; one, definitely. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was a lady, was it not? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And whose name you have already given to us? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. She was very active in the union ? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes; very much so. 

Mr. Kennepy. And she was discharged ? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they transfer any other employees to unde- 
sirable employment because of the fact that they were prounion ? 

Mrs. Rrne. Yes, in the hopes that they might quit. 

Mr. Kennepy. In what? 

Mrs. Ring. In the hopes that they might quit. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you knew all of this from your discussion with 
the management, Mr. Binns, and others? 

Mrs. Ring. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there a raise given to Mr. Long and Mr. Hayes 
for the work that they did for “We, the Morton Workers” ? 

Mrs. Rine. Yes; lam quite sure that there was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever hear conversations about that, also? 

Mrs. Ring. Yes. I believe I prepared the authorization. 

Mr. Kennepy. To give them a raise? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have further conversations with the super- 
visor of Mr. Long? 

Mrs. Rina. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. About the fact that he would receive the raise? 

Mrs. Rina. No. 
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Mr. Kennepy. But you did prepare the voucher giving both raises 
at that time? 

Mrs. Rrne. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. After the packinghouse workers were defeated in the 
election, did another union come into Morton Frozen Food Co. ? 

Mrs. Rrne. Well, it was about 7 or 8 months later that the bakers 
union came. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was the company management against that union 
also ? 

Mrs. Rine. No. Quite the opposite. 

Mr. KenNepy. They were for that union ? 

Mrs. Rivne. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there another representative that had come in? 
Mr. Nevett by that time had left. Was there somebody else who had 
come in? 

Mrs. Rinne. Mr. Bromley. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Charles Bromley ? 

Mrs. Rivne. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was his position ? 

Mrs. Ring. Somewhat indefinite. He stayed in the background. 
He would go into the plant and talk to the employees, and try to 
persuade them to go along with the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did he say he was representing—himself ? 

Mrs. Rrne. He didn’t say. I am quite sure that it was a firm from 
Chicago, because he received telephone calls from there. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you didn’t know for certain ? 

Mrs. Rive. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he have a difficult time trying to sell the em- 
ployees on the union ? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes, rather. I think Mr. Nevitt had done quite a good 
job the year previously. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that Mr. Nevitt and Mr. Brom- 
ley were from the same firm in Chicago? 

Mrs. Rrne. Yes, I definitely did. 

Mr. Kennepy. You understood that? 

Mrs. Rive. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you understand why one came up for a few 
months and stayed there and tried to sell the employees against the 
union and a couple of months later another employee came up and 
tried to sell them for the union ? 

Mrs. Rive. It was presented to me that the bakers union would be 
the best in the company, since it had organized all of the other Con- 
tinental plants. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the list of employees? Was that ever 
turned over to the bakery workers, a list of the employees of the 
Morton Frozen Food Co.? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us what happened there? 

Mrs. Ring. First I was contacted one evening at home by three 
men. Two were representing the bakers’ union and a third the team- 
sters’ union. They said that they wished a list, a mailing list, of all 
the Morton employees, and they wanted me, since I had access to it, 
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to give it tothem. I refused to do so because I felt that it was some- 
what disloyal at the time. 

Mr. Kennepy. So what happened ? 

Mrs. Ringe. It was either the next day or the day after that I pre- 
pared a list for them under Mr. Binns’ direction. They informed me 
that evening that all they would have to do is ask that a list be given 
to them from the company and that it would be. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you were instructed the following day to furnish 
a list to the bakery workers ? 

Mrs. Rine. Yes. I typed it up. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you made a list of the names of the employees and 
their addresses and turned it over to the bakery workers’ representa- 
tive; isthat right? Or turned it over to Mr. Binns? 

Mrs. Rivne. | turned it over to Mr. Binns. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the authorization cards for the bakery 
workers’ union? Did you have anything to do with that? 

Mrs. Rinc. Mr. Binns had some on his desk within shortly around 
that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were the authorization cards? Giving the 
bakery workers’ authorization to represent the employees ? 

Mrs. Rrne. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And there were attempts going on to sign up the 
various employees for the bakery workers’ union, is that right, with 
these authorization cards? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did Mr. Binns say about these cards? 

Mrs. Rina. He asked me to distribute them to the different super- 
visors, and I did so. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that the company was actually taking part in 
the distribution of the cards for the union itself; is that right? 

Mrs. Ring. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was an entire reversal over their position as 
far as the packinghouse workers were concerned ? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that an improvement in wages, hours, and con- 
ditions, the contract that was ultimately signed? Did you feel that 
it was an improvement? Did the employees feel that it was an 
improvement ¢ 

Mrs. Rive. I think there was some dissatisfaction with it. I don’t 
believe that the employees were consulted as to what they wanted in 
the contract. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t think they were consulted ? 

Mrs. Ring. No; not at all. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there an election ? 

Mrs. Rina. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there a negotiating committee set up among 
the employees fe work it out with the union, do you know? 

Mrs. Rina. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say that you left the employment of the Morton 
Frozen Food Co. at what time—July this year ? 

Mrs. Ring. Yes; the end of July. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was subsequent to the time that you had been 
interviewed by our investigators ; is that right ? 

Mrs. Ringe. Yes; about 2 or 3 weeks. 
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Mr. Kennepy. How long had you worked there ? 

Mrs. Rive. I started in February of 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you leave voluntarily ? 

Mrs. Ring. No. I was requested to. 

Mr. Kennepy. What reason did they give you for requesting that 
you leave ? 

Mrs. Ringe. None. I asked—they called me in one evening and said 
that they were going to have to fire me, and when I requested an 
explanation, they said that none could be given at this time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was this? 

Mrs. Ringe. Mr. Owen, the new manager. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you try to find out in any other way why you 
were fired ? 

Mrs. Rrnc. No. I discussed it with him. He said that it wasn’t 
my work, that he was quite satisfied with it, and that it would not go 
down in the records as having been fired, and that he would help me 
obtain employment elsewhere if I had difficulty. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that some of the officials were 
upset that this family form had been obtained by the committee? 

Mrs. Rrne. I know that Mr. Owen and Mr. Kitchin discussed it over 
the telephone and Mr. Owen asked me about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that you had turned that over to the committee, 
had you? 

Mrs. Rive. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why had you turned it over to the committee? 

Mrs. Rrne. Mr. Sheridan came to the plant—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Who is Mr. Sheridan ? 

Mrs. Rina. I believe he is a representative of the committee—came 
to the plant and I was introduced to him by Mr. Chavalier, the assist- 
ant manager, and asked to furnish any information from our files that 
was necessary. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you had turned that over on the instructions to 
cooperate with the committee, the instructions of your superior ? 

Mrs. Ring. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. But later on there seemed to be some concern 
about it ? 

Mrs. Ring. Yes, somewhat. 

Mr. Kennepy. I spoke to Mr. Owen and asked him if he had 
known that you had talked to the committee, and if that had any- 
thing to do with your being discharged, and he said that he never 
even knew that you had been interviewed by the committee at the 
time he discharged you. 

Mrs. Rrxg. He did know, however, because I talked to him by 
telephone the day that Mr. Sheridan was there in the office, and later 
when he came back to the plant I gave him a list of the items that I 
turned over to Mr. Sheridan. 

Mr. Kennepy. He told me just yesterday that positively he never 
even knew that you had talked with the committee. But you say there 
is no question that he knew ? 

Mrs. Rine. There is no question at all. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he, in fact, talk to you while Mr. Sheridan was 
in the office ? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes, he did, and then he requested me to give the form 
to Mr. Sheridan. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Was there a memorandum prepared regarding the 
material that you had turned over to Mr. Sheridan ? 

Mrs. Rine. Yes. It was sent to Mr. Kitchen, in Louisville. 

Mr. Kennepy. So he was aware of it that way ? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. We appreciate your cooperation. 

The Cuarrman. You think you lost your job simply because you 
cooperated with this committee ? 

Mrs. Rive. I honestly don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand, you didn’t cooperate with the 
committee except as you told your superiors about what you were 
doing, and I understood you to say that they instructed you to co- 
operate with the committee. Is that correct? 

Mrs. Rine. Yes; that is right. In 1955, when Mr. Nevitt was in 
the plant, there was some concern for my having belonged to a union 
before I came to Morton’s, and it was discussed between him and Mr. 
Binns. There was some doubt in their minds as to how loyal I was 
to them. 

The CuarrmMan. Is there anything else? 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman ? 

[ will yield to Senator Ervin. 

Senator Ervin. As I understand it, Mr. Nevitt, representing the 
Shefferman inte rests, came down to = ch that unions were bad / 

Mrs. Rine. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Ervin. And then Mr. Bromley, representing the Shefferman 
interests, came down to teach that the unions were good ? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes. 

Senator Ervin. And you say Mr. Bromley had some difficulty be- 
cause Mr. Nevett had been such a good teacher ¢ 

Mrs. Ringe. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. In other words, the Shefferman interests, appar- 
ently, were like the teacher that applied to the school board for a job 
teaching geography back in the days when half the people believed 
the earth was round and the other half believed it was flat. The school 
board chairman asked the teacher whether he taught the earth was 
round or flat, and he said he taught either system or both. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness 
a question. 

Did you belong to any of the unions, either the meat packers, the 
packinghouse workers, or the bakery workers, at any time ? 

Mrs. Ring. No. I was not eligible. 

Senator McNamara. You were not eligible ? 

Mrs. Rina. No. 

Senator McNamara. Because you were an office employee ? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes; that is right. 

Senator McNamara. You mentioned that you had been a member of 
a union previously. Was that an office workers’ union ? 

Mrs. Rrne. Yes. It was with the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Senator McNamara. I am sure the committee is very much con- 
cerned as to whether or not you were discharged because of your co- 
operation with the committee. You indicate that you suspect that 
that is why you were discharged. You know of no other reason? 
They said your work was satisfactory ? 
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Mrs. Rine. Thatisright. None has been given to me as yet. 

Senator McNamara. Except the possibility that you did have some 
union affiliation in your background. 

Mrs. Rine. Yes. Mr. Owen said that he would explain to me after 
this was all over. 

Senator McNamara. Were you paid by the hour, by the week, or 
what ? 

Mrs. Rina. By the hour. 

Senator McNamara. How much an hour did you receive ? 

Mrs. Rrne. $1.22. 

Senator McNamara. $1.22. Did you get the 5-cent raise that the 
other employees got when the plant was unionized or did you still 
continue to get the same salary ? 

Mrs. Rine. The office received their raises at different times from the 
plant. 

Senator McNamara. You did not receive a raise when the rest of 
the employees, due to the union contract. received theirs? 

Mrs. Rivne. I believe there was a 5-cent increase. 

Senator McNamara. You did get the same as the rest of the 
employees? 

Mrs. Rinc. Within 2 months or so. 

Senator McNamara. Not at the same time? 

Mrs. Rina. No. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

Senator Curtis. Wasit Mr. Binns who discharged you? 

Mrs. Rixe. No. Mr. Owen. 

Senator Curtis. Who is manager of the plant ? 

Mrs. Rive. Mr. Owen. 

Senator Curtis. When was the change made? 

Mrs. Rina. About the 31st of March of this year. 

Senator Curtis. The greater share of your employment was under 
Mr. Binns? 

Mrs. Rina. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Curris. You were personal secretary to the manager ? 

Mrs. Rrne. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thatisall. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Keith Binns. 

The Cuarrman. You do solemnly swear the evidence you shall give 
before this Senate Select Committee will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 


Mr. Brxns. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF KEITH BINNS, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
ROY M. ANDERSON, AND THOMAS S. DAWSON, ATTORNEY 


The Cuarrman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Bryns. My present place of residence is at 8706 Nordic Drive, 
Louisville, Ky. I was formerly at Webster City for a little over 2 
years before that. I was born and raised in South Dakota. 

The CuarrMan. Your name, please ? 

Mr. Binns. Keith Binns. 
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The Cuarrman. Keith? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Binns, you have counsel present with you this 
morning? 

Mr. Binns. Yes, I do. 

The Cuairman. Gentlemen, identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Dawson. Thomas 8. Dawson. 

Mr. Anprerson. And Roy M. Anderson. 

Mr. Krennepy. Mr. Binns, you were general manager of the Mor- 


ton Frozen Food plant at the time the packinghouse workers came to 
attempt to organize it 


Mr. Bryns. | was. 
Mr. Kennepy. At that time the company was in opposition to the 
union attempt to organize the employees, is that right 
“i Binns. I didn’t hear you. 
. Kennepy. The company was in opposition, the management of 


the a ny Was in op position to the union organizing the employees, 
is that right ¢ 


Mr. Binns. That is true. 

Mr. Kennepy. In that opposition, did you receive or have the ad- 
visory help of any outside individuals ? 

Mr. Binns. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us who that was and how he came 
to arrive in Webster City, Lowa ? 

Mr. Binns. It was in approximately June 

Mr. Kennepy. June of 1955 ¢ 

Mr. Binns. June of 1955—that the packinghouse workers began to 
organize the union. We had at that time only been in Webster City 
in operation for about 2 months. I immediately called my superior 
and informed him that they were attempting to organize ‘the plant. 
Then at a later date, possibly a week or 10 days, my superior called 
me back and told me that there would be a man out there to help me in 
an attempt to keep the union from the plant. 

Mr. ene Who was your superior ¢ 

Mr. Bryns. W. R. Kitchin. 

Mr. Kennepy. K-1i-t-c-h-e-n ? 

Mr. Binns. “i-n”. 

Mr. Kennepy. And what was his position in the Morton Frozen 
Food Co. ¢ 

Mr. Binns. Mr. Kitchin was general manager of the plant in the 
production department. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where was he? 

Mr. Binns. He was in Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you called him down there and he talked to you 
about 10 days after that, and said that he would have a man up there 
to assist you in keeping the union out of the plant, is that right? 

Mr. Binns. That is true. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did aman arrive there shortly afterward ? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was that ? 

Mr. Binns. Jack Nevitt. 

Mr. Kennepy. From where was he? Who was Mr. Jack Nevitt? 
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Mr. Bryns. At that time I knew that he was from Chicago, and 
that he represented the firm that was doing personnel work. I mean, 
at that time, that was my understanding. 

Mr. Kennepy. The firm that he was working for, you learned sub- 
sequently, was Nathan W. Shefferman; is that right ? 

Mr. Binns. That is true. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you tell us—and this might be hearsay—you tell 
us how the company happened to retain the services of Mr. Shefferman, 
what you understood, what was told to you? 

Mr. Bryns. As I understand it, Mr. Kitchin and someone else in the 
office called the Shefferman organization in Chicago upon advice of 
several business associates there in Louisville that retained his serv- 
ices. That is what I heard. 

Mr. Kennepy. A number of individuals and companies in Louis- 
ville, Ky., had retained the services of Mr. Shefferman in the past and 
were very pleased with him and had recommended his services to 
Mr. Kitchin; is that right ? 

Mr. Bryns. As I understand it; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. So Mr. Kitchin called Mr. Shefferman in Chicago 
and these arrangements were made for Mr. Nevitt, as you understand ? 

Mr. Brnns. As I understand; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had the Morton Frozen Food Co., to your know]l- 
edge, ever retained the services of Mr. Shefferman prior to that time? 

Mr. Bryns. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Kennepy. What arrangements were made with Mr. Nevett when 
he finally arrived in Webster City? What did he do first when he 
finally arrived there ? 

Mr. Bryns. Well, when Mr. Nevitt first arrived in Webster City, he 
circulated through the plant for several days, possibly 2 weeks, maybe 
longer than that, talking to the employees. As I understood it at that 
time, it was concerning personnel work, because he had no personnel 
department. 

Mr. Kennepy. Subsequently did he work toward attempting to 
learn the background of the various employees in the plant ? 

Mr. Brnns. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he at that time working toward finding out 
whether the employees were in favor of the union or against the union ? 

Mr. Brnns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. At that time, also, did he speak to you about the set- 
ting up of a committee ? 

Mr. Bruns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And what did he say? What conversation did you 
have with him about that? 

Mr. Bryns. Mr. Nevitt came to me and asked me—in fact he told 
me—that he would like to have an employee committee formed, and 
that two people should be picked and sent to a local attorney there in 
Webster City, and that he would direct the committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. That he would direct the committee. 

Mr. Binns. That the attorney would direct the committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. But why was the committee going to be formed? 
What was the purpose of the committee ? 

Mr. Bryns. It was an antiunion committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. An antiunion committee? 
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Mr. Binns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you select the two employees that were going 
to go first, to the lawyer ? 

Mr. Binns. The names of the two people Mr. Nevitt mentioned to 
me, however, and they would have been my suggestion, also. 

Mr. Kennepy. They would what ? 

Mr. Binns. They would have been my suggestion also. I agreed 
with him. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was Mr. Long and Mr. Hayes; is that right ? 

Mr. Binns. That is true. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were selected to head up the committee ? 

Mr. Brnns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the committee received a name? 

Mr. Binns. It did, later on, receive aname. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was “We, the Morton Workers”? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was the name of the committee? 

Mr. Binns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How was the attorney selected? Who selected the 
attorney that they would go to? 

Mr. Brnns. At that time I did not know how the attorney was 
selected. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you learn subsequently that the attorney 
was selected ¢ 

Mr. Binns. I was told afterward that our local attorney, who was 
Mr. Karr—— 

Mr. Kennepy. What? 

Mr. Bryns. Our local attorney, who was Mr. Karr, had also selected 
Mr. Lund. 

Mr. Kennepy. And these two individuals were then sent down to 
see Mr. Lund; is that right ? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. One of their functions was to prepare antiunion lit- 
erature; is that right? 

Mr. Bryns. Well, that is what they have done. However, I—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Who arranged that ? 

Mr. Bryns. To the best of my knowledge, Mr. Lund did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Lund arranged that? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes; the actual writing and printing of the handbills. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there also an effort to find out what were the 
sentiments—to find out the sentiments of the employees, whether they 
were in favor of the union or against the union ? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And subsequently, or at any time, was there action 
taken against the employees who were active for the union? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, there was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whose suggestion was that ? 

Mr. Bryns. All of this, the majority of this was under the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Nevett. 

Mr. Kennepy. How was it going to be handled? You just couldn’t 
fire somebody for the reason that they were in favor of the union. 
How was it suggested to you as to getting rid of these employees who 
were in favor of the union ? 
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Mr. Bryns. Well, one way was, of course, putting them on other 
jobs. 

Mr. Kennepy. Putting them on undesirable work ? 

Mr. Binns. Actually, I wouldn’t classify it as that. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. Work that was less favorable than the 
work they were doing? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir 

Mr. Kennepy. And forcing them to quit that way; is that right? 

Mr. Bryns. Well, yes. 

Mr. Kennepvy. How else was it handled to get rid of these people 
who were in favor of the union ? 

Mr. Bryns. Well, also in this program, absenteeism and if they 
were accident-prone. That was the two main things. We kept a 
close check on them. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were looking for causes which you could use 
against these individuals to get rid of them, is that right ? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. The committee that was organized, “We, the Morton 
Workers Committee,” did they obtain this information for you as to 
what employees were pro- or anti-union ¢ 

Mr. Brnns. The two would, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then was there also a form made up which was 
sent in to Mr. Karr, your local attorney ¢ 

Mr. Binns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the purpose of that form? I believe that 
has been made an exhibit here. That is exhibit No.2. This is called 
the family form, I believe. 

Mr. Dawson. May I see it? 

The Carman. It is the family information form. 

(Document handed to witness, who conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, I am familiar with this form. It was made up 
containing the family background of an employee, first, and then 
later on a prospective employee. 

Mr. Kennepy. The family background of the employee; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Brnns. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then you later used it to find out about any 
prospective employees that you intended to hire; is that right? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That form was made up at the suggestion of whom ? 

aoe Binns. Of Jack Nevitt. 

Kennepy. And the purpose of that was so that you could find 
oa iether a person from his background was pro- or anti-union; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Binns. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that was sent down to your local attorney, Mr. 
Karr, and then he would check to find out, and give you suggestions 
as to whether the person was pro- or anti-union ? 

Mr. Binns. Yes. That is right. Of course, Mr. Karr had been in 
the community all of his life, and he was very familiar with all of the 
people, not only in Webster City but in the surrounding areas, also. 

Mr. Kennepy. If they were against the union, would he make a 
notation on it? 

Mr. Binns. Yes. He would put a “no” on it. 
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Mr. Kennepy. If they were against the union, what would they 
put, if they were against the union? 

Mr. Binns. He would put “no” on that, also. I might say at this 
time—— 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. If they were against the union. 

Mr. Binns. I am sorry. Well, he would make a notation at the 
bottom of that form. 

Mr. Kennepy. What would be put, “yes” on the bottom of the 
form? I am trying to find out what notation he put on the form. 

Mr. Binns. If they were acceptable, “yes” was put on the bottom 
of the form. If they were not acceptable, he would put “no” on the 
form. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the criterion as to what was acceptable was 
whether somebody was for or against the union; is that right! 

Mr. Binns. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And those people that were already employees, there 
was a notation sometimes made to get rid of them; is that right? 

Mr. Binns. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that was a notation on the bottom of it 

Mr. Binns. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And action was taken to try to find cause to get rid 
of those e ee 

Mr. Binns. Yes. 

Mr. Senex. Was there compensation given to Mr. Long and Mr. 
Hayes for doing this work, extra compensation for doing the work? 

Mr. Brxns. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were promised raises in salaries; is that right? 

Mr. Brnns. Yes. As Mr. Long said, they were told they would be 
taken care of. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they were given that? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. On the bakery workers union—the packinghouse 
workers union was defeated, is that right, in the election ¢ 

Mr. Brnns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. The witness would like to make a statement amout 
these firings that he didn’t make. 

The CuairMan. Do you have something you want to say ? 

Mr. Brnns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman, All right. 

Mr. Lrnns. Concerning the actual firing of the employees, that 
took place after the election. As I stated heretofore, there were 
certainly other reasons, other than that. There were people that 
were fired that were certainly for us during the next 6 or 8 months 
that these things took place. 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately how many employees did you at- 
tempt to get information on in order to have cause for firing them? 

Mr. Brxns. Well, actually, concerning this family form, it was 
made up on all of the employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, approximately how many—I understand that 
you wouldn’t hire anybody, any new person, who might have pro- 
union background, or their family have a prounion background. But 
on the employees that were already employed, how many of them did 
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you either transfer or did you attempt to get this derogatory infor- 
mation on so that you had cause to fire them ? 

How many of them were there, approximately ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Binns. Approximately, I would say there was about 40 or 50. 

Mr. Kennepy. About 40 to 50? 

Mr. Brnns. Yes, sir. That is approximately. I do not know the 
exact number. 

Mr. Kennepy. And how many of those 40 to 50 were you actually 
able to get rid of? Were you able to get rid of all of those? 

Mr. Binns. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. About how many of those were you able to get rid 
of? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Bryns. In the following 6-month period, Mr. Kennedy, there 
were 26 discharged. 

The CuatrMan. Twenty-six? 

Mr. Binns. Yes,sir. However, not all of those necessarily had been 
against us. 

“Mr. Kennepy. But there were about 40 or 50 that you attempted 
to get the information on, that you transferred to the more undesirable 
jobs i in an attempt to get rid of them, and a pr oportion of those were 
ultimately or subsequently fired, and you can’t tell us exactly how 

many. Isthat right? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. After the packinghouse workers were defeated in the 
election, the bakery workers came to Webster City, is that right? 

Mr. Brnns. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have the same opposition to the bakery 
workers union ? 

Mr. Bryns. Of course, during this time there was a change in the 
ownership of the company. On December 1, 1955, we became part 
of the Continental Baking Co. That was shortly after the election. 
So, when the B. and C. appeared on the scene, of course they had con- 
tracts in a number of their plants—in fact, all of their plants through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive instructions from the higher officials 
that you were to cooperate with them 

Mr. Bryns. Well, at first, just to take a hands-off policy. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then what ? 

Mr. Bryns. Well, as I understand it, Mr. Kennedy, the first organi- 
zational drive by the B. and C. was not successful. To what degree, 
I do not know, but I understand that. So: approximately 3 to 4 weeks 
after they had been there, I was called by my superior and told that 
there would be a man from Shefferman’s office in Webster City to 
help the B. and C. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who called you on that? 

Mr. Bryns. Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Kitchin? 

Mr. Binns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENNEDY. He called you and told you that a man from Mr. 
Shefferman’s office would be in Webster City to assist the bakery 
workers; is that right ? 

Mr. Binns. Yes. 
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Mr. Kennepy. The bakery workers had tried a drive there and had 
been unsuccessful, or at least according to your information had not 
had a successful time, and he called you to say that Mr. Shefferman 
was going to send some representatives down there to assist them; 
is that right? ¢ 

Mr. Buyns. That is true. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did it puzzle you at all, since Mr. Shefferman had 
just had somebody in there to beat the union! 

Mr. Binns. Frankly, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet with this representative of Mr. Shef- 
ferman ¢ 

Mr. Binns. I did, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was that? 

Mr. Bryns. Charles Bromley. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you arrange with him? What did you 
work out? 

Mr. Brnns. Well, at our meeting it was my understanding that he 
was to talk to the employees in the plant and try to maybe sway their 
feelings, because it had been just a year previous, and at that time 
that is all of the information I had. 

Mr. Kennepy. So he went into the plant to undo everything that 
John Nevitt had done a year prior to that ¢ 

Mr. Binns. Actually that is true. 

Mr. Krennepy. He was in there to tell them that they actually 
should have a union while Nevett had been there a few months earlier 
to tell them they shouldn’t have a union ¢ 

Mr. Binns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you also allow the representatives from the 
Bakery Workers Union themselves in there ? 

Mr. Binns. In the plant? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Binns. Not at that time; no, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Subsequently ¢ 

Mr. Brnns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you assist in the handing out of the authoriza- 
tion cards for the bakery workers ? 

Mr. Brxns. I assisted in it. They were brought to me; I was in 
structed to distribute those authorizations. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who instructed you to do that ? 

Mr. Binns. There, again, Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Kitchin? 

Mr. Brnns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He instructed you to distribute the authorization 
cards for the bakery workers ? 

Mr. Binns. To the supervisors, and they would distribute them in 
their departments. 

Mr. Kennepy. They, in turn, would distribute them to the people 
in their departments; is that it ? 

Mr. Binns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So there was no antiunion committee formed, or any- 
thing like that ? 

Mr. Binns. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Can you tell us anything else about the activities 
there? This was the way it operated, as I understand it. Did Mr. 
Bromley stay up there for a period of time ? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes. I believe he was there about a month. I don’t 
know exactly how long, but as I recall it was about a month. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there an election held ? 

Mr. Bryns. There was not. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was not ? 

Mr. Binns. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there a contract negotiating committee to ne- 
gotiate, a committee of the employees, with the Bakery Workers 
Union / 

Mr. Bryns. No, sir; not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know how the contract was drawn up? Did 
you have a meeting ? 

Let me ask you this: Did you have a meeting regarding the con- 
tract yourselves ? 

Mr. Bruyns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you tell us what happened in connection with 
that meeting / 

Mr. Binns. That meeting was in Mr. Shefferman’s office in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you ‘instructed to come to the meeting ¢ 

Mr. Brnns. I was. 

Mr. Kennepy. From whom did you receive those instructions ? 

Mr. Binns. Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Kennepy. He told you to come to Chicago, to Mr. Shefferman’s 
office ? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the contract, was that drawn up in Mr. Shef- 
ferman’s office ? 

First, who was at the meeting ? 

Mr. Bryns. Mr. Kitchin, Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whois Mr. Dawson ¢ 

Mr. Bryns. He is the attorney here. Mr. Sheflerman, Mr. Bach- 
man. 

Mr. Kennepy. B-a-c-h-m-a-n ? 

Mr. Binns. I am not sure. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Brnns. Both Sheffermans were there. 

Mr. Krennepy. Sheldon Shefferman, the son, and Nathan Sheffer- 
man, the father; is that right ? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that all that were there? Do you know? 

Mr. Bryns. There were, I believe, 1 or 2 more from the Shefferman 
organizations, but I don’t know who they were. They were in and 
out. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss the contract at that time—writing 
the contract ? 

Mr. Brnns. Yes, sir; we discussed the contract. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had the contract been drawn up as of that time? 

Mr. Binns. Not to my knowledge, no. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you give them advice as to what should be put 
in the contract ? 

(‘The witness conferred with his counsel.) 
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Mr. Krennepy. You tell me what happened at the meeting. That 
is all I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Binns. Well, they went through different points that would 
be in a contract, and they were discussed. As far as I know, there 
were only notes made from that meeting. 

Mr. Kennepy. What part did you take in it? 

Mr. Binns. Well, actually I just 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Bryns. I took no part other than just being there. 

The Cuatrman. Who was representing the men at that meeting? 

Mr. Bryns. I didn’t understand you, sir. 

The CuHairman. Who represented the workers at that meeting? 

Mr. Bryns. No one, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So notes were made on the contract, is that right? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Subsequently was there a contract written? 

Mr. Brnns. Yes, there was. 

Mr. Kennepy. During this visit, is that right? 

Mr. Binns. Well, the only thing I know of was that notes were 
made. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Dawson will have to take it from there. 

Could he be sworn, Mr. Chairman? He knows what happened as 
far as the contract. 

The Cuarrman. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Dawson. I do. 





TESTIMONY OF THOMAS S. DAWSON—Resumed 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Dawson has already been identified for the 
record. 

Mr. Dawson, was the contract already prepared when you had this 
meeting? Had it already been prepared, or was it prepared subse- 
quent to this meeting ? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir. As I remember, we made a rough draft in 
Mr. Shefferman’s office. It had not been prepared before. I think 
the committee has a copy of that rough draft that was prepared at 
that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that the following day after you had this 
meeting, with representatives of the Shefferman concern and of the 
Morton Frozen Foods Co.? After you had this meeting in Sheffer- 
man’s office, did you draw up a contract the next day ? 

Mr. Dawson. No, I think the same day, and it was drafted right in 
Mr. Shefferman’s office. 

Mr. Kennepy. The contract was drafted right in Mr. Shefferman’s 
office ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there any representative of the employees of 
the Morton Frozen Food Co. ? 

Mr. Dawson. No, there was no negotiation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there a representative of the bakers union pres- 
ent ? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. What did you do with the contract after it was 
drawn up? 

Mr. Dawson. As I remember, I think I took the rough draft with 
me back to Louisville, smoothed it up, and sent it over to Mr. Kit- 
chin’s office in Louisville, and a few days later met with Mr. Kitchin, 
and Mr. Sid Carpenter 

Mr. Kennepy. Who is he? 

Mr. Dawson. He is in labor matters. I think we made some minor 
changes and I think he took that draft with some notes about sug- 
gested changes, all minor, back to New York with him, and that is the 
last I saw of it until after it was signed. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened was that you took this contract back 
to Louisville, Ky., that you had some meetings and conversations with 
representatives of the Continental Baking Co. ? 

Mr. Dawson. That is true. 

Mr. Kennepy. That there were some minor changes made in the 
contract, and that it was then brought up to New York? 

Mr. Dawson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Basically, this contract that was drawn up in Mr. 
Shefferman’s office was the contract that was subsequently signed be- 
tween the Morton Frozen Food Co. and the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers Union. Is that right? 

Mr. Dawson. I think that is substantially correct. There were some 
changes, but I don’t think there were too many. 

Mr. Kennepy. Basically it was the same contract that was drawn 
up at that time in the office of Nathan W. Shefferman, with the repre- 
sentatives of Nathan Shefferman, Sheldon Shefferman, and the rep- 
resentatives of the Morton Frozen Food Co., that contract that was 
drawn up at that time was actually, with a couple of minor excep- 
tions, the contract that was subsequently signed between the bakery 
workers union and the Morton Frozen Food Co. as far as wages, hours, 
and conditions; is that right ? 

Mr. Dawson. I can’t give you a categorical answer to that because 
I am not too familiar with it at this time. It has been some time ago. 
I think that is probably right. The committee staff has a copy of 
this draft and of the executed contract. The committee has that in 
their possession. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, in your opinion is that correct ? 

Mr. Dawson. I think that is substantially correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. We will go into that subsequently in detail, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, I might say he raised a question there 
as to whether the union was represented in that meeting. It was not 
a negotiation. My understanding was that we would draft a contract 
that would be acceptable to the company which would later be pre- 
sented to the union in an effort to get them to sign the contract that 

was acceptable. 

The Cuarrman. At that time, you were not negotiating the con- 
tract, you were still preparing one ? ? 

Mr. Dawson. That is right, hoping that we could get it accepted, 
that is right. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, that became the company’s propo- 
sition tothe labor union? That is what it amounted to? 

Mr. Dawson. That is right. 
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Senator Kennepy. May I just ask a question ? 

The CHarrRMAN. Yes. 

Senator Kennepy. Were you the one to suggest to Mr. Kitchin the 
hiring of Nathan Shefferman ¢ 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Did he discuss it with you before Nathan Shef- 
ferman was hired ? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir. 

Senator Kr NNEDY. Did you represent other clients who had Nathan 
Shefferman ? 

Mr. Dawson. I have represented other people who have employed 
him, yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. You live in the same town with Mr. Kitchin? 

Mr. Dawson. That is right. 

Senator Kennepy. The first you heard of this entire case was when 
you went to Mr. Nathan Shefferman’s office to work on this contract? 

Mr. Dawson. No. I think I knew that they had employed Mr. 
Nathan Shefferman’s organization before that meetin 

Senator Kennepy. But you were not emneieaian 3 in any way for 
legal advice on this whole case we are discussing until the day you 
went to Nathan Shefferman’s office to work on this contract ? 

Mr. Dawson. We are on a retainer basis, Mr. Senator, and there 

vas no charge made for that. 

Senator Kennepy. But you had no connection with the case, in the 
details of the case that we heard, as an attorney, except to work on 
the contract negotiations, is that correct ? 

Mr. Dawson. That is correct. 

Senator Kennepy. All of these things which we are discussing, 
which seem to me to be unfair labor practices, that was not done with 
your advice or that you knew about it? 

Mr. Dawson. No. Not a bit. I didn’t have any familiarity with 
anything that Mr. Shefferman did. In connection with the 1955 elec- 
tion, I was attending a Labor Board hearing when we were resisting 
the efforts to have an election. We fought it through the Labor 
Board. I sat through that hearing, although I was not the main at- 
torney in the case. I just listened. That was about my only connec- 
tion. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you ever have any conversations with Mr. 
Karr, the attorney for the company ? 

Mr. Dawson. On the day of the hearing I did; yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. During this period we are talking about? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMaNn. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. I would like to ask Mr. Binns a question. 


TESTIMONY OF KEITH BINNS—Resumed 


Senator Curtis. How long had this plant been operating when the 
packinghouse workers tried to or ganize them ? 

Mr. Brnns. The plant went into operation February 21, 1955. 

Senator Curtis. When did the packinghouse workers try to go in? 

Mr. Bryns. In June of 1955, 
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Senator Curtis. They operated from February to June? 

Mr. Bryns. That is true. 

Senator Curtis. When Mr. Nevitt came down to carry on this 
work, did you give directions to Mr. Nevitt, or did he give directions 
to you! 

Mr. Binns. He gave directions to me, sir. 

Senator Curtis. His ideas? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curris. On the return engagement, did you give direc- 
tions to Mr. Bromley or did Mr. Bromley give directions to you? 

Mr. Bryns. Mr. Bromley gave directions to me. 

Senator Curtis. In other words, you were in charge of the plant 
there which had been, open for a few months, and when the question 
of unionization arose, you called your boss? 

Mr. Bryns. That is right. 

Senator Curtis. And then the Shefferman people came down and 
engineered the thing and gave you directions on what to do? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Binns, were your suggestions requested as to who 
should be the officers of the new bakery workers union / 

Mr. Bryns. I did suggest that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You what? 

Mr. Bryns. I did suggest that. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what reason did you suggest who would be the 
officers of the union ? 

Mr. Bryns. I was so instructed to. 

Mr. Kennepy. By whom? 

Mr. Bryns. By Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Kitchin said you should furnish your sugges- 
tions as to who should be the new officers of the local ? 

Mr. Binns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And who should you furnish that information to? 

Mr. Brxns. To Merle Smith, who was the organizer. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did you write him a letter telling him ? 

Mr. Binns. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any discussions with Mr. Shefferman 
concerning that? 

Mr. Bryns. With Bromley, “ag: 

Mr. Kennepy. What did Mr. Bromley say ? 

Mr. Bryns. Well, he already prepared the list. 

Mr. Kennepy. He prepared the list he thought should be the 
officers ? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes. Prior tomy knowing anything about it at all. 


Mr. Kennepy. So you incorporated those names in your letter to 
Mr. Smith ? 


Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is Merle Smith, who was the representative of 
the bakery union in thatarea. Is that right? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. How were these officers to be elected or appointed ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Bryns. I don’t know. That was only a suggestive list. They 
weren’t all accepted, either. 
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The Cuarrman. I will present you a copy of this letter. See if you 
recognize that as a copy of the letter to which you refer. 

(Document handed to witness, who conferred with this counsel.) 

Mr. Binns. Yes, sir; that is a copy. 

The CHarrmMan. It may be made exhibit No. 3. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 3” for refer- 
ence and may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 

The CHamman. Let me ask you if those people didn’t become officers 
of the local. 

Mr. Binns. Some of them did. However, the top officers were 
changed. 

The CHarrman. The top officers were changed ? 

Mr. Binns. Yes. 

The CuHarrman. How did they become officers? Were they elected 
by the members of the union, by the workers, or were they appointed 
by somebody ? 

Mr. Bryns. I don’t know that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. It is a peculiar thing, setting up a union and man- 
agement telling them who they are going to have as officers. I wonder 
how they got them appointed or elected. 

Mr. Binns. This was only asuggestion ore EeeY, 

The Ciaran. App: rently, it was a pretty strong suggestion. It 
was effective in some instances, at least. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand, Mr. Binns, that there was 
opposition in your plant and dissatisfaction with the contract by your 
employees? 

Mr. Brnns. Yes, sir. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. And aid you, in fact, put a notice up regarding that 
dissatisfaction? Did you send a notice out? I can refresh your 
recollection. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair presents to you a document and asks 
you to examine it and see if you identify it. If so, state what it is. 

(Document handed to witness, who conferred with his counsel. ) 

The Cuatrman. Have you examined the document? 

Mr. Binns. Yes; I have. 

The Cuamman. Do you identify it? 

Mr. Brnns. I do. 

The Cuarrman. What is it? 

Mr. Bryns. It was a notice that was written and sent to the em- 
ployees on January 4, 1957. 

The CuarrmMan. That was sent out to your employees ? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir; it was. 

The Cuamman. Who directed you to send it? Where did you get 
your instructions about that? 

Mr. Bryns. Mr. Kitchin. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Kitchin? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. He instructed you to send out such a notice? 

Mr. Bryns. Pardon? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kitchin instructed you to send out that notice, 
or something to that effect, to the employees? 

Mr. Brnns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That may be made exhibit No. 4 
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(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 4” for refer- 
ence, and may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read that into the 
record, and also this letter was written regarding the employees. 

The CuarrmMan. It may be printed into the record. Do you want 
to read it? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. It may be read. 

Mr. Kennepy. Dated November 15, 1956, on the stationery of the 
Morton Frozen Foods, Inc., letterhead, to Mr. Merle Smith. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


MorToN FROZEN Foops, INc., 
Louisville, Ky., November 15, 1956. 
Mr. MERLE SMITH, 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union of America, 
Webster City, Iowa. 

Dear Mr. SmMitH: We have been asked to submit a list of people for offices 
in the forthcoming union here in the Webster City division. We have given 
this thorough study and consideration, and feel that this list of officers would 
best represent the employees and would be very fair in their dealings with 
management: 

President, Clifford Hayes 
Vice president, Joyce Fortune 
Secretary, Ethel Urich 
Stewards, day shift: 
Processing area, Peter Hanson, Bessie Larson 
Dock and freezers, Richard Jessen 
Night shift, second : 
Processing area, Iris Jensen 
Dock and freezer, William Dirks 
Night shift, third : All third-shift personnel, Margie Hill 

We do hope that the above list meets with your approval, and feel that 
they would effectively do their work to the satisfaction of the employees and 
to management. 

Very truly yours, 
KEITH C. BINNS, Manager. 


Mr. Kennepy. Then, Mr. Chairman, this is the notice that went on 
the board, dated January 4, 1957. 


(The notice referred to follows :) 

JANUARY 4, 1957. 
To All Employees: 

This bulletin is being given to each employee in this plant to once again 
clarify the management’s recognition of the bakers and confectionery workers 
union. As the management, we recognized that this union would be most 
beneficial to you as an employee, and to us as management, in distributing our 
product along with the union label. As you are aware, Continental has some 
6,400 salesmen-drivers in their system. From this fact alone, you can realize 
the tremendous sales potential these men can create. The more sales, the 
more assured you are of continuous work. 

There seems to be some concern as to the contract and the 5-cent increase. 
The union, after going through our financial statements, felt that at the present 
time the company, economically, could only bear a 5-cent increase at the present 
time. The remainder of the contract is very economically sound. There are 
some details excluded; however, we have been able to work some of these 
out, and I am sure that as more come up, we here can satisfactorily work 
these out. 

In summarizing the above I hope that I have clarified some of the ques- 
tions that have been in your minds. The company certainly intends to work 
with the union, and in turn, we feel that the union will work with us. It takes 
a mutual feeling of good will. The management wishes and expects you to 
participate in all of your union activities. This will assure us as manage- 
ment that we are working with all employees in this plant, and, as stated 
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above, we as management do intend to work with the bakers and confectionery 
workers union, which is a representation of you, as an employee. 

I would like to express to you at this time a wish for a very happy and pros- 
perous new year. 

Thank you. 

KEITH C. BINNS, 
General Manager. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were also assisting, were you not, in making 
sure that all the employees were signed up in the union 4 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Dawson. He does not understand the question. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were also assisting, were you not, the bakery 
workers, to make sure that all of the employees were signed up in 
the union, to insure that all of the employees were members of the 
union, were you not? 

Mr. Brnns. Yes, as far as furnishing a list. 

Mr. Kennepy. And also the union would keep you advised as to 
who was not signed up in the union so that you could get in touch 
with them, is that right ? 

Mr. Brnns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that, here is a 
letter of February 12, 1957. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair hands you a photostatic copy of a letter 
dated February 12, 1957, addressed to you from Merle C. Smith. 
Would you examine that and see if you identify it ? 

(A document was handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Brxns. I recognize it. 

The Cuatrman. That may be made exhibit No. 5. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 5” for refer- 
ence and will be found in the appendix on p. 6221.) 

Mr. Kennepy. I just might read, Mr. Chairman, briefly. This is 
dated February 12, 1957, to Mr. Keith Binns. 


DEAR Sir: Following is a list of names of the ones who have not at this date 
signed papers authorizing the checkoff of union dues. 


And then it gives a list of employees. At the bottom it says: 


There may be others that we have overlooked, but this is the present list. We 
would appreciate any assistance you can give in cutting down this list as far as 
possible. 

The Cuatrman. Did all of them finally sign up? Did all of them 
join? Did all of your employees join this union ? 

Mr. Bryns. I don’t think all of them did. However, I do not know 
that. I don’t believe all of them; no, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. I would like to ask one question. You have read 
the Taft- i law; have you not? 

Mr. Bryns. Pardon? 

Senator + NEDY. You have read the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Bryns. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Kennepy. You never read it? 

Mr. Bryns. No, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you know that section 8 (a) (1) states that 
it will be an unfair labor practice to interfere, restrain, or coerce em- 
ployees in the exercise of their rights guaranteed in section 7 of this 
title, and No. 2, is to dominate or ‘interfere with the formation or ad- 
ministration of any labor organization. 
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In other words, you have never read that section ? 

Mr. Bryns. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you get legal advice during this period? 
You had Mr. Karr, as I remember it. He was the attorney for the 
company ? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you ever discuss with him what your rights 
were and the actions you were taking in regard to giving those who 
were active in union work that would encourage them to resign, No. 1, 
and the letters you have written ? 

All of those acts are covered by the Taft- Hartley Act and are, in 
my opinion, prohibited. Of course, that is a decision the Board will 
have to arrive at. But did you get any legal advice as to what you 
could do legally and what you could do or could not do as far as 
limiting or encouraging organization in your company ? 

Mr. brxns. Certainly Mr. Karr was aware of it. 

Senator Kennepy. Did Mr. Karr tell you that some of the actions 
you had taken were not permitted under the Taft-Hartley Act ? 

Mr. Bryns. I would like to clear up one thing, if I may, sir. I 
was only following instructions. 

Senator Kennepy. Whose instructions? 

Mr. Bryns. My superiors. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Kitchin? 

Mr. Bryns. That is right. 

Senator Kennepy. Was Mr. Kitchin informed as to every action 
that you took? 

Mr. Bryns. As far as I know; yes, sir. 

Senator Kr NNEpDY. In other words, when you sent out a letter to 
the bakery union with a list of those people who had not joined a 
union or when you assigned a worker in the company to less satis- 
factory work or undesirable work in the hope that they would re- 
sign, was your superior informed of that? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Bryns. Yes; he knew about that. 

Senator Kennepy. In other words, every action that you took to 
discourage the packers coming into the plant as the union and every 
action you took to encourage ‘the bakers workers was known to your 
superior ¢ 

Mr. Bryns. That I took; yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. In other words, you felt that the actions you 
were taking represented company policy ? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Let me ask you this: Do you know who was 
advising Mr. Kitchin of the legal rights that you had in the actions 
you took? In other words, you were ‘taking action which, in my opin- 
jon, was against the Taft-Hartley Act. “Did you get ‘legal advice 
which would tell you whether you could do that? 

Did you know that you were limited in the action you could take 
to prevent a union from coming into a company or to encourage a 
union coming into a company ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) ' 

Mr. Bryns. In the first particular case, in 1955, I was told, and 
certainly I understood, that as far as Nathan Shefferman’s actions 
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in the plant, it was strictly up to him. Everything that he did did 
not come from me, or only a small part of it. 

Senator Krnnepy. In other words, you were told by Mr. Kitchin 
that you were to work with Mr. Shefferman’s representatives and 
under their direction and, therefore, all of the actions which we have 
heard discussed, this is the statement you are making, came about 
as a result of the advice of Mr. Shefferman’s representatives; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Binns. That is correct. 

Senator Kennepy. And you, yourself, never read the Taft-Hartley 
Act and never knew whe ther the actions you were taking were in ac- 
cord with it or against it; is that correct? 

Mr. Brxns. That is correct. 

Senator Kennepy. You never discussed it with Mr. Karr? 

Mr. Bryns. I don’t recall discussing it with him; no. 

Senator Kmnnepy. In other words, you just discussed it with Mr. 
Shefferman. Did you ever discuss it with the other attorney, Mr. 
Lund ¢ 

Mr. Brxns. No, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Karr, as I understand it, was the one that 
filled out this family information form and which at the bottom 
of it had, “No,” at the bottom of it, which means he is against the 
union, and then it says, “Get rid.” Did Mr. Karr tell you that? 

The Cuarrman. “No” means he is for the union. 

Mr. Krennepy. “No” means he is for the union and they are to get 
rid of him. 

Senator Kennepy. Well, you tell us, so we can get this straight. 
What does “get rid” mean? To discourage him so he will resign ? 

Mr. Binns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Does that mean he was for the packinghouse or 
for the bakery # 

Mr. Binns. Well, of course, the packinghouse was the first union in 
there. When the B. and C. were in there, to my knowledge, the 
packinghouse workers were not in there. 

Senator Kennepy. I would like to ask counsel. Did Mr. Karr have 
anything to do with this? 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened was that this form was made up at 
the suggestion of Mr. Nevitt—and correct me if I am wrong—who 
was 

Senator Kennepy. Was Mr. Nevitt an attorney ? 

Mr. Bryns. I can’t know that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Nevitt was a representative of Mr. Shefferman. 
He came up and met with management. Management had an attor- 
ney, Mr. Karr. Mr. Karr was approached. This form was made up 
by Mr. Nevitt. 

Mr Karr knew the people in the area. They would make a form 
like this up for everyone that they had employed or that they expected 
to employ. 

They would send that form in to Mr. Karr. Mr. Karr would check 
the background of the individual and then he would advise the com- 
pany whether, if the man was already employed, to get rid of the man 
or, if he had not been employed, whether he could be hired. 

That was based on whether he was for or against the union. So, 
in my estimation, it is a clear violation of the Taft-Hartley. But in 
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addition to that, they went further than that and got another attorney, 
through Mr. Karr, another attorney, Mr. Lund, who handled the 
affairs of the employees’ committee which, once again, is a clear vio- 
lation of the Taft-Hartley, in my judgment. 

Senator Kennepy. I am hoping that these attorneys come in. It 
seems to me they have a god deal of responsibility as well as Mr. 
Shefferman in giving you ‘the advice that they did and Mr. Kitchin 
obviously had responsibility in giving you the advice that he gave you. 

Therefore, having supervision of the actions that you took, which 
were improper, I think they should come forward. T must say that 
I think you have been a very honest witness, which I think is helpful 
to the committee. 

Mr. Bryns. Thank you. 

Senator Kennepy. It may not be desirable from the point of view 
of your company, but, nevertheless, you have, as I gather it, you have 
told the truth. 

Mr. Binns. To the best of my ability, I have. 

The Cuatrman. Do youstill work for the company ? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes; I do. 

Senator Ervin. The fact is the Morton Frozen Food Co., the man- 
agement of Morton Frozen Co. that owned the plant was opposed to 
a union and then when the Continental Baking Co. acquired own- 
ership, they favored the union. Is that right? 

Mr. Brxns. Yes; that is true. 

Senator Ervry. And Mr. Shefferman’s associates, they furnished 
assistance on both sides of the fence, just depending on which side they 
wanted to work ? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman? 

The Coamman. Senator McNamara. 

Senator McNamara. Your immediate superior was the same man 
when it was the Morton Co. before it was associated with Continental 
Bakery as it was after; is that right? 

Mr. Binns. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. There was no change, as far as you are con- 
cerned, with your relationship with it, but your superior was still the 
same man ? 

Mr. Binns. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Does the name of the company still remain the 
Morton Co. ? 

Mr. Dawson. May I clear that up? It was the Morton Packing 
Co. That was a Kentucky corporation. It is now Morton Frozen 
Foods, a division of Continental Baking Co. 

Senator McNamara. What is this, just a franchise deal, or is it a 
merger? How do you describe it? 

Mr. Dawson. No; it is a part of Continental Baking Co., just a 
division of that company. 

Senator McNamara. What does that mean, that they operate under 
a franchise? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir; it is just operated as part of the Continental 
Baking Co. 


Senator McNamara. Then it is a merger of the two companies. 
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Mr. Dawson. They bought the assets, dissolved the corporation, and 
they became a part of Continental. 

Senator McNamara. I would like to ask the plant manager this 
question: You are still the plant manager of this same plant? 

Mr. Bryns. No, sir. I left there March 31st of this year. 

Senator McNamara. You now work for Continental Baking? 

Mr. Binns. Yes; in Louisville, Ky. 

Senator McNamara. You have the same superior? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. That is, the same as you had prior to this? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You are in the same capacity in another 

lant ¢ 

Mr. Binns. No, sir; I am administrative assistant. 

Senator McNamara. You are administrative assistant, Isee. Then 
from your knowledge of the employees in the Morton plant, when the 
packinghouse w orkers were attempting to organize it, do you believe 
that they would have voted in favor of the Packinghouse Workers 
Union had there not been this antiunion campaign on the part of the 
company ¢ 

Mr. Bryn. In my opinion, I do not believe that they would have 
gotten in. 

Senator McNamara. They would have organized the company ? 

Mr. Brinn. No; I do not think so. 

Senator McNamara. You think they would not have? 

Mr. Bryns. No. 

Senator McNamara. In your estimation, the packinghouse workers 
would not have won the majority of the members, the employees of the 
plant ? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes; that is my impression. 

Senator McNamara. You do not think they would have been 
successful ? 

Mr. Binns. That is right, I do not think they would have been. 

Senator McNamara. Do you know if they had been successful, 
whether the wages would have been considerably higher than they are 
now ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Binns. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. They would have been higher ? 

Mr. Bruns. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. But despite that, you do not think that the 
employees would have gone along with the packinghouse workers ? 

Mr. Bryns. In my opinion, again, I do not, Senator, because we had 
just gotten started there. 

Senator McNamara. If it was left to your judgment, you would not 
have hired Sherfferman because you thought you had no use for him; 
is that it ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Bryns. Let me say this, that we had no personnel department. 

Senator McNamara. You had no personnel problems? 

Mr. Brnns. No personnel department. In the plant or as far as the 
company was concerned, we had none. 
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Senator McNamara. In other words, you handled ororything, you 
were the personnel department as well as the plant manager 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You had no personnel problems of any kind ¢ 

Mr. Binns. Well, we just had gotten started. 

Senator McNamara. Well, you had been in operation for 3 or 4 
months. 

Mr. Bryns. February 21st of that year. 

Senator McNamara. That is, when the packinghouse people came 
along it was only a few months / 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Your understanding in the first instance is that 
Shefferman was hired to set up a personnel department in the organi- 
zation; is that right ? 

Mr. Brxns. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Then it developed that he was hired for an- 
other purpose, to keep the union out ¢ 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Were you there long after the bakery workers 
started to represent the employees? Were you there for some months? 

Mr. Bryns. I left the 31st day of March of this year. 

Senator McNamara. Then you were there for some months? 

Mr. Brxyns. Three months; yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Do you know whether or not the employees 
held meetings, which were operated as you understand a union would 
function with employees, holding meetings and electing their officers 
and such things, under the bakery workers ¢ 

Mr. Brxns. I do not quite understand your question. 

Senator McNamara. You were there for some months after the 
bakery workers signed this contract that was offered to them by the 
management ¢ 

Mr. Brnns. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Do you know whether your employees then 
started to function in a regular trade union, holding periodic meet- 
ings and selecting their own officers and all of those things? 

Mr. Brxys. Yes, they have meetings. 

Senator McNamara. Did you recognize their stewards that were 
selected as responsible men for the employees / 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Did they set up grievance procedures and 
such things? 

Mr. Bryys. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. So in your estimation, they were functioning 
as a proper trade union ? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kennepy. I have one more question. 

Mr. Binns, you stated that you never read the Taft-Hartley Act. 
I do not have any doubt that Mr. Kitchin, however, is in charge of 
personnel—is that correct—for your whole company ¢ 





Mr. Bixns. In charge of production, Senator. 
Senator Kennepy. And personnel? 
Mr. Binns. Yes, sir. No, no. 
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Senator Kennepy. Who is in charge of personnel ? 

Mr. Bryns. There is no personnel ‘department. 

Senator Kennepy. This is controlled by Continental Baking, this 
company / 

Mr. Binns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. And is Continental Baking the biggest com- 
pany of its kind in the country ? 

Mr. Binns. Yes, as I understand. 

Senator Kennepy. Do you not assume that Mr. Kitchin had some 
consultation with the governing oflicials, the responsible officials, of 
Continental Baking about this matter? 

Mr. Bryys. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. You do assume that? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. So you assume that some place in the company 
Mr. Kitchin talked with someone who had read the Taft-Hartley Act, 
who must have been familiar with the fact of whether the practices 
you were carrying out were unfair labor practices or not? 

Mr. Bryns. I would assume that. 

Senator Kennepy. In other words, we must assume that Mr. Kit- 
chin, who supervised your action, was aware and Continental Baking 
Co. was aware that what they were doing were unfair labor practices. 

Mr. Brnns. As far as I am concerned, yes. 

Senator Kennepy. I have no doubt that they were unfair labor 
practices. They were supervised by Mr. Kitchin, the top manage- 
ment of one of the largest companies in the Nation. 

It says in section 3 it is an unfair labor practice for any employer by 
discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of employme nt or any term 
or condition ot employ ment to encourage or discourage membership 
in T labor organization. 

I do not think there is any doubt but that the actions that your 
company took in this case were unfair labor practices. You did 
encourage in regard to hiring, tenure of employment, and membership 
in a labor organization, or sought to do so. 

I think that Continental and the Morton Co. have a great responsi- 
bility to bear in their permitting actions of this type to take place. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman, just one more question. 

Did the Morton Co. originate in this instance or did they have other 
plants ? 

Mr. Binns. They originated in Louisville, Ky. They, at that time, 
had plants in C rozet, Va., Louisville, Ky., and Nashville, Tenn. 


Senator McNamara. And this plant in Iowa was a branch plant of 
the Louisville operation ? 


Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Then it wasanold company. How old was it? 
Mr. Dawson. P robably 20. Thatisa guess. 

Senator McNamara. It has been in operation for many years? 


Mr. Dawson. Yes. Not in this particular line of food products. 
but others. 


Senator McNamara. Other food processing ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Do you know whether or not they are a union 
plant in Kentucky ? 

Mr. Dawson. No. 
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Senator McNamara. They were nonunion ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. This was the first experience of the Morton Co. 
as far as you understand ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Have the bakery workers taken over the oper- 
ations of the company in Kentucky ? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara. That is all, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will stand in recess until 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 1: 10 p. m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
was recessed, to reconvene at 2: 30 p. m., of the same day.) 

(Members of the select committee present at the taking of the recess 
were Senators McClellan, Ervin, Kennedy, McNamara, and Curtis.) 


AFTER RECESS 


(The select committee reconvened at 2:30 p. m., Senator John L. 
McClellan (chairman) presiding.) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

(Members of the select committee present at the convening of the 
session: Senators McClellan and Curtis.) 

The CuarrmaAn. All right, Mr. Kennedy, proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF PIERRE E. G. SALINGER—Resumed 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Salinger, you have been sworn before. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to put some more figures in the record at this time. 

You made an examination of the records of the Morton Frozen 
Food Co., as well as the LRA, have you, Mr. Shefferman’s firm, and 
these figures were obtained from Mr. Shefferman’s firm. Can you 
tell the committee what expenditures were made by the Morton Frozen 
Food Co., first to defeat the packinghouse workers through the use 
of LRA, and then will you give us the figure of how much was given 
to LRA in order to bring the bakery workers union into the plant? 

Mr. Saurncer. During the year 1955, which was the year that the 
packinghouse workers attempted to organize the plant, starting with 
the month of July, which is when they employed the services of Mr. 
Shefferman, the company spent a total of $12,590.29 on the services 
of Mr. Shefferman to defeat the packinghouse workers. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much was spent on the services of Mr. Shef- 
ferman to assist the bakery workers ? 

Mr. Satincer. In the following year, the firm charged the Morton 
Frozen Food Co. a total of $8,306.38 in their effort to bring in the 
bakery workers’ union. 

Mr. Kennepy. So it cost $12,000 to defeat the union, and $8,000 
to bring one in. 

Mr. Sauincer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, do you have 





The Cuarrman. Does that include attorney fees that they may have 
paid ? 

Mr. Sarrncer. That would include all fees that they would have 
paid; yes, sir. If I can explain those attorney fees, usually the way 
they are, the way they show up on these bills, the labor relations firm 
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submits to the client, in this case the Morton Frozen Food, and they 
just say, “Disbursements,” so many dollars, or $1,400, and included 
in that amount would be whatever they had spent on behalf of the 
attorney. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have some other figures there ? 

Mr. Saurncer. Well, Mr. Nevitt was not the only employee of La- 
bor Relations Association of Chicago, who was in Webster City dur- 
ing the time the packinghouse workers were attempting to organize 
that plant. In fact, during the month of November, just before the 
election, they had quite a task force out there. This included Mr. 
Louis Jackson, who was the head of the New York office of LRA; 
Mr. Murton Orr, assistant to Mr. Jackson, in New York; Mr. Walter 
J. Patterson, who works out of the Chicago office; Mr. John Shore, 
who works out of the Chicago office; and Nathan Shefferman him- 
self. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they have a task force up there to assist the 
bakery union ¢ 

Mr. Sauincer. The only task force that assisted the bakers union 
was Mr. Charles Bromley, and then for several days Mr. James T. 
Nelson also spent some time out there, another employee of Labor 
Relations Associates. 

Mr. Kennepy. They had approximately six people up there to de- 
feat the packinghouse workers, and a couple up there to help the 
bakers; is that right ? 

Mr. Sattnoer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Do you establish that by reason of the expense 
accounts ¢ 

Mr. Satincer. We have in our possession the daily reports of the 
employees of Mr. Shefferman’s firm, and we have been able to recon- 
struct their activities from these daily reports. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think that is all. 

Mr. Stewart Lund, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cramman. You solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Lunp. I do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF STEWART LUND 


The CHarrmMan. Give your name, your place of residence, and your 
profession or occupation. 

Mr. Lunp. My name is Stewart H. M. Lund, I am an attorney and 
practicing law in the firm of Lund & Lund of Webster City, Iowa, and 
my home address is 728 Elm Street. 

The CuarrmMan. Being an attorney, I assume that you waive right 
of counsel. 

Mr. Lunp. Some of my clients have waived it, so I don’t think I 
even ought to take my own, Senator. I will waive it. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are an attorney in Webster City, Iowa? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. Were you approached to do some work for a com- 
mittee, antiunion committee, at the Morton Frozen Foods Co.? 

Mr. Lunp. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Were you first approached by the members of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Lunp. No, I was approached first by Mr. Lloyd Karr, a loca] 
attorney in Webster City. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Karr represent these employees / 

Mr. Lunp. No, Mr. Karr was a retained attorney for Morton’s. 

Mr. Krennepy. So you were approached by the attorney for the 
Morton Frozen Foods Co. ? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct, siz 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say to you at that time / 

Mr. Lunp. He made inquiry of me, if I would be interested in rep- 
resenting a committee of people who clic | not want a union in Morton’s, 
and Ds I would be interested in engaging in that kind of work. I told 
him at that time that if the ae e saw fit to employ me, or retain 
me as such, I would consider it, and it was the first meeting I had with 
Mr. Karr. 

Mr. Kennepy. Subsequently, did you meet with some of the em- 
Pp loy ees that he sent to your office ¢ 

. Lunp. Yes, sir. I believe the first time Mr. Hayes and Mr. 
tee came to the office, the first time and on that same day or the next 
morning early, there were 7 or 8 or 9, a small group of them came 
together. 

Mr. Kennepy. You started meeting with them; is that right? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. During the course of these meetings, did you arrange 
to have antiunion literature printed up and distributed ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did you also meet during this period of time 
and obtain advice from a man by the name of John Nevitt ! 

Mr. Lunp. I met him but I didn’t receive advice. I received sug- 
gestions, and I had a definite reservation from Mr. Karr with refer- 
ence to my employment and I would not say I received advice from 
him, but I was at meetings where he was present. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whom did you meet with? You met with Mr. 
Nevett and who else was present ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, I believe Mr. Binns sat in. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Binns? 

Mr. Lunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He is general manager of the plant ? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir; he e general manager at Morton’s. I was 
acquainted with him, of course, not socially or businesswise, but I knew 
who he was. My office h: woe to be very close to the plant. 

(At this point Senator Kennedy entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Lunn. I used to see him and greet him, but Mr. ‘Binns on these 
meetings at Mr. Karr’s office was present although he took no activity 
in the meetings, and Mr. Nevett was there on 3 or 4 occasions and I am 
not definite as to the number of occasions. I have tried to reconstruct 
notes to tell us JI ust exactly how many, but I cannot. There were 3, or 
4, or maybe 5 meetings that I had at Mr. Karr’s office, and I believe at 
substantially all of these Mr. Nevitt was present. 

Now, there were some other people present, but I don’t recall their 
names, or exactly who they were, or what the connection was. 
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Mr. Kennepy. At those meetings, were you discussing the activities 
of this employees’ committee ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And were you also discussing the kind of literature 
that would be put out # 

Mr. Lunp. There was a discussion of that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did Mr. Nevitt make certain suggestions to you, 
as far as the literature was concerned ? 

Mr. Lunp. There were suggestions made by both Mr. Karr and 
Mr. Nevitt. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Nevitt told you about the kind of literature 
that he had used or had been used by his firm in other areas and other 
companies ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. I didn’t understand the word “firm,” Mr. Kennedy. I 
did understand that this literature had been used successfully in other 
communities, but not until after this committee started investigating 
did I know the connection of Mr. Nevitt. I understood that ue was 
an employee of Morton’s. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you work your literature up from what was 
suggested by Mr. Nevitt, that had been used successfully in other 
places ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. I had used some of that as a format, but not verbatim. 
I used some of it ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, were you also working to find out the back- 
ground of the employees ¢ 

Mr. Lunn. No; I had nothing to do with that at all. All I did 
was to more or less know who the people were that came to my 
office. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make any kind of investigation of Mr. Peter- 
son, of the packinghouse workers ? 

Mr. Lunp. I made an investigation of that by telephone, and it 
amounted to two telephone calls to Estherville, to people whom I 
knew, with reference to the activities that had taken place in Esther- 
ville: yes, 

Mr. Kennepy. And then some literature was put out on Mr. 
Peterson ? 

Mr. Lunn. That is correct, and it was put out at my office. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that approved by Mr. Binns first 

Mr. Lunp. No; he had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that planned with Mr. Nevitt? Did Mr. Nevitt 
first suggest ae vou check on Mr. Peterson / 

Mr. Lunp. I don’t know who would have suggested it first. I do 
know that my policy in handling this particular ‘committee was that I 
made my own personal investigation of any of the literature that was 
put out first before I put it out. 

Now, who suggested it, I am not certain. It would probably have 
been suggested at those meetings and it could have been, and whether 
it was Mr. Nevitt or not I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you review generally who was for the union 
and who was against the union, so “that the company would be kept 
informed ? 

Mr. Lunp. I didn’t get into that too deeply. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you did do a little of that ’ 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You did doa little of that? 

Mr. Lunn. I got a little of that from the committee as they met 
with me from time to time, more or less to check the progress where 
they felt there were any specific departments in the plant that were 
tending to go for the union, or tending to go against the committee, 
or vice versa. 

It was just what the reaction was. It was not just by numbers and 
not by names, because I didn’t recognize all of the names. 

ae Kennepy. You received some compensation, did you, for this 
work ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. I did eventually ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You received that compensation from the Morton 
Frozen Foods Co. ? 

Mr. Lunp. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You received it from the attorney of the Morton 
Frozen Foods? 

Mr. Lunp. Mr. Karr paid me that directly; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. They paid you $400? 

Mr. Lunn. I would like to verify that—$458.10 and that was paid 
to me roughly about December 20, that is when my deposit record 
indicates that I received it. At least that is the day I deposited it. 

Mr. Kennepy. You received that money from the attorney of the 
Morton Frozen Foods Co. ? 

Mr. Lunn. Yes, sir; that was received from Lloyd Karr and he 
paid me that himself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that everything that you were 
doing, first being given this position through the company, meeting 
with representatives of the company, it was all clearly in violation of 
the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Lunp. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t understand that? 

Mr. Lunn. No, sir; that is not the situation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever read the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Lunp. I have, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. When we went out and interviewed you first, Mr. 
Lund, our investigator asked you whether you had received any 
money from the attorney, or from the Morton Frozen Foods Co.; 
what did you say at that time? 

Mr. Lunn. I told him at that time that I had not received any 
money from Morton’s Frozen Foods, because I had not. Mr. Salinger 
is the one that saw me first, with reference to that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell him that you hadn’t been paid any way 
directly or indirectly by the Morton Frozen Foods? 

Mr. Lunp. I didn’t say indirectly. I said the committee had not 
paid me, nor had Morton’s; that the committee had paid me only as a 
token gift, by the steak knives. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell them anything about the money you 
received from the attorney of the Morton’s Frozen Foods Co. ? 

Mr. Lunp. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you think the attorney for the Morton’s Frozen 
Foods Co. was paying this money out of his own personal pocket, and 
you didn’t know that the money was coming from the company? 

Mr. Lunn. At the time, I didn’t know specifically how it was paid. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Lund, you knew he wasn’t paying you out of his 
own money, and you knew the money was coming from the Morton 
Frozen Foods Co. 

Mr. Lunn. I assumed that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were put in your position by a representative 
of the Morton Frozen Foods Co., and you met with them, and they 
gave you advice on the literature, and they gave you advice on the 
operation of this supposedly spontaneous employees’ committee, and 
ultimately you received some $450 and you say you didn’t know that 
that was a violation of the Taft-Hartley Act ? 

Mr. Lunp. Your statements, I don’t believe, are entirely correct, 
and not as I understand them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Let me ask you, weren’t you originally approached 
by the attorney of the Morton Frozen Foods Co. ? 

_Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir; and I made a reservation at that first meeting, 
sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t he tell you that you would be compensated 
by the Morton Frozen Foods Co. ? 

Mr. Lunp. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there any discussion of fee at all ? 

Mr. Lunp. There was, but that was not the discussion, Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, he has told us in the form of an affidavit that 
he told you right at the beginning that your compensation was coming 
from the Morton Frozen Foods Co. 

Mr. Lunp. I didn’t understand it as such, that it was coming di- 
rectly from them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lunp. My understanding was this: When I first met with Mr. 
Karr, Mr. Karr told me at the first meeting, “I do not know if you 
will be paid a fee or not, and it depends upon how this works out.” 
I told him that I would take on the job if I could have my reservation, 
as an attorney to represent the committee, as an attorney client with- 
out any direction from them. They did not give me advice, and they 
gave suggestions to me as to what they wanted done, but, on many 
occasions, that was not carried out. 

Mr. Kennepy. In the first place, Mr. Karr says, “I told Stewart 
Lund,” and I will put this in later on, “he would be compensated for 
his services by the Morton Frozen Foods Co.” 

Mr. Lunp. That was later; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He said that, when he first talked to you, he said 
that you were going to be compensated. Did he tell you later you 
were going to be compensated by Morton’s? 

Mr. Lunp. That was after I had made the reservation, definitely, 
and I was not to have two employers. I want this reservation in 
there, Mr. Kennedy, because that is exactly what happened. I was 
acquainted with the Taft-Hartley Act, and, now, I am not an expert 
on it. This is the only time that I have had an occasion to deal 
with it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you tell our investigator when he went back 
to you and we had then established the fact that you received this 
money through the Morton Frozen Foods Co.—didn’t you tell him at 
that time that the reason you hadn’t told him the truth originally was 
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because there was a lawyer-client confidential relationship between 
youand Mr. Karr? . 

Mr. Lunp. There was a confidence between Mr. Karr and me 
as to the payments of money, yes, but the attorney-client relationship 
was with—this was after the payment of this, and the money was after 
the election was over with, and my attorney-client relationship was 
with the committee, and I maintained that strictly. 

Senator Kennepy. You say it is with the committee. You know, 
and we have heard a witness this morning, that was a two-man com- 
mittee, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Lunn. No, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. You are talking about what committee; the 
“we” committee? We heard a witness say this morning that it was 
a fake committee and, really, he and his partner were the only two 
real officers of the committee. Are you aware of that? 

Mr. Lunp. There were no officers; and yes, sir, I heard Mr. Long. 

Senator Krennepy. He said it was a fake committee, and it was in 
answer to Senator McNamara’s question. 

Mr. Lunp. Then I have been certainly duped in that respect, be- 
cause my first meeting with them 

Senator Kennepy. How many were there? 

Mr. Lunp. There were 10 or 11 at the second meeting. The first 
meeting was with Mr. Hayes and Mr. Long, when they came to my 
office. I told them that if they wanted to get a committee together, 
I would be glad to talk with them and determine then if they 
wanted to do something about it. I recognized the difficulties under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and I very carefully wanted to be sure that 
I, myself, was not doing something to the workers that was in 
violation of the act. 

Senator Kennepy. Now, let me ask you this: You talked about the 
fact that you didn’t want to have two employers. The committee 
never did pay you, did they ? 

Mr. Lunp. The committee? 

Senator Kennepy. The “we” committee. 

Mr. Lunp. They gave me rather an expensive set of Swedish steak 
knives. 

Senator Kennepy. They didn’t compensate you, and Mr. Karr com- 
pensated you for the company ? 

Mr. Lunp. Mr. Karr compensated me. 

Senator Kennepy. Why were you so concerned not to accept pay- 
ment from Mr. Karr in the first meeting if he finally compensated 
you, and who did you think was going to compensate you? 

Mr. Lunn. I absolutely wasn’t certain, Senator. 

Senator Krennepy. You said that would depend on how things 
worked out. What did you mean by that? Whether there would 
be a union there or not? 

Mr. Lunp. No; I reserved the right to talk to this committee and 
to determine if I wanted to work with them on the basis of gathering 
information for them, and presenting it to them and seeing what the 
committee wanted to do. I reserved my attorney-client relationship 
for this committee. I was not sure that a committee would want to 
work with me under the terms I wanted to work, and I was not sure 
there would be a committee. That was the first meeting that I had. 
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Senator Kennepy. Then did you send them a bill? 

Mr. Lunp. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Senator Kenny py. Whom did you send the bill to? 

Mr. Lunp. I did not send a bill to anybody. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Karr offered you the $400? 

Mr. Lunp. He came down and told me he could pay me. 

Senator Kennepy. What you are saying to us, just so that we will 
get it straight, is that Mr. Karr appro: wched you, and you stated you 
first wanted to talk to this committee, to decide whether you would 
take the assignment, and the reason you did that was because of your 
ethical sense that you didn’t want to have two employers. 

Then, when the committee came down—and the head of the com- 
mittee himself said this morning under oath it was a fake, and it had 
no real membership, and so on—when that committee came down they 
never did compensate you, and you were compensated by Mr. Karr, 
and so, in fact, you were representing one group and you were com- 
pensated by the management. You were supposed to be representing 
the workers. How do you justify that, ethically ? 

Mr. Lunp. I don’t agree with Mr. Long at all that this was a fake 
committee, because these meetings 

Senator Krmnnepy. Even aside from whether that is a fake com- 
mittee or not, that doesn’t seem to me to be significant. Why didn’t 
they compensate you, if you were working for them, and why did Mr. 
Karr compensate you? 

Mr. Lunp. They were going to compensate me by taking up a 
collection among the committee, and I am sure, if Mr. Long were 
called back, that he will verify some of these statements that I am 
making. There were many, many meetings in my office, early in 
the morning and late in the afternoon, because I was not assured 
originally that I would be compensated for my time. Meetings took 
place before 8 o’clock in the morning and after 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, and I met with them very often in that manner, and there 
were times when there were 2 meetings, or maybe 3. I have held 
meetings in the morning, afternoon, and in the evening. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you ever discuss with them the question of 
the compensation ? 

Mr. Lunp. No; except that I was to be paid, and it would have to 
come from them, and that is what it was. 

Senator Kennepy. This isn’t what happened. 

Mr. Lunp. That isn’t actually what happened. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Karr, the man who originally contacted 
you, presumably you say, on their behalf, he was the one who ulti- 
mately paid you. 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir; after the election was over; that is correct. 

didn’t even keep an account sheet on it, an actual account sheet 
on it. 

Senator Kennepy. I can’t believe that you are as casual about your 
personal affairs as you would suggest, that Mr. Karr could come to see 
you, and you would then take on this assignment and work on it for 
employees, and never get paid by them, “and then get paid by the 
employers who were using all of their energy to keep the union out of 
the plant. 

Mr. Lunp. Well, the company wasn’t the only one that was con- 
cerned. This is a small town, Senator, and it is a very small town. 
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Senator Kennepy. Did anybody in the small town pay you? 

Mr. Lunp. We were very much interested in Morton’s, the town was, 
many of us were that were on an industrial go-ahead committee. 

Senator Kennepy. Did the industrial go-ahead committee talk to 
you about this? 

Mr. Lunp. I talked to some of them; yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. What would you talk to them about ¢ 

Mr. Lunn. I don’t recall specifically. 

Senator Kennepy. Now wait a minute. 

Mr. Lunp. I don’t remember the details. 

Senator Kennepy. Did they suggest to you it would be wise to 
keep the union out? 

Mr. Lunn. There were some meetings, and not meetings, but over 
coffee, where some of them were concerned about unions coming into 
Webster City. 

Senator Kennepy. You did this as a public service as much as for 
compensation ? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Senator Kennepy. To keep the union out of the town ? 

Mr. Lunp. No; that isn’t true. 

Senator Kennepy. What is it? 

Mr. Lunp. I don’t believe in keeping the union out. 

Senator Kennepy. What is it you do as a public service / 

Mr. Lunp. I did it as a public service, so that the workers also would 
have their opportunity of having a say. 

You see, before I got into this, this had been going on. 

Senator Kennepy. You thought it was the business of the employ- 
ers, and you thought it was his business, of Mr. Karr representing the 
company, and you thought it was proper for him under the Taft- 
Hartley Act to take a hand to say which union should come in? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, I don’t know if Mr. Karr knew anything about 
that, and I didn’t discuss that with him, as to what union would come 
in, or if any union, and I didn’t discuss that with him, and so I don’t 
know what his ideas were on that. 

Senator Kennepy. You took this on as a public service? Did you 
act for any employees in preventing the bakery union from coming 
in? Did any of the townspeople that you talked to, or this committee, 
this group that you worked for as a public service, did they ever speak 
to you against the bakery workers? Did you ever talk to them over 
coffee ? 

Mr. Lunn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. What did they say about that? 

Mr. Lunp. We were very much surprised at what happened. 

Senator Kennepy. You were? 

Mr. Lunn. Yes, sir; very much surprised. 

Senator Kennepy. What was the cause of your surprise? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, that there was no election; the committee that I 
had were very much disturbed about the union. 

Senator Kennepy. What action did you take? Did you talk to 
Mr. Karr? 

Mr. Lunp. No, sir; I did not talk to Mr. Karr. Mr. Hayes called 
me. 

Senator Kennepy. That is the group you were representing ? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Kennepy. He was disturbed about it, and what did you do? 

Mr. Lunp. He asked me is there was something that could be done 
about it, and I said if the committee wants to get back together again, 
I would be glad to help them. 

Senator Kennepy. They did not go back together ? 

Mr. Lunn. No one contacted me after that; no, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. What about the group ‘of people that you talked 
to over coffee? Did they ever talk to you about it? 

Mr. Lunp. No, sir; and other than just over coffee, they mentioned 
the fact that apparently the bakers union were coming in. I did talk 
to one of my clients who was on this committee—that was Mr. Pilcher 
who was on this original committee, and I believe he is what they call 
a baker ; he combines dough—and I asked him about it. 

He said that the bakers union seemed logical to him. Outside of 
that, that is about the only other contact that I had. 

Senator Kennepy. You are familiar now, as an attorney and as 
someone who has read the Taft-Hartley Act, with all of the action the 
employers took to keep the original union out of Morton’s, and you 
were informed about all of that, those actions ? 

Mr. Lunp. No,sir. The testimony of Mr. Binns has been very much 
of a shock to me here. 

Senator KenNepy. It comes as a surprise ? 

Mr. Lunn. It most certainly does, because I had no part in that and 
I understood no part of that at all. 

Senator Krennepy. You regret your association with this project, 
which now for the first time appears to you as an employer effort to 
prevent a union from coming into a company. 

Mr. Lunp. Yes; I can honestly say that now, when I see some of 
the background that is back of it, because I certainly did not know 
until I heard some of this testimony, and I was very much surprised 
if that background is true. 

Senator Kennepy. It is difficult for me to believe—and I will be 

honest with you—that you were as naive as you have stated that you 
were today about the whole project. Here you are hired by Mr. 
Karr, the attorney for the employer, to deal with a group of employ- 
ees, the leading member of which admitted it was a fake organiza- 
tion, and you were later compensated by Mr. Karr, who is compen- 
sated by Mortons, and the company itself was flagrantly guilty of 
unfair labor practices as defined by the Taft- Hartley Act, and I think 
that your part as an attorney and Mr. Karr’s is subject to some 
criticism. 

Mr. Lunp. Senator, can I reply to you, Senator? I am sorry that 
my attitude seems to be naive to you, because I spent a great deal of 
time on this and many meetings, and there were meetings of evenings 
as high as 25 people in my office. 

We called a public meeting for them, inviting everybody, and of the 
workers there was almost a hundred at that meeting, at which the 
workers themselves conducted a good deal of the meetings, and I sat 
back and advised them, and I advised them under the Taft- Hartley 
Act. They did not know that that is what it was from, but I advised 
them with reference to pamphlets and information that they would 
be bound just as strictly as the union would, or as management would, 
in giving out pamphlets and so forth. 
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In fact, all of these pamphlets were compiled in my office. Mrs. 
Lund ran the ditto machine, and a good share of that was all handled 
by the committee itself. It was put out on the table deleted and, in 
fact, a good deal of it—I had a tough time keeping them from making 
it tougher than it was. 

Senator Kennepy. The only point I would say in answer is that 
would be a very logical account of what happened, if that committee 
had paid you or if you had discussed with the committee compensa- 
tion. But what I think throws that completely out the window is the 
fact that Mr. Karr, representing the employers, paid you, and that 
Mr. enemen’ s representatives were present at some of the meetings. 

Mr. Lunp. I did not know, and I did not even recognize the name 
of Shefferman at all until the committee started investigating it, and 
Mr. Karr advised me that Mr. Nevitt was an employee “of Mr. Shef- 
ferman, and that is the first time I ever knew anything about Shef- 
ferman. 

I am not certain if he was ever present at any of the meetings where 
I was, but I do know that when there were requests made or sugges- 
tions made by Mr. Nevitt and Mr. Karr with reference to some of this 
literature that it was very carefully taken. 

In fact, if I might give an example, Senator, of one that was abso- 
lutely refused to be given, there was a good deal of conversation among 
the employees along i in July, I believe it was, and it was very shortly 
after the union had put out a pamphlet on July 25 with reference— 
they didn’t put it in the pamphlet—a discussion through the plant was 
that Mortons were going to bring in a large number of colored people. 

They wanted some statement made by “We, the Morton Workers,’ 
with reference to that, and we refused. I _ them I would suggest 
to the committee that they could consider it, but I certainly would 
advise them not to, and that was one ex: nom 

There were other examples, but not of that prominence. I know 
that one struck me real clear. We had, particularly, no colored fam- 
ilies in Webster City, and we had no particular problems of that kind. 

I maintained my position that we would lay these out on the table 
and discuss them and mark them up and work them up, and that is 
the way those were compiled. It is true there were a good many of 
the ideas that did come back from Mr. Karr’s office, and I had not 
been dealing in this kind of work before, but I had been doing a great 
deal of organizing of committees and public-service committees. 

Senator Curtis. How large a place is Webster City / 

Mr. Lunp. Between eight and nine thousand. 

Senator Curtis. You had a local committee to attract industry 
there / 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir; we have, sir; and we have a bigger one now 
than we had in 1955. 

Senator Curtis. Were the people generally back of that idea ? 

Mr. Lunp. Oh, yes; very definitely, sir. We have bought land out- 
side of town, and we are now in the process of extending the city 
services outside and utilities outside the city to attract industry. 

Senator Curtis. Were working people interested in bringing more 
industry there, too / 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir; and, in fact, many of us have $100 certificates 
that we have used to buy this land. 
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Senator Curris. I mean potential workers, laboring people. Were 
they interested in the success of it ? 

Mr. Lunp. I don’t know who they would be. I hope so, but I don’t 
know of any specifically, Senator. 

Senator Curtis. Now, as to the public’s interest in this union con- 
troversy, would that actually be described as antiunion or more their 
eagerness in getting this new plant started and not rocking the boat ? 

Mr. Lunp. It was certainly more an idea of getting the plant started. 
It was not a question of antiunion. We have 1 union in town that has 
been there some 12 or 14 years, I believe. It was not antiunion and 
it was a question that Mortons had only been there a few months and 
most of the tenor of my committee, a great deal of the tenor of my 
committee, from my notes, was to the effect of giving the plant an 
opportunity first to see what it could do and they could come back 
within a year. 

The committee also wanted to know about forming their own union. 
Also, they were interested primarily in Mr. Peterson’s activities be- 
cause from my investigation and in my opinion, he pulled a boo-boo 
at Kasterville and the committee was very much.concerned about him 
representing them. 

Senator Curris. These bulletins signed, “We, the workers,” or 
whatever it was, did they purport to “represent everybody working 
there, or was it understood it was a committee? 

Mr. Lunp. No, it was understood it was a committee. But those 
bulletins were usually put out when there was anywhere from 5, 10, 
or maybe as high as 15 who would be present with reference to these 
bulletins. I don’t recall how many we put out, I think there were 
5 or 6, but those were not done just on the spur of the moment. There 
were 2 or 3 days between and usually they came out after the union 
had come out with some sort of a sheet and very often it was in answer 
to the pamphlets that the union had put out. 

Senator Curtis. Now, as to these employees that came to your office 
or came to meetings, did they appear to be speaking for themselves, 
or did their actions and their words and their demeanor indicate that 
they were there to speak a piece for management 

Mr. Lunp. No, sir; they were there to speak for themselves. My 
tenor with them, actually , whether the committee wants to believe it 
or not, was the basis of allowing all of them to get a fair election. 

We had heard a great deal and we were disturbed, and we had 
trouble at Easterville and we had a great deal of trouble at Newton, 
and it was at the time when Perfect Circle was having their difficulty 
and it was the time when Kohler in Wisconsin was having headlines 
and the workers were very much concerned about that. 

Our papers carried information and so did the Des Moines Register 
carry information on that. 

Senator Curtis. At this meeting where about 100 people showed up, 
were there some people who showed up in favor of the packinghouse 
workers ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Were they permitted to speak their piece? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir; everybody was invited to speak. If they didn’t 
it was because they held back. I more or less helped to conduct that 
particular meeting and it was held in the upstairs of the city hall. 
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We called them and told them that it was for the purpose of trying 
to get information. If they had anything they wanted to give, or 

wanted to ask anything, there was the time “where it could be threshed 
out and everybody was invited in. 

I know the union was specifically invited. I didn’t do that per- 
sonally, but I was assured that everybody was invited. 

Senator Curtis. Now, it is true this committee was not a union and 
it was not organized as such, but would you classify it as a fake 
committee ? 

Mr. Lunp. No, sir, very definitely I would not. I am sure if Mr. 
Long would be called back to the stand, he will verify the statement 
I have made with reference to these large meetings and the number 
of meetings because he was present in substantially all of them. 

Senator. Curtis. Now, in your opinion, were the statements carried 
in the bulletin true? 

Mr. Lunp. I felt a good deal of them were true; yes; and I tried to 
verify every single one of them myself, personally. I relied some- 
what on the committee about the activities inside of the plant because 
I had no information on that and I never went into the plant. 

Senator Curtis. Did you feel that some of the statements were not 
true? 

Mr. Lunp. I felt some of them were very strong, sir, but the com- 
mittee wanted it that way. 

Senator Curtis. They were statements of fact, or what might be 
termed argument ? 

Mr. Lunp. Arguments, sir. The fact of it is. I don’t even have a 
complete set of those pamphlets and I thought I did have. 

Senator Curtis. Do you have a complete set of the pamphlets the 
union put out ? 

Mr. Lunp. I have some of them and I don’t believe I have a com- 
plete set, no, but I have some of them and I will be glad to turn them 
over to the committee. Mr. Salinger saw my complete file and I 
handed it to him and if there is anything in my file they can have my 
entire file if they wish to have it. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

Senator McNamara. I would like to ask who called this public meet- 
ing in the city hall that you referred to, at which about 100 people 
were present ? 

Mr. Lunp. The committee did. I believe that occurred one evening 
and I think it was about the actual only evening meeting that we 
had, after supper, and it was their conclusion that we should have 
a public meeting. 

T think that the union also was hav ing one and it was just shortly 
a few days before the election, but the committee decided on it and 
I believe if you have all of the bulletins—and I don’t believe I have 
all of them; I may have one and I am not sure—but I believe it was 
one where bulletins were handed to all of the workers and they were 
invited to this public meeting, anybody who wanted to come. 

Senator McNamara. Who called the public meeting ? 

Mr. Lunp. I did through these pamphlets. 

Senator McNamara. You called it? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir, I called the newspapers and stated that there 
would be a public meeting. 
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Senator McNamara. Then who were you acting for at that time? 

Mr. Lunp. I was acting for the committee, 

Senator McNamara. What committee / 

Mr. Lunp. “We, the Morton Workers.” That was the committee 
that was meeting in my office. 

Senator McNamara. Do you believe there was such a committee? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Did you ever hear of a committee that did 
not have any chairman or officers of any sort ? 

Mr. Lunp. Certainly. We do lots of that in our public work, 
Senator. “You do not have to name officers to get a committee to 
work. I will say this, that I conducted a good deal of the conver- 
sation and to answer the questions, and all of them took part in the 
discussions. 

Senator McNamara. You do know of committees that do not have 
chairmen or do not have anybody to represent them and just every- 
body is on the same basis ? 

Mr. Lunp. Not everybody. 

Senator McNamara. You do know of such committees ? 

Mr. Lunp. We do. We function and we do a lot of that in small 
communities. 

Senator McNamara. For what purpose ? 

Mr. Lunn. For public functions. 

Senator McNamara. Then you ordinarily have a chairman of such 
a committee, if it is a committee to raise funds for charitable pur- 
poses. You first of all have a small group and then get together 
and elect a chairman, generally. 

Mr. Lunpv. That is right. That was usual so far as that was con- 
cerned. Mr. Long and Mr. Hayes when they would come to my 
office, very often as soon as the union would put out a pamphlet, 
they would come up to my office with it, and we would discuss it 
and say, “Well, get your committee together.” And what they would 
do is tell a few of them in the plant ‘and that usually was supposed 
to be one from each department. 

Senator McNamara. But you now know that Mr. Long was acting 
for the management, do you not ‘ 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You did not know at that time? 

Mr. Lunn. I suspicioned that the management had told him to 
come to my office, but I told them of my reservation, that it would be 
for the purposes of getting the facts before the committee if they 
wanted such a committee. 

Senator McNamara. And you did know at the time he was acting 
for the management ? 

Mr. Lunp. They did not tell me who it was. Mr. Karr said that 
there would probably be a couple of them call on me that were inter- 
ested in getting this type of committee working and just how far— 
I did not know until today, what I have heard here, just the extent 
of that rel: ationship. 

I was pretty much taken back at the depth of it. 

Senator McNamara. You heard Mr. Long testify that the commit- 
tee c sip pee of him and one other man, did you not ? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, then I am very much fooled as to the number of 
people th: a were in my office on many occasions. I am sure if you 
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will call Mr. Long back he will verify these statements if you ques- 
tion that. 

Senator McNamara. The record shows that he said that there were 
just two, he and this other gentleman here. 

Mr. Lunp. I do not know what his definition of a committee is, but 
my definition of a committee is the group that more or less showed 
up each time and that was at least eight of them that always showed 
up. 

Senator McNamara. And you have the list ? 

Mr. Lunn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. But the committee had no list, or Mr. Long 
and his associates had no list. 

Mr. Lunn. Yes; they are the ones. 

Senator McNamara. They said they had no list and there was no 
list. That was his testimony and it is already in the record. 

Mr. Lunp. He probably meant a typewritten list. It was the 
names that were written down and they were written down at the 
time of the meetings as to who was there. 

Senator McNamara. I did not ask him about a typewritten list. 
T asked him about a list. 

Mr. Lunp. I don’t know what his definition was, but there was a 
group and I think we are toying with the word “list.” 

Senator McNamara. You were accepting this as a legitimate com- 
mittee, representing the employees of the plant and it now develops 
they were representing management and not the employees. Is that 
about the way you are testifying at this point? 

Mr. Lunp. I don’t believe I would say that they represented all of 
the employees. I felt that they were a group who were seeking in- 
formation and I helped them to get information. 

Senator McNamara. In opposition to the union. 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, it was in opposition to this particular union because 
the major tenor of these committee meetings was, “Well, they have 
only been here a few months. ‘They have done certain things. There 
wer oe ain improv ements they had made and this was a new industry 
to Webster City and they had increased the employment some 1 0 
more than what Fairmonts had had.” 

And they said, “Well, they are doing better things for us.” TIT just 
recall there were locker room showers and a cafeteria, funds out of the 
coke machine that were turned over to the employees, and such items 
as that, which the old Fairmont workers had not been used to. 

The general tenor was not the question of union, but the question of 
if they were going to have a union, which union was it. They were 
concerned about Mr. Peterson’s activities at Easterv ille, because there 
was a very sad situation there which Mr. Peterson was the head of. 

The committee also talked about if they had a right—they were told 
by somebody, and I don’t know by whom, and they came to my office 
with the idea that they did not have a right to make up their own 
union, of their own locally, and they had to belong to some national 
organization and they did not have a right to make their own. 

‘Also, there was the question of whether this is the proper union 
that they wanted. 

Senator McNamara. This plant was in Webster City and the plant 
had been in existence for sometime before the Morton Co. took it 
over. 
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Mr. Lunp. Well, the refrigeration system and setup was there by 
Fairmont, but they were dealing i in a different type of product. This 
was a new, complete layout that they were building,what they called 
pie lines and packaging lines which ‘the other company did not have. 

Fairmonts were processing eggs, large packaged turkeys and such 
things as that, whereas when Morton came in, they gradually did 
away with that type of business over a period of months and went 
into the packaging of small frozen pies and TV dinners and such as 
that. 

Senator McNamara. Did your public committee enter into the 
bringing of Morton to Webster City 4 

Mr. Lu nD. I don’t know what direct activities they had with it, no, 
because I was not active on that particular committee. 

Senator McNamara. You had a civic committee of some sort for 
the purpose of trying to induce industry into the area and you do not 
think that that committee was responsible for Morton coming in ? 

Mr. Lunp. I think it had something to do with it, because at the 
time, Ben Iverson, who was manager of Fairmonts, was very active 
in that committee, and he was still manager for some short time after 
Mortons came in. 

I sort of felt at least that that committee had a lot to do with encour- 
aging them to come to Webster City. 

Senator McNamara. That isall. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, I have a couple of things I think that we 
should clear up. You said that you met with John Nevitt. 

Mr. Lunp. I did not meet with him. I was called to Mr. Karr’s 
office and he was present, and I don’t know the number of occasions. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was 4or 5 occasions / 

Mr. Lunn. It could be that many. 

Mr, Kennepy. And Mr. Nevitt made the suggestions to you regard- 
ing literature, did he not ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. That is true and not only that, but Mr. Karr very often 
sat there and typed out some of this and would hand me a copy of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. When our investigators first went in to visit you, 
could you ae the committee why you denied knowing Mr. Nevitt? 

Mr. Lunn. I did not recall what his name was, to be frank about it. 
He did not make that much of an impression on me. At the first 
meeting most of my conversations were with Mr. Karr and these meet- 
ings were very short, + or 5 of these meetings, and they were very 
short. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just did not remember Mr. Nevitt’s name, is 
that your ee as to why you denied knowin; x Mr. Nevitt? 

Mr. Lunp. I did not recognize his name when they asked me. When 
Mr. Salinger came and asked me, I tried to call Mr, Karr and I believe 
while Mr. Salinger was in my office because the name “Nevitt” after 
2? years did not leave an impression on me. 

Now, that T see him and they ealled my attention to it, I know who 
they were talking about. What they were trying to do was to get me 
to recall Mr. Shefferman, and that is where most of the converstion 
eame from with Mr. Salinger. It was about knowing Mr. Shef- 
ferman. 

Looking at pictures, I still don’t believe that I ever was present 
when Mr. Shefferman was present. 
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Mr. Kennepy. I am talking about Nevitt, and then you furnished 
an affidavit to the committee in which you state here: 

There was one general meeting that I helped to conduct and that was held 
at city hall and there was a meeting held at the same time that the union held 
a meeting at the Legion Hall. It was more or less of my doing and it would be 
to see who would draw the most to the meeting. 

I believe that I have met a John Nevitt, although I am not certain, but as 
I recall when Mrs. Lund and myself ate at noon here in Webster City at the 
hotel where we often did, while she was working in the office, that Mr. Karr 
introduced me to this gentleman and I did not know who he was, or what his 
connection was. 

I assumed he was with Mortons, however, and this was just a general greeting 
and conversation and nothing to do with the union, Mortons, or me. 

That was not accurate at all. You are an attorney and I would 
like to point out that when we talked to you the first time you denied 
that you had received any compensation from Morton’s Frozen Foods 
and you denied that you knew John Nevitt. 

When we pressed the matter further, and went out and found out 
the true facts, you started to agree that you had met Nevitt. You 
furnished an affidavit which was completely misleading and accord- 
ing to the information that we have from Mr. Karr, “the other at- 
torney, he stated that he had told you right from the beginning 
originally that you were going to recelve your compensation from the 
Morton Frozen Food Co. 

The facts are that you did receive it and you met with John Nevitt 
and that you met with the people from management and they were 
giving you ideas and suggestions on how this committee was going 
to be conducted. 

If you do not understand that that is in violation of the law of the 
United States, it is just incredible tome. Particularly it is incredible 
that you should be lying to a representative from this committee. 

Mr. Lunp. Your representative was not very forward and exact in 
his approach to me. I hate to say anything about this but you must 
remember—— 

Mr. Kennepy. He asked you some questions to which you did not 
tell the truth, that is No. 1, and you furnished an affidavit which is 
completely misleading as far as your relationship with Mr. Nevitt, 
and your activities in this whole matter are highly questionable as 
an attorney, or as a citizen of this country, highly questionable. 

Mr. Lunp. I can’t agree with you at all, Mr. Kennedy. That is not 
the true situation. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have some affidavits from Mr. Karr. 

Mr. Lunn. Mr. Kennedy, can I return to Iowa now ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Before the Chair receives these affidavits, the Chair has received a 
letter from a Mr. George D. Ager, or rather it is in the form of a 
statement which he asked to be placed in the record of the hearings. 

The statement is not sworn to and it is not in affidavit form, and 
the Chair feels that the statement in its present form should not be 
admitted to the record. I think that this statement which has been 
passed out to the press—and that is the reason I am making this 
observation at this time. 
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If Mr. Ager wants to make this in the form of an affidavit and send 
it to the committee, then we will consider it. It might be very well 
for him to decide to come and testify. 

Mr. Dawson. It is most important, I think, to the committee and 
to the people who are here and to the public in particular and to my 
client. 

He was president of the Morton Baking Co. and he heads Morton 
Frozen Foods division of the Continental ‘Baking Co. and I represent 
him. J represent his company. You subpenaed Mr. Faunce here to 
testify and he will testify and now it is highly important in connec- 
tion with his testimony that his statement be read, and to make that 
statement coincide and to clear it up. 

The two statements must be read together and when Mr. Faunce 
testifies, or when you call him to the witness stand, I am going to re- 
new my request that we be permitted to read Mr. Ager’s statement. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Dawson, the Chair is not objecting to your 
getting this in the record, but we are trying to get all of this record 
under sworn testimony. Now, when we get affidavits, sometimes in- 
stead of putting the Government to the cost of bri inging all of the wit- 
nesses, we use some affidavits, 

If Mr. Ager wishes to submit this in affidavit form, that is all right. 
We have no objection to putting it in the record. It is just the fact 
that if we ever start the practice of letting people put in unsworn 
statements we will have a record unsworn to when we get through. 

I want to keep this record under oath. 

Mr. Dawson. | will submit it as an affidavit. 

The Cuatrrman. You can handle that any way you want it. But 
if we get it in affidavit form, it will be considered the same as the 
others. 

Mr. Dawson. All right. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair will now read two affidavits from 
Mr. Lloyd Karr. [Reading:] 

I, Lloyd Karr, being first duly sworn on oath deposeth and swears as follows: 

That I am retained as the local attorney for the Morton Frozen Foods divi- 
sion of the Continental Baking Corp. and have been so retained since the Morton 
Frozen Foods Co. came to Webster City, Iowa, in 1955. In approximately 
June 1955, the United Packinghouse Workers of America commenced an —_—. 
ization drive at the Morton Frozen Foods Co. A hearing was held by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, at which time the company contested the right 
of the union to organize at that time. Mr. Mervin Bachman, an attorney 
from Chicago, and I represented the company during this hearing. Approxi- 
mately 6 weeks prior to the election held in November 1955, to determine the 
United Packinghouse Workers would represent the company, I was approached 
and asked whether I knew a local attorney who would be interested in repre- 
senting the employees of the company who did not want the union. I was 
told that there were several employees at the company who did not want any 
union at the company, but did not know any effective way to combat the union. 
I cannot recall who it was who approached me in this regard. 

In response to this, I contacted Stewart Lund, a local attorney, and asked 
him if he would represent these employees. 

At that point, we had a subsequent affidavit from Mr. Karr that 
clears up that point, so I will read this latter affidavit in the rec- 
ord at this point, and later straighten it out in the record. JT want to 
get the connection. [ Reading: ] 

I, Lloyd Karr, being first duly sworn, on oath deposeth and say that on or 
about the 28th day of June 1957, I made an affidavit for representatives of the 
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McClellan Senate Investigating Committee with relation to certain activities 
connected with United Packinghouse Workers of America to organize the em- 
ployees of Morton Frozen Foods, a division of Continental Baking Corp. 

At that time when this affidavit was made, my ledger records of the services 
performed by me for the Morton Frozen Foods Co. had been transferred and 
were not available. 

On this date, I talked with Mr. Salinger by telephone relative to this matter 
and have before me at the time of making this affidavit my ledger sheets. Ac- 
cording to this ledger sheet, the first time that I contacted Stewart H. M. Lund 
in regard to representing some of the employees of the company who did not 
want a union, was on October 28, 1955. On the same date, my ledger sheet 
shows a conference with Mr. Jack Nevett, and Mr. Keith Binns. While I 
cannot remember which one of these two gentlemen requested that I contact 
a local attorney relative to this matter, I am certain that it was one or the 
other of the two and probably Mr. Nevett. 


That affidavit was sworn to on the 28th day of June 1957. 
Now I will continue to read the other affidavit. [Reading:]| 


He agreed to talk to them, and would subsequently represent them as an 
employees committee engaged in combating the union. 

I told Stewart Lund that he would be compensated for his service by the Mor- 
ton Frezen Foods Co. The amount of this compensation was approximately 
$400. I billed the Morton Frozen Foods Co. for this amount and they paid me 
as a part of my regular retainer fee. I in turn paid this money to Stewart Lund. 

Stewart Lund did state, as a condition of accepting the representation of the 
employees committee, that he was representing the employees and not the com- 
pany. 

My first contact with Nathan Shefferman was approximately 4 days prior to 
the election, when he came to my office with Keith Binns and William Kitchin, 
officials of the Morton Frozen Foods Co., to prepare a speech for Mr. Kitchin and 
a letter from Mr. Kitchin to all employees of the company. 

We all contributed in the compilation of the speech and the letter. It was 
my understanding that Mr. Shefferman and his organization were hired by the 
Morton Frozen Foods Co. to combat the union. 

John Nevitt, an employee of Mr. Shefferman’s was assigned to the company 
during the period preceding the election. He occasionally checked with me re- 
garding the character and family background of some of the employees. Inas- 
much as I have lived in Webster City all of my life, I was able to furnish him 
this information. He was interested in the family relations, criminal records, 
and whether the emlpoyees had been discharged for dishonesty. He did not 
question me concerning the union sympathies of the employees or their families. 
Louis Jackson, am employee of Shefferman’s came to Webster City the day prior 
to the election and stayed until the day after the election. He served as a legal 
counsel to the company during the election. After the election, William Kitchin 
and i discussed whether there was any way of avoiding another election because 
of the disruption it had caused at the plant. We discussed whether it would be 
possible to check on the union sympathies of applicants for employment follow- 
ing this for a period of 2 or 3 weeks. I was furnished the names of applicants 
and did provide the company information concerning the applicant’s background, 
character, and union sympathies. Most of this information was from my own 
knowledge, and I sometimes contacted acquaintances to cbtain this information. 
I had nothing to do with the contract between the bakery and confectionery 
werkers union and the Morton Frozen Foods Co. I was not consulted concerning 
this contract in any way, and have not been consulted concerning this union. 

That is sworn to on the 28th day of June 1957. 

Proceed, Mr. Counsel, with your next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mrs. Iris Jensen. 

The CHamman. Come forward, please. 

Will you be sworn? You do solemnly swear the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing bui the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mrs. JeNsEN. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF IRIS JENSEN 


The Cuarrman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
occupation. 

Mrs. Jensen. My,name is Iris Jensen. . I am the secretary-treasurer 
of Local 449, of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers Union, Web- 
ster City, Iowa. 

The Cuatrman. Mrs. Jensen, have you conferred with members of 
the staff of the committee, and do you know generally the line of 
interrogation to expect ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. You have told them what you know? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes, 

(At this point Senator Erwin entered the hearing room.) 

The Cuarrman. You have a right to have counsel present. Do you 
waive the right of an attorney ? 

Mrs. Jensen. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mrs. Jensen, a have been working for how long 
in the Morton Frozen Foods Co 

Mrs. JENSEN. Approximately Oy 6 years 

Mr. Kennepy. When did you take over your position as the financial 
secretary of the bakers union ? 

Mrs. Jensen. December of last year. 

Mr. Kennepy. December of 1957? 

Mrs. JENSEN. 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had you been in favor of the packinghouse workers 
union when they were attempting to organize Morton Frozen Foods? 

Mrs. JeENsEN. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Kennepy. You felt that you wanted a union in there ? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; I thought there was a definite need for a union 
in there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you work for the packinghouse workers? 

Mrs. Jensen. No. I wasn’t’employed by them. T worked in the 
plant during their organization of the plant. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you aware of the fact that some of the em- 
ployees who were working for the union were. being moved to less 
destrable jobs or released from their employment ? 

Mrs. Jensen. Yes; I knew that. 

Mr. Krennepy. The company was very anxious to keep them out; 
is that right? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why were you interested in having them in there? 

Mrs. Jensen. Why was I interested in having the packinghouse 
workers in there ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mrs. Jensen. Well, I didn’t feel that the company was doing right 
to some of the employees. The working conditions weren’t too good. 

Mr. Kennepy. The working conditions were not too good? 

Mrs. Jensen. No; not in my opinion. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you felt that the union could improve that, 
did you? 

Mrs. Jensen. I thought they could. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And you were aware of the fact that some of the 
employees at least, who were working for some of those employers, 
action was taken by the company against them; is that right ¢ 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That election was lost, was it not, the election for 
the packinghouse union ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes; it was lost. 

Mr. Krennepy. Subsequently, did the bakery workers union send 
representatives to the Morton Frozen Food Co. ? 

Irs. Jensen. Yes; they did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you dosome work for them ? 

Mrs. JensEN. Yes; I helped. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet with Mr. Merle Smith ? 

Mrs. Jensen. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Krennepy. He was the representative of the bakery workers 
union in that area ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes; he was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet the same opposition to the union that 
existed when the packinghouse workers were attempting to organize ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Definitely not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any examples to give in connection with 
that ? 

Mrs. JeNsEN. Well, they didn’t set up any committees to work 
against the union, or anything like that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they allow you to work for the union? Did 
they encourage that ? 

Mrs. Jensen. They didn’t encourage it; no. I was signing up 
people for the union, but I wasn’t letting the company know about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet with a man by the name of Bromley 
at that time? 

Mrs. Jensen. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was he? 

Mrs. Jensen. He came to the plant and contacted me about getting 
some signatures on authorization cards. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whom did he say he was working for? 

Mrs. Jensen. Well, I asked was he with the company or the union, 
and he told me that he was a public-relations man for Continental. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that the company, at least through Bromley, was 
actively urging you to go out and sign up employees for the bakery 
workersunion. Isthat right? 

Mrs. JensEN. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you did go out and sign up employees? 

Mrs. Jensen. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there ever any election amongst the employees 
as to whetherthey wanted the bakery union in there? : 

Mrs. Jensen. No; there wasn’t an election held. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you set up a negotiating committee to negotiate 
with the company as to wages, hours, and conditions ? 

Mrs. Jensen. No; there was no negotiating committee that. I know 
of. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there a contract signed? Can you tell us about 
that: what happened ? 

Mrs. Jensen. Yes; there was a contract signed. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Were you told that there was going to be a negotiat- 
ing committee ? 

Mrs. Jensen. Yes. I understood that there would be. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened that there was no negotiating com- 
mittee? 

Mrs. Jensen. Well, I asked Mr. Smith and, I believe, Mr. Spurling, 
both, what h: appened, and they seemed to be as much in the dark as I 

was. They didn’t know what had happened. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had the contract been signed by then ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. This was after the contract was signed ; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tell us how you found out that the. contract had 
already been signed. 

Mrs. Jensen. Mr. Smith told me that he had this contract signed and 
delivered to him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had he participated in the negotiation of the con- 
tract ¢ 

Mrs. Jensen. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Kennepy. He just said that the contract had been signed and 
delivered to him ? 

Mrs. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he pleased with the terms of the contract ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. No; he was not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you? 

Mrs. Jensen. No; I wasn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you feel about the contract ? 

Mrs. Jensen. Well, I was very disappointed and let down, and I 
felt that I had let a lot of the other people down, too. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you mean that you had worked so hard ¢ 

Mrs. Jensen. Yes. I had worked very hard getting the people 
interested in it. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was your feeling about the contract? Would 
you express yourself on that? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Well, I hadn’t had too much experience, but, after I 
read the contract, I couldn’t see that we had gained too much by it, 
by having this contract. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet George Stuart up there at this time? 

Mrs. JENsEN. Yes; I met Mr. Stuart. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was representing the bakers union ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did anyone tell you what Mr. Bromley’s connection 
was, and what he had been doing up there? 

Mrs. Jensen. Not until after the whole thing was over; about the 
time that all of the investigations started I found out about Sheffer- 
man. I had no knowledge of him before that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who told you about it? 

Mrs. JENSEN. I think Mr. Spurling. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who is Mr. Spurling? 

Mrs. JENSEN. He is with the teamsters union. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he told you about Nathan Shefferman ? 

Mrs. JeENsEN. Yes; he told me. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he tell you about Nathan Shefferman ? 

Mrs. Jensen. That they were an organization working out of 
Chie: ago, and that they were hired by business to either bring unions 
in or push them out, I guess. 
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Mr. Kennepy. That they were known for their union-busting ac- 
tivities ¢ 

Mrs. JenseN. Yes. That is what he told me. He said they were 
union busters. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it a difficult situation in the plant at first ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes; it was very difficult. It was very hard to face 
those people with that contract. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go in ultimately with the contract ? 

Mrs. Jensen. It was read to the membership at a meeting held in 
Webster City. There was a good turnout at the meeting. People 
were expecting something better than they got. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were the people unhappy ¢ 

Mrs. Jensen. They were let down, I guess, but they didn’t say too 
much at first. They were kind of scared. 

Mr. KenneEpy. They were scared ¢ 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why were they scared ¢ 

Mrs. Jensen. Well, people that had worked in the plant long 
enough knew what had happened over the first union that tried 
to get in there, and after the second one went in, and after they got 
their contract, they said very little about it. 

Mr. Krennepy. They knew that those who had opposed the com- 

any in the first diffic ulty with the packinghouse workers had either 
been released from their jobs or had been moved to less desirable 
jobs; is that right ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they knew that the company was in favor of 
this union, and, therefore, if they opposed, they might be in difficulty 

Mrs. Jensen. That was the general opinion, I t: ake it. 

Mr. Kennepy. They were sc cared for that re: ison; is that right? 

Mrs. Jensen. I think so. 

Mr. Kennepy. But the contract was accepted ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes, it was accepted, and then we set up our local. 
We elected officers and went on from there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. Senator McNamara? 

Senator McNamara. You say that they did vote on the approval 
of the contract at this rank and file meeting ? 

Mrs. Jensen. A number of people did sign a paper accepting the 
contract. I believe that is what it was. 

Senator McNamara. Who signed the contract in the original in- 
stance for the employees? Do you know? 

Mrs. Jensen. For the employees? 

Senator McNamara. Did Mr. Smith sign it? 

Well, I understand that the staff has the information, so we will 
get that from them. I will go on. 

It is signed by International Vice President George Stuart. 

Mrs. Jensen. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. But he did this without taking it up with 
you people who were the employees of the plant, apparently. This 
was all done before you held this union meeting you are talking 
about ? 

Mrs. Jensen. That is right, sir. 
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Senator McNamara. And this contract was presented to you and 
you were told that the international vice president, Mr. Stuart, had 
agreed to this contract? 

Mrs. JenseN. Yes, that is right. 

Senator McNamara. And at that time you set up a union, you in- 
dicated. Does that mean that you elected officers ? 

Mrs. Jensen. Yes, sir; we did. 

Senator McNamara. Who was elected president ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Fred Kirschnek was our first president. 

Senator McNamara. Were you elected to the job of recording sec- 
retary at that meeting? 

Mrs. Jensen. No. I was appointed as financial secretary-treasurer. 

Senator McNamara. The notes I have before me says that you 
are recording secretary of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Local No. 499. That is not correct? 

Mrs. Jensen. No. I am the financial secretary-treasurer. 

Senator McNamara. You are secretary-treasurer ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You got your job by appointment. Who ap- 
pointed you? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Merle Smith appointed me for 1 year. 

Senator McNamara. He appointed you for 1 year? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. That year is not yet up? 

Mrs. Jensen. No, sir. It will be up in December. 

Senator McNamara. Were all the other officers appointed or 
elected ¢ 

Mrs. JeNseN. They were elected. I believe—I think there were a 
few stewards or stewardesses who were appointed, but most of them 
were elected, I believe. 

Senator McNamara. Who do you think they elected? A vice presi- 
dent and a president ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. And a recording secretary ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. What others? 

Mrs. JeENsEN. We had an executive board and the trustees. 

Senator McNamara. They were all elected, in your estimation, in 
the legitimate way ¢ 

Mrs. Jensen. Yes, sir; they were. 

Senator McNamara. And you were appointed by Mr. Smith, and 
Mr. Smith was not an employee of the plant. Was he? 

Mrs. JenseN. No. He was a representative of our international 
union. 

Senator McNamara. We have two representatives, the man who 
signed the contract, the international vice president, and Mr. Smith. 
Do you understand that the regional organizer, Mr. Smith, was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Stuart? Was that how he got his job ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. That I don’t know. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Smith was there before Mr. Stuart, appar- 
ently. 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes; he was. 

Senator McNamara. Then the employees of the plant didn’t enter 
into the selection of Mr. Smith or any of the other people ? 
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Mrs. Jensen. No. No; they didn’t. 

Senator McNamara. So the employees had no representation in the 
negotiations of the contract, nor the signing of it, except to endorse 
it after this was all done by others ? 

Mrs. Jensen. As far as I know, that is correct. 

Senator McNamara. You were apparently one of the employees of 
the plant who wanted the other union, the packinghouse union, to win 
the election and represent the mployees. Did the company t take : any 
steps to downgrade you or put you in a less desirable position, or try 
to get rid of you or anything because of your activities with the pack- 
inghouse workers? 

Mrs. Jensen. Not exactly. I was allowed to keep my job. But 
then I was never given any promotions. I stayed right on the job 
that I was on. 

Senator McNamara. Were promotions quite prevalent? Did 
lot of people get promoted during that period ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Well, people that started w orking there after I did 
were promoted ahead of me; yes. 

Senator McNamara. You mean they got jobs of assistant foremen 
or similar jobs? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Similar job; yes. 

Senator McNamara. What did you do? 

Mrs. JENsEN. I was a machine operator. 

Senator McNamara, On a packaging machine? 

Mrs. JensEN. In the packaging department. 

Senator McNamara. How much did that pay ? 

Mrs. JensEN. I was getting 95 cents an hour before the minimum- 
wage law went into effect, and then it went up to a dollar an hour. 

Senator McNamara. You just got the minimum wage / 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. That was before the union? After the Bakery 
Workers Union came in, did you get 5 cents an hour increase ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes, sir: I did. 

Senator McNamara. That is for a period of 1 year? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. At the end of that year, you will get another 
nickel ? 

Mrs. Jensen. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. And the third year another one? 

Mrs. JENSEN. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. Were your hours reduced by the contract or 
by the action of management ? 

Mrs. Jensen. No. My work hours were not reduced. 

Senator McNamara. We had some testimony—— 

Mrs. Jensen. I understood that among some of the men workers, 
the maintenance workers and the engineers, and so forth, that they 
did cut their hours after a while, but they didn’t cut any of the 
women’s hours as far as I know. 

Senator McNamara. The production workers’ hours were not 
changed ; is that it ? 

Mrs. JENsEN. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. But the nonproduction workers, such as main- 
tenance and others, were changed, apparently ? 

Mrs. Jensen. Yes. 
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Senator McNamara. How many hours do you work a week now? 
Is it a40-hour week ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Well, I am no longer in the plant. I was in the 
plant until around the ist of July of this year, and then I went to 
work in the local union office full time. Before that I was working 
a 40-hour week. 

Senator McNamara. A 40-hour week ¢ 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. And this is because of the fact that the mini- 
mum-wage laws apply? Is that your interpretation? Or is it because 
of the contract ¢ 

Mrs. JENSEN. No; it isn’t because of the contract. The way I un- 
derstand, that is the way it was before. 

Senator McNamara. Soas far as you know, the production workers’ 
hours were not cut due to the union coming in, but continued to be 
on the same basis ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Roughly aboat that. 

Senator McNamara. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

The CHairMan. Senator Curtis ¢ 

Senator Curtis. How many members did the packinghouse workers 
union have in the plant at any one time ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Do you mean in 1955 when they were trying to or- 
ganize the plant ? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mrs. Jensen. That I don’t know. 

Senator Curtis. Did they have some ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. They must have had some; yes. 

Senator Curtis. You knew of a few; did you ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Do you mean actual employees of the packinghouse 
workers ? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mrs. Jensen. I just knew of one. 

Senator Curtis. You knew of one? 

Mrs. Jensen. Mr. Peterson. 

Senator Curtis. He wasn’t an employee of the plant ? 

Mrs. Jensen. No. 

Senator Curtis. No; I mean of the employees. Did any of them 
belong to the packinghouse workers union ? 

Mrs. Jensen. Well, some of them signed cards. There were quite a 
number of them that did. 

Senator Curtis. About how many of them did that ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. I don’t know. 

Senator Curtis. Do you think it was a majority of them ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. I have no idea. 

Senator Curtis. There were over 300 people working there; wasn’t 
there ? 

Mrs. Jensen. Yes; I believe there was. 

Senator Curtis. Do you believe that a majority of them had signed 
the cards and joined the union ? 

Mrs. Jensen. Well, I don’t know just how many did. At that time 
we didn’t talk too much about it. 

Senator Curtis. I understand you don’t know exactly how many, 
but is it your opinion that a majority of them were members of the 
union ? 
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Mrs. Jensen. I wouldn’t say a majority. I would say that there 
were quite a number that did. 

Senator Curtis. That had joined the union even though they hadn’t 
gotten it yet ¢ 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How many members did the bakers and confec- 
tionery workers have when the contract was signed ? 

Mrs. Jensen. I don’t know the number. It must have been about 
250, [ guess. 

Senator Curtis. But none of them had anything to do with the ne- 
gotiations for the contract ¢ 

Mrs. JENSEN. Not that I know of, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Have you, or any other officer of the local union, 
protested to the union international or any of its representatives about 
this contract / 

Mrs. Jensin. Not officially. 

Senator Curris. The local union has taken no action with regard 
to that ¢ 

Mrs. JENSEN. No; no official action. 

Senator Curtis. What have they done unofficially / 

Mrs. Jensen. Well, we have talked with some of the international 
representatives. 

Senator Curtis. To whom did you talk / 

Mrs. Jensen. ‘To Merle Smith and Morris Gleason. 

Senator Curtis. Who talked to them? Did you talk to them? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Who else talked to them / 

Mrs. Jensen. Well, I don’t know. I guess a number of our officers 
did talk to them after meetings were over. 

Senator Curtis. What reply did they make ? 

Mrs. Jensen. Well, the opinion I got was that it was a signed 
legal document, and right at the present time there just wasn’t much 
we could do about it. 

Senator Curtis. Did the local union ratify the contract at a later 
time, after it was signed ¢ 

Mrs. JENSEN. Not that I know of. 

Senator Curtis. In other words, the workers never have had any- 
thing to say about that contract, is that right ? 

Mrs. JeENsEN. No; they have not. 

Senator Curtis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. I thought you said a while ago they did hand out 
cards to people to sign, saying that you accepted the contract. 

Mrs. Jensen. This was at a meeting after the contract w: ” read. 
There was one paper which several people signed. While I don’t 
remember too clearly, I believe it was some kind of acceptance of the 
contract. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know whether a majority of the members 
ever signed that document accepting the contract ? 

Mrs. Jensen. Well, I don’t think a majority of them did. I am 
not quite sure, but I think they required 15 signatures on this paper. 

The Cuarrman. How many ? 

Mrs. Jensen. Fifteen, I think. I am not sure of the number. 
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Senator McNamara. Did you understand, however, that the con- 
tract was presented to this meeting of the rank and ‘file. of the em- 
ployees, and they did approve it? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes; it was read; and this paper that I just told you 
about was signed by a number of people. 

Senator McNamara. The paper is something else.. You had : 
meeting and somebody read the contract and indicated that the ae 
national officers had accepted this deal and they were recommending 
it to the rank and file. Did the rank and file take a vote on ac cept- 
ing the contract ? 

Mrs. JeNsEN. [ do not remember offhand whether an actual vote was 
taken. If it was, it would be recorded in our minutes of the meeting. 

Senator McNamara. You didn’t set up your organization until after 
this contract had been accepted, as I understood from your previous 
testimony; is that right? 

Mrs. Jensen. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. Then it would not be recorded, unless it was 
done by the international representative. Who was chairman of the 
meeting ; do you remember? 

Mrs. Jensen. [ think Merle Smith was the chairman of that meet- 
Ing. 

Senator McN \MARA, And he was not one of the employees? He 
was the organizer 

Mrs. Jensen. Yes, sit 

Senator McNamara. After that, an employee of the plant became 
the chairman and you did set up a regular union ¢ 

Mrs. Jensen. Yes. Weelected a president. 

Senator McNamara. So you dont know whether the employer? aut 
this rank and file meeting or any other time, except for the 15 that you 
mentioned, ever approved the c ontract ? 

Mrs. Jensen. That ts right. 

Senator McNamara. But you don’t know that they didn’t, either? 
You just do not know? 

Mrs. Jensen. I just do not know. 

Senator McNamara, Was there, at this public meeting where the 
terms of the contract were read to you, dissension on-the part of some 
people? Did they express dissatisfaction with the terms? 

Mrs. Jensen. No, sir; not at that time. 

Senator McNamara. Nobody at all? 

Mrs. Jensen. Not that I know of. 

Senator McNamara. Not even you that were so interested in getting 
a better contract, as indicated by your previous activities; you didn’t 
protest ? 

Mrs. Jensen. No; I didn’t, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You were afraid? 

Mrs. Jensen. I didn’t have enough experience. I didn’t feel I was 
qualified to question. 

Senator McNamara. You are saying that, as far as you are con- 
cerned, it was sort of railroaded through ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. That is all. 

Senator Curtis. These 15 people that did sign the paper, which was 
some approval of this contract, did they do so on their own or was 
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there a motion passed instructing them to sign, representing the 
workers present ? 

Mrs. Jensen. If I remember correctly, sir, they did it on their own, 
because I remember they came up to the table after the meeting was 
over, and a few were standing back and talking, and that is when the 
paper was signed. 

Senator Curtis. Is there any witness here today that does have 
possession of the minutes so we could find out whether or not any 
of these local workers ever approved this contract? 

Mrs. Jensen. I don’t believe so. Those minutes are in Webster City. 
We have a recording secretary, and she has charge of the minutes. 

Senator Curtis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to have the staff obtain that information so we could 
have it in our record. 

The Cuatrman. The staff will follow up and procure the minutes 
of the meeting. 

Mr. Kennepy. I understand Mr. Merle Smith was also quite shocked 
at the contract ; was he not ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes;he was. Heseemed quite surprised. 

Mr. Kennepy. And when he presented it to the meeting, did he 
almost apologize, and say, “This is about the best. we can get”? 

Mrs. JensEN. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Kennepy. I have the contract here, Mr. Chairman. You saw 
it at that time, as I understand it ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can we have that made an exhibit? 

The Cuarrman. Will you examine this document and see if you 
recognize it? 

(Document handed to witness. ) 

The CuatrMan. Do you identify that document ? 

Do you recognize it ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes,sir. It looks like a copy of the contract. 

The Cuatrman. That may be made exhibit No. 6. 

(The document refered to was marked “Exhibit No. 6” for refer- 
ence, and may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, the contract provides in substance 
a 5-cent wage increase per year, and the contract is in existence for 
3 years. It is a 3-year contract, which is surprising on its face, and 
the increase in wages is just 5 cents per year. On the question that 
the attorney for Mr. Cross brought up this morning, that there is 
a provision in the contract that it can be reopened, it states in section 2: 

The company and the union agree that on or about December 1, 1958, they 
will meet and discuss whether conditions at that time warrant payment by the 
company of an additional amount over the aforesaid 5 cents an hour herein 
agreed to for the year December 1, 1958, to December 1, 1959, and if they should 
agree on any additional amount, such amount may be applied by the union to 
the wage rate or as a contribution to a health and welfare fund or a pension fund. 

There was nothing in here on health and welfare funds except that 
reference ? 

Mrs. Jensen. As far as I know. 

Mr. Kennepy. And there is nothing on pension. 

The holiday pay amounts to about a week after you have worked 
there a year. 
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On the seniority, this provision is of particular interest: 


In the event it becomes necessary for the company to reduce its work force 
in any department, employees in such department shall be laid off in accordance 
with their seniority— 
which of course sounds very good. 

In the event of subsequent hiring in such a department former employees will 
be recalled in reverse order of their layoff— 

and then it goes on to say: 

Providing, however, that the skills and abilities of such employees are equal. 


Once again, the company can make the decision on that. 

Mrs. JENSEN. They do, too. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have had great difficulty in connection with 
seniority ; have you not? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Trying to get a response on seniority in view of 
that seniority clause ? 

Mrs. JENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have an affidavit here from George Stuart, who 
signed that contract, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Jensen. You may 
stand aside. 

The affidavit reads as follows: 

George Stuart, of lawful age, being first duly sworn upon his oath, deposes 
and says that he formerly appeared before the McClellan Labor Management 
Committee in Washington, D C.; that since that time the counsel for said com- 
mittee has been investigating other phases of the bakery and confectionery 
workers, and particularly Morton Foods, Inc. Affiant further states that he 
has been asked to testify before the McClellan Labor Management Committee 
and affiant states that if he is called by the Select Labor Management Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate and interrogated as to any matters growing 
out of any of these transactions, he will respectfully decline to answer on the 
ground that he truthfully believes that his answers to any of said questions 
might tend to incriminate him, and affiant further states that he will claim his 
constitutional rights and refuse to testify. 

So if he is not here being interrogated, you now know the reason 
why. 

All right. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Charles Bromley, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Come forward, Mr. Bromley, please. 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Bromiry. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES BROMLEY 


The Cuatrman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Bromiey. Charles Bromley. I work for Labor Relations As- 
sociates. I reside in Detroit, 16860 Edmore Street, Detroit. 

The CHairman. How long have you been employed with Labor 
Relations Associates ? 

Mr. Bromiry. Since January 15, 1956, 
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The CHarrman. 1956? 

Mr. Bromiey, Right. 

The Cuamman. Do you waive the right.of counsel, Mr. Bromley ? 

Mr. Bromiry. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have been with Labor Relations Associates for 
how long? 

Mr. Bromiey. Since January 15, 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you have worked out of the Detroit office, is 
that right? 

Mr. Bromtey. Right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who isin charge of the Detroit office ? 

Mr. Bromiey. Mr. George Kamenow is in charge. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that an independent operation now ? 

Mr. Bromtey. I understand it is at the present time, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. He has broken away from Mr. Shefferman ? 

Mr. Bromury. That is what we have been told. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long ago was that ? 

Mr. Bromtey. I couldn’t say exactly, but I think June 1. 

Mr. Kennepy. June 1? 

Mr. Bromtey. I believe it is June 1, yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Was it subsequent to Mr. Shefferman testifying 
befere the committee ? 

Mr. Bromiry. Would you give me that again, please? 

The Cuairman. Did this happen after Mr. Shefferman testified 
before this committee? Do you recall ? 

Mr. Bromuey. Yes, it was after. 

The CHarrmMAn. It was subsequent. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you known Mr. Kamenow ? 

Mr. Bromiey. I knew Mr. Kamenow—I previously came from 
Waterloo, lowa.. I knew Mr. Kamenow out there at the Chamberlain 
Corp. Chamberlain Corp. is one of his clients, and I previously 
worked at the Chamberlain Corp. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have a position in the union at the Cham- 
berlain Corp. ¢ 

Mr. Bromtiey. In 1952 I was chief steward of local 1318 out there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Chief steward ¢ 

Mr. Bromiey. Chief steward. 

Mr. Kennepy.. Of what union ? 

Mr. Bromuiey. Machinists union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes? 

Mr. Bromizry. In 1953 I was president of the local, 1954 I was presi- 
dent of the local and in 1955 I was again chief steward of the local. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was while you were chief steward of the local that 
Mr. Kamenow came as a representative of the company, doing some 
work for the company; is that right ? 

Mr. Bromury. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you met him at that time’ You met him at 
that time ¢ 

Mr. Bromiry. Yes; I met him at that time. 

Mr. Krennepy. And subsequently went to work for him; is that 
right? 

Mr. Bromury. In 1955, around December, he asked me to come and 
go to work for him in labor relations. 
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Mr. Kennepy. He was down there during 1953, 1954, and 1955; was 
he not ¢ 

Mr. Bromiey. Right. 

Mr. Kenxnepy. In going over his work papers, we find a:great deal 
of money charged to expenses of entertaining union officials. Do you 
know anything about that ? 

Mr. Bromiry. I would like to give an explanation. It wouldn't be 
fair to answer “ Yes” or “No.” 

I would rather give an explanation in this way: Mr. Kamenow used 
to come to Waterloo to handle grievance meetings for the Chamber- 
lain Corp. How often I couldn’t say, but we will say approximately 
once a month, through the 4 years that I served on the union commit- 
tee out there. 

When he would come, we would have our grievance meeting in the 
plant, and we had a cafeteria in the plant, and when we took a break 
for lunch, he always picked up the tab for the lunch. There was gen- 
erally five on the committee, plus our business agent, and, of course, 
the officials in the union. Sothere was generally 10 or 11 in the group. 

As far as any dinners or entertainment that might appear on his 
daily expense sheets, the figures that have been quoted to me by Mr. 
Salinger and Mr. Sheridan, I believe his name was, in Detroit, when 
they questioned me, were news to me. I did not see his expense sheets, 
and I cannot answer on the expense sheets. The only thing I can say 
is this: We never did receive any gifts at Christmas time or any other 
time. I understand he had it wrote on his expense sheets in that way. 

Also, as far as lunches, dinners, or any entertainment, he always 
picked up the tab in the cafeteria, as T said, for our lunches. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is at the cafeteria ? 

Mr. Bromuey. That is right, in the plant. 

Mr. Kennepy. Wouldn’t you have difficulty spending more than a 
dollar for lunch in that cafeteria ? 

Mr. Bromiey. I would say 50 cents to a dollar. 

Mr. Kennepy. With a dollar you would really be going over- 
board, wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. Bromiey. I wouldn’t put it that strong. But a dollar would 
buy you a pretty good meal. T will put it that way. As far as 
dinners, I can’t give you the exact year, but there was one dinner and 
refreshments, or drinks, that he did buy for the committee. I don’t 
know whether it was 1953 or 1954. I think it was 1954. There was 
approximately 10 in the group, including company officials, and the 
union committee. We finished negotiations and it was a union 
contract negotiation, we finished about 6 o’clock in the union and we 
went out to the Chesterfield and had dinner and had a few drinks and 
spent the evening. 

Mr. Kennepy. But that was the only time? 

Mr. Bromiry. That was the only time that we ever had dinner and 
entertainment. 

Mr. Kennepy. His expense sheet is replete with the entertainment 
of union officials in Waterloo, Iowa, at the Chamberlain Corp. He 
was continuously having lunch and dinner with union officials. Thev 
were amounting to quite—well, when you go through the list, it wets 
to quite a large amount of money. It starts back in January 1953, 
$71.87; February 11, 1948, $149; February 15, $83.80; and $130 on 
February 16. 
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This is all entertainment, lunch and dinner for union officials; 
$72.88 in September of 1953. It goes through October 1953, $108, for 
union officials. 

Entertainment of union officials in December, $459 for a Christmas 
gift to a union Official; $87.10 for entertaining them, and’a couple of 
days later $63.50. It goes through 1954, $104, $89, $63, $110.46, 
$105. 

Down there it was entertaining union officials and some company 
officials and big gifts and it amounts to over $21,000. 

Mr. Bromtry. That is the figure that Mr. Salinger quoted me 
yesterday. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you tell us any explanation 1 about that cafeteria 
where a good lunch is 50 cents to a dollar? 

Mr. Bromuey. I can give you no explanation except what I told 
you. As I said, the figures were news tome. When your investigators 
quoted them to me in - Detroit—I might add this: I don’t see how you 
expect me to answer on his expense. I am not there to hand out his 
money to pay the bill. 

Mr. Kennepy. The reason I am asking you the question is because 
so much of it says union and union officials. 

Mr. Bromuey. I understand. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were the union official at that time. 

Mr. Bromtey. I was a union official at that time. I will say this, 
speaking for myself, and speaking for the committee, the boys out 
there that I worked with in the 5 years that I was at the plant there 
was never anything further than what I told you here bought as far 
as lunches in the cafeteria and the one dinner. I think I can speak 
very clearly in speaking for the rest of the boys that served on the 
committee out there. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am sure that Mr. Kamenow will have some explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Bromiry. Maybe hecan clear it up for you. I can’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. He hasn’t yet, I might add. 

Mr. Bromiry. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were sent out by Mr. Kamenow to the Morton 
Frozen Foods Co. after you went to work for him and left Cham- 
berlain ? 

Mr. Bromtey. I was sent to Detroit—to Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did that come about ? 

Mr. Bromtey. I received a call from Mr. Kamenow on a Saburday— 
the date I don’t recall; you probably have the date on it—to report—— 

Mr. Kennepy. October 14, 1956. 

Mr. Bromuey. If that is Saturday, yes—to report to Shelton Shef- 
ferman in the Chicago office. He said he had an assignment for me. 
He wanted to borrow a man from Detroit, and I happened to be that 
man. So I reported to Shelton Shefferman on a Monday, which, I 
think, was the 16th. He gave me my instructions to go out to Webster 
City, to the Morton Frozen Foods pl: ant. 

He explained it in this way: Continental Baking had bought Mor- 
ton Frozen Foods and they were now a part of the Continental Baking. 
Continental Baking was organized at present in all their other plants 
by the bakers and confectionery workers. Morton Foods was not or- 
ganized. Continental Baking’s reason for wanting the bakers in was 
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because they did not want to see two conflicting unions in one indus- 
try, which causes a lot of friction between plants, I should say. 

Also, he said that Continental Baking did advertise union-label 
products. Therefore, they wanted Morton Frozen Foods organized. 
I was supposed to go out to Morton Frozen Foods, get authorization 
cards signed for the bakers’ union so that they could represent the 
people. I arrived—do you want me to go on? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Bromuey. I arrived in Webster City, I think, on a Tuesday 
morning very early, and I met Keith Binns. We discussed it, and 
he took me through the plant, and he introduced me to the foremen. 

That evening Merle Smith came to my hotel room, and I would 
say approximately 11 o’clock, and he was leaving for the bakers’ 
convention on the west coast. He had come up to the hotel room and 
told me he would be leaving the next morning very early and that 
he probably would not be bac k before I left. 

He said to contact a man by the name of Spurling, whom he had 
working very closely with him, and Spurling was an organizer for 
the teamsters, and they had been organizing Morton’s Frozen Foods 
together. 

He said to contact Spurling and he would furnish me with au- 
thorization cards and also furnish me with contacts in the plant. 
That I did, and I contacted Spurling the next afternoon or evening, 
and I believe I had dinner with him. 

He furnished me with the cards and he also told me how many 
approximately members he had signed at the present, and they were 
not doing too good. Then is when I found out that there had been 
quite a drive against the United Packinghouse Workers about a year 
before that. 

That was before my time with labor relations council, and nobody 
filled me in on it. Whether it was intentional or overlooked, I don’t 
know. But that is when I found out about the drive in 1955. 

Because of that drive he was having considerable trouble getting 
anybody to sign cards within the plant. We discussed it, and he gave 
me the leads that he had been wor king with in the plant, and I took 
it from there and went right into the plant and explained to the 
people exactly what the company’s position was, that they were not 
going to object to the union coming in, and they ‘felt that eventually, 
Ti imagine, they would be organized and that they wanted the bakers’ 
union in because all of the rest of their plants were that way. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell them at that time you were a company 
representative ? 

Mr. Bromuey. To the best of my recollection, I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you were in there as a company representative 
signing up people for the bakery, workers. 

“Mr. Bromiey. When you say “company representative,” I think if 
anybody asked me, and very few did, that I explained it in this way, 
that my company, Labor Relations Associates, was hired by Morton 
Foods, or Continental Baking, whichever firm you wanted to use, 
and that I was a representative sent out to do the job. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whether you told them that or not, you were in 
there as a company representative ; were you not ? 

Mr. Bromiery. That is right. 
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Mr. Kennepy. To sign up the employees in the bakers union ? 

Mr. Bromury. To get the authorization cards signed for repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Kennepy. With the bakers union ? 

Mr. Bromiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. So you continued to work at that for 
a period of time. 

Mr. Bromuery. I continued to work at that for approximately 3 
weeks and I think that I was there, I believe, 3 weeks. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Mr. Nevitt ? 

Mr. Bromuey. Yes; I know him. 

Mr. Kennepy. He is also working for Labor Relations Associates? 

Mr. Bromtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you learned he had been up there the year 
before ? 

Mr. Bromuey. I did not find that out until I went out to Mortons 
Frozen Foods. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you find it difficult overcoming what Mr. 
Nevitt had done? 

Mr. Bromuiry. Let me say that I found the people were not too 
anxious to sign any cards. They were afraid of retaliation by the 
company, I believe. 

Whether there had been retaliation, none of them did quote any- 
thing tome. But Spurling, and Merle Smith were not making much 
headway at the time that I arrived out there. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you were able to get a good number of cards 
signed ? 

“Mr. Bromuey. During the time I was there, I would say approxi- 
mately—and this is an approximate figure—I would say approxi- 
mately 85 or 90 percent. 

Mr. Kennepy. So the union representatives themselves were not 
able to get the cards signed but when the company sent a labor repre- 
sentative in there they were able to get 85 percent of the cards signed. 

Mr. Bromtuey. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you had much experience in your connection 
with Labor Relations Associates of going into a company and signing 
up the employees for the union ? 

Mr. Bromuiey. You mean like happened in Mortons Frozen Foods? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Bromtury. To the best of my knowledge, I can’t very well 
speak for the rest of the boys in the organization, but to the best of 
my knowledge this is the only case of where it has ever been done. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you surprised at your job up there? 

Mr. Bromury. No, I can’t say that I was really surprised. Maybe 
some people would have been, and maybe I am not the type to be 
surprised. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were not? 

Mr. Bromtey. I was not surprised. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you told before you went up there that you 
would use your own name? 

Mr. Bromtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. They told you you could use your own name on 
this job? 

Mr. Bromiey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You did not play any part in the signing of the 
contract ? 

Mr. Bromiry. I knew nothing about the contract. I have never 
seen a copy of the contract. The fir st that I knew of the contract was 
when Mr. Salinger and Mr. Sheridan asked me the question in Detroit, 
did I know that there was a contract signed before I ever went out to 
Mortons Frozen Foods. 

I did not know that, and I don’t believe that there was. The only 
thing that I ever heard about a contract in the 3 weeks I spent in 
Mortons Frozen Foods was Mr. Binns left, I believe it was the second 
week, he was gone a couple of days and I ‘didn’t even know where he 
went. When he came back he stated to me that he had been in 
Chicago with management working on a contract. 

Now, what he meant by “wor king on a contract,” I assumed, and I 
did not ask him to explain further and he did not go on to explain 
further, but I assumed which is done every day by companies when 
they are going to have a contract negotiation, whether it is continuance 
of a contract or the first contract they have ever had, that a com- 
pany will sit down and draw up a proposal to present to the union. 

Now, I assumed that is what they were doing in there, when he 
said the »y had been working on a contract. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much longer after he told you that, did you 
stay up in Webster City ? 

Mr. Bromiery. I think I left about 10 days after that. 

Mr. Kennepy. About 10 days? 

Mr. Bromtiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

Mr. Bromtery. Ten days or a week, but it was right in that neighbor- 
hood. 

Senator McNamara. What is your current assignment for this labor 
relations company you are now employed by ? 

Mr. Bromury. I don’t quite follow you. 

Senator McNamara. Are you working out of the Detroit office? 

Mr. Bromtry. Out of the Detroit office. 

Senator McNamara. What is your assignment in Detroit? Are 
you working with some . irticular contract ? 

Mr. Bromury. Well, I don’t see how you tay, “some particular 
contract.” 

Senator McNamara. You were assigned for instance, by your em- 
ployer to go to the Mor ton Co. 

Mr. Bromiry. I received that assignment from Shelton Shefferman 
in Chicago, and that was the only client that I ever handled for the 
Chicago office. Otherwise, I have worked out of Detroit on plants in 
our own area, and for Mr. George Kamenow. 

Senator McNamara. Do you have a certain list of clients that you 
are restricted to working with or He you have an amount of time or 
how do you get these ? 

Mr. Bromury. The client that we have in Detroit, as a rule, the ones 
that I can speak for, are clients that have been with us a number of 
years. They are still with us, and generally we have one person in 
that office, and I can’t say how the Chicago office runs theirs, and it 
might be different. 

If I have a client that I serve, I am the one that continuously serves 
that client. 
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Senator McNamara. Do you have such clients that you continually 
serve in the Detroit area now ? 

Mr. Bromury. Me being the youngest person in labor relations, I 
haven’t been with them quite 2 years, I have traveled with the other 
fellow in the Detroit office, Mr. Robert Fox, and I have traveled with 
him considerably in the State of Michigan, more or less as a training 
program. I would like to make this remark, which might sound a 
little odd to you, and it was a surprise to me, that it is “not easy to 
switch from the union side to management and be able to change your 
way of thinking automatically. 

It is something that you have to live with day after day, and you 
have to study management problems. When you represent unions 
and unions only you do not always see management’s side of the 
argument. 

It is not easy to change from one side to the other like I did with 
no experience in the labor-relations field. 

Senator McNamara. Well, let us leave that question for a moment 
and maybe we will get back to it. You previously were employed by 
a company that was operated by Mr. Shefferman, Labor Relations 
Associates, is that the name? 

Mr. Bromuey. Labor Relations Associates. 

Senator McNamara. Were you paid by check ? 

Mr. Bromiey. Yes. You mean our paycheck, our salary check? 

Senator McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Bromtey. Yes, that is right. 

Senator McNamara. What was the name of the outfit that was indi- 
cated on the check? Was that it? Were you paid by the Labor 
Relations Associates ? 

Mr. Bromuey. Yes, of Chicago. 

Senator McNamara. Now, you are not with them any longer. 

Mr. Bromuery. Our checks at the present time are personnel relations 
advisers. 

Senator McNamara. What is the name? 

Mr. Bromtey. Personnel relations advisers. 

Senator McNamara. This is the new company that you understand 
or you are giving the committee to understand, is operated by Mr. 
George Kamenow ? 

Mr. Bromtey. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You indicated this change was made some 
months ago, in June? 

Mr. Bromtey. On June 1. 

Senator McNamara. You no longer are employed by Mr. Sheffer- 
man and this is one of the indications, you have a different type of 
paycheck now. 

Mr. Bromury. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. Was the stationery changed, the stationery 
that you do your correspondence with your clients on ? 

Mr. Bromtey. To the best of my knowledge, everything was changed 
to personnel relations advisers, everything in that area went with Mr. 
Kamenow. 

Senator McNamara. What do you do for this new company? What 
is vour job? 

Mr. Bromtey. I could put it this way, that we are advisers for man- 
agement in the fields of labor, personnel work, and we handle griev- 
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ance meetings where there are contracts written and we also handle 
negotiations for companies, and we take care of their contract nego- 
tiations where they are organized. 

Senator McNamara. Now you are telling me about the overall com- 
pany activities. Are you an officer of the new company ? 

Mr. Bromtry. No. 

Senator McNamara. You are just an employee? 

Mr. Bromuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. What do you personally do? What did you 
do last week, for instance? What was your assignment last week? 

Mr. Bromtry. It is pretty hard to answer that. As far as last week, 
I spent 1 day at a company by the name of DeVlieg Machine Co. I 
spent the better part of 1 day out there and the other 4 days I was 
in the office. 

We never know from week to week. It is pretty hard to look a week 
ahead and know where a grievance might come up in a particular 
union or where we might have to go to settle a grievance. 

Senator McNamara. I think that is pretty generally understand- 
able. Now tell me this: Did this new company take over some of the 
accounts of the old company in Detroit? 

Mr. Bromiry. When you say “the old company in Detroit,” you 
are referring to Labor Relations Associates, I assume, of the whole 
organization. 

Senator McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Bromury. That is a kind of a hard question for me to answer 
when you are getting into questions on a new company. That is true 
for this reason: I don’t feel myself qualified because I do not see 
the records of the company, being just an employee, and naturally 
everything isn’t told me. 

Senator McNamara. Then your answer is you do not know as far 
as all of them are concerned. 

Mr. Bromury. I can say this: The clients that I have been serving 
there, and also I would say we kept all of the clients in Michigan that 
we had previously served, to the best of my knowledge. 

Senator McNamara. Do you still have J. L. Hudson as one of your 
clients ? 

Mr. Bromtuey. As far as I know, yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Then in general all that changed was the 
name, is that right? 

What else changed besides the name; perhaps that would be easier 
for you. 

Mr. Bromiry. Well, I would say the name, the stationery, the pay- 
checks and everything was changed to the new company. 

Senator McNamara. The name was changed and there is no ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Bromuey. Well, do it your way. The name is changed. That 
is the best I can answer. 

Senator McNamara. Other than that, everything is about the same, 
from your knowledge? . 

Mr. Bromury. As far as the way we service clients, yes, in Detroit. 

Senator McNamara. As far as clients are concerned, the same 
personnel ? 

Mr. Bromiry. Yes. 
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Senator McNamara. You honestly think is it a change, it is a new 
company now, and it is not just a phony setup because of the McClel- 
lan investigating committee ? 

Mr. Bromuery. To the best of my knowledge. 

Senator McNamara. As a labor relations representative in Detroit, 
were you active in keeping unions out of any companies in that area, 
as this company was in the Morton situation ? 

Mr. Bromtiery. No, although I do service a client or two, or I have 
serviced I should say, clients that are not organized. 

Senator McNamara. What is that? 

Mr. Bromuey. That are not organized. 

Senator McNamara. What is your assignment then in servicing 
these clients, to keep the unions out ? 

Mr. Bromiey. No. I will use DeVlieg Machine Co. as a pretty 
good example. 

Senator McNamara. Tell us where they are located. 

Mr. Bromiey. They are located in Detroit. 

Senator McNamara. What street 

Mr. Bromiey. You have got me there. 

Senator McNamara. East side or west side ? 

Mr. Bromuey. It is on the east side. 

Senator McNamara. Down toward the river? 

Mr. Bromtry. No, it is over closer to Woodward Avenue. 

Senator McNamara. Then it is northeast. 

Mr. Bromtey. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. All right. 

Mr. Bromiry. We advised the company in this respect, and we 
give them advice as to what the wages are in their type of work 
throughout the whole United States, which we have access to, as to 
those figures, and we are also well informed on labor problems and 
problems that people have in the plant as far as complaints and 
fringe benefits and things that they should have for their employees 
and we advise them in that respect. 

That is the way that particular client there has worked. 

Senator McNamara. What are the wages in the plant? 

Mr. Bromury. They are very high. It is a highly skilled plant and 
I would say it this way: They are above average industry in their 
field. 

Senator McNamara. Does that mean that they are $2.50 or higher 
an hour? 

Mr. Bromiey. That would mean that I would say that there is a 
minimum wage in there on the machines of not less than $2.75 or 
$2.85 up to $3.50, plus all of their fringe benefits and insurance pro- 
gram and pensions and holidays and right on down the line. 

Senator McNamara. What is the type of their operation and what 
do they produce ? 

Mr. Bromiry. They make milking machines, automatic jig millers, 
what they call them. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

The Cuamman. Are there any other questions? All right, thank 
you very much and you may stand aside. _ 

The committee will stand in recess until 10:30 in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the hearing in the above-entitled 
matter was recessed to reconvene at 10:30 a. m. of the following 


day.) 
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INVESTIGATION OF IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON ImpROopEeR ACTIVITIES 
IN THE Lapor OR MANAGEMENT FIELD, 
Washington, D. C. 

The select committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to Senate Reso- 
Jution 74, agreed to January 30, 1957, in the caucus room, Senate Office 
Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman of the select com- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Senator 
Irving M. Ives, Republican, New York; Senator John F. Kennedy, 
Democrat, Massachusetts; Senator Sam J. Ervin, Democrat, North 
Carolina; Senator Pat McNamara, Democrat, Michigan; Senator 
Carl T. Curtis, Republican, Nebraska. 

Also present: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel; Pierre E. G. 
Salinger, investigator; Ruth Young Watt, chief clerk. 

The CuHarrmMan. The committee will be in order. 

(Present at the convening of the session were Senators McClellan, 
Ives, and Kennedy.) 

The Cuatrman. Call your first witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. James Cross. 

The Cuarrman. Will Mr. James Cross come around, please ? 

Mr. Harris. I am very sorry. I did not realize Mr. Cross would 
be called first, and he is out making a phone call. We will send for 
him right away, and we will get him in. 

The CuHatrman. We can wait for him for a minute. 

(The witness entered the hearing room.) 

The CuamrmMan. Will you be sworn? Do you solemnly swear that 
the evidence that you shall give before this Senate select committee 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Cross. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES G. CROSS, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
A. J. HARRIS 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Cross, state your name, your place of resi- 
dence, and your business or occupation, please. 

Mr. Cross. James G. Cross, president of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers International Union of America, and I reside at 
7420 Hampton Lane, Bethesda, Md. 


The Cuarrman. Did you state your business or profession ? 
5861 
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Mr. Cross. President of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union of America. 

The Cuarrman. Will you identify yourself for the record, Mr. 
Counsel ? 

Mr. Harris. My name is Abraham J. Harris, an attorney of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cross, I wanted to ask you about this contract 
and about the events that preceded the contract that was signed be- 
tween the bakers union and the Mortons Frozen Food Co. up in Web- 
ster City, Iowa. What information did you have about that? Did 
you conduct any of the negotiations yourself ? 

Mr. Cross. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never did? 

Mr. Cross. No, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you know anything about it? 

Mr. Cross. I knew that there was an organization campaign going 
on, because there had been an exchange of letters between the Conti- 
nental Baking Co. and myself, on the question of overall recognition 
of this union in their plants. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had you discussed the contract with any officials of 
the Morton Frozen Food Co. ? 

Mr. Cross. I have never met any officials of Morton’s Frozen Food. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the Continental Baking Co. ? 

Mr. Cross. The only gentleman that I have ever discussed anything 
with in regard to Morton Frozen Food had been Mr. George Faunce. 

Mr. Kennepy. What conversations did you have with him about 
that ? 

Mr. Cross. The question of recognition of our union, as to whether 
or not their company would agree that we are the proper union for 
the jurisdiction of the products manufactured by them and, in one 
subsequent meeting, discussed with him and Stewart, on a general 
basis, the results of negotiations of a contract which was to be sub- 
mitted to the workers in Webster City, Iowa. 

Mr. Kennepy. What do you mean; the results of the negotiations 
of the contract ? 

Mr. Cross. As I understand it, they had reached a tentative under- 
standing, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Faunce, on terms of an agreement that 
was to be submitted to the workers at Morton Frozen Food. 

Mr. Kennepy. You approved of the results of that? 

Mr. Cross. I neither approved nor disapproved, because I don’t 
handle the negotiations, and I merely stated that, if it was satisfactory 
with them and it was satisfactory with the workers in Webster City, 
it would be all right with me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you try to take any steps to insure that the 
workers in Webster City had an opportunity to approve the contract? 

Mr. Cross. I took it for granted that those on the scene would do 
that ; that is our normal procedure. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, that they would partake in the negotiations 
of the contract ? 

Mr. Cross. That, again, I would have no knowledge of. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not find that out ? 

Mr. Cross. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You did not check that at all? 

Mr. Cross. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know that the contract had been drawn up, 
in substance, in Mr. Shefferman’s office ? 

Mr. Cross. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not know at that time? 

Mr. Cross. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss this at all with Mr. Shefferman? 

Mr. Cross. I never discussed anything with Mr. Shefferman in my 
life. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have not? 

Mr. Cross. No; I don’t know him except that I have met him at a 
couple of AFL conventions. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you never discussed this matter with him? 

Mr. Cross. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss it with any of his people? 

Mr. Cross. I have never met any of his people with the exception 
of his son, Mr. Shefferman, and in the same circumstances, at an 
AFL convention. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know his people were in Webster City, Iowa, 
assisting the representatives of the bakers union to organize the plant? 

Mr. Cross. In the last few months, of course, I have had so much, 
that I cannot now recall whether I knew before or after that the 
Shefferman people were even retained by the Morton Frozen Foods. 
I do know, to the best of my knowledge, I can say that at some period 
during this 1956 or 1957 period I learned that the Shefferman firm 
had been retained by Morton Frozen Foods. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, would you answer the question: Did you know 
that the representatives of the Shefferman outfit were in Webster City, 
Towa, assisting the bakers union to sign up employees in the bakers 
union ¢ 

Mr. Cross. Well, you would have to, Mr. Kennedy, if you would, 
let me know approxim: itely what time. I was not aware of any of 
this for months after it took place. Just what period do you mean? 

Mr. Kennepy. While it was going on did you know that? 

Mr. Cross. When was it going ron! 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1956. 

Mr. Cross. The whole year? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, October and November of 1956. 

Mr. Cross. Well, there I may have become aware if it was reported 
to me, and again, from any direct knowledge I would not know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you have enough organizers in the bakers 
union that you could send your own people up that you did not have 
to call on the assistance of Mr. Shefferman to assist you in that? 

Mr. Cross. Now just a minute, Mr. Kennedy. I am going to at- 
tempt to give as truthfully as I can to this committee my activities in 
this affair. I have already stated categorically that I never had any 
dealings with the Shefferman concern and I never had any dealings 
with the Mortons F rozen Food concern, and my sole and only contact 
in this whole affair was with the top company officials of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. 

I did assign organizers to the Webster City organizational cam- 
paign. What the company did, or what the Shefferman concern did 
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in assisting, if they did, that is their business. I think we could have 
organized it ourselves without any help if we did receive it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cross, the question here is, Did you know that 
you were receiving the help of the Shefferman people! ? 

Mr. Cross. To the best of my knowledge at the time that it wa 
stated that they were there, I do not recall knowi ing about it. 

The Cuarrman. Well, now, we are looking into practices here that 
some have already possibly judged and if they have not judged, it is 
certainly raising a question as to whether the law was being complied 
with, whether there was a violation on the part of the Taft- Hartley 
law by business and management, or whether there was collusion be- 
tween your union and business in this or ganization of this plant. 

Now, what we want to do is just get the facts and it is perfectly 
relevant to ascertain what you, as president of the bakers union, knew 
about the presence of Shefferman’s men there and what they were 
doing there and what knowledge you had of it and to what extent 
you agreed to it and cooperated in that practice. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, maybe you could answer that question the 
Chair has put to you about whether you were aware of the fact, and 
made use of the employ ees of the Shefferman office to assist the bakers 
union in organizing the plant at Webster City, Iowa. 

Mr. Cross. As to being aware at any time, it is possible that it was 
called to my attention that the Shefferman people were on the scene. 
As to using them, I never requested their assistance nor did I have 
any direct ‘contact with them in directing their activities in Webster 
City. 

The Cuarrman. Would that be an unusual arrangement? Have 
you had that exeperience before ? 

Mr. Cross. As far as this international union is concerned, it is the 
first time that we have ever had a situation like this. 

The Cuarrman. Then if it is so unusual, I think that you would 
remember better the details of it. 

Mr. Cross. Senator, I am sure you will understand that you are 
talking about October and November of 1956, at which time I was deep 
into an international union convention. This is a detail of a shop 
employing about 250 people, when we have contracts involving 160,000 
people. 

The Cuarrman. That is true and I am not raising any question about 
that. We are trying to get into what actually went on here between 
business, or between management and the union, and whether there 
was collusion and what tactics were used to bring these people into 
your union. 

Now, it is perfectly apparent from the testimony yesterday, that 
m: :nagement knew, and management condoned at least, if it did not 
absolutely arrange—and I think it arranged to have this Shefferman 
firm, their people down there helping to organize this plant to be sure 
they g got in your union, whereas they had the same Shefferman repre- 
sentatives there before or representatives of Shefferman there just a 
few months before to try to keep them from joining another union. 

That is, I think, certainly giving some evidence of an improper prac- 
tice and collusion between the union and the management of that 
company. 
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(At this point, Senators McNamara and Curtis entered. the hearing 
room. ) 

The CuarrMan. We want all of the information you can give us 
to clear it up. 

Mr. Cross. I am happy to give everything that I can to clear up 
this situation. However, Senator McClellan, I think it is important 
to know that since checking into this, I have a great deal of respect 
for the United Packinghouse Wor kers activity in organizing the Mor- 
ton Frozen Food, whether or not I agree it is their jurisdiction is some- 
thing else again. 

However, it is my understanding that they were not engaged in any 
organizing ‘activity at the time that our organizers went to Webster 
City. 

The CuarrmMan. I said it was a few monthe before. 

Mr. Cross. I am sure it was at least a year before. 

The Cuarrman. All right, we will make it a year before. That is 
immaterial and it was a short time before, the same firm, the Sheffer- 
man people had been employed—or they were employed ‘because they 
were paid—they were used to come down there to try to keep the 
employees of that plant from joining another union. 

Now, a few months later we find the same firm, Shefferman firm, 
back down there with its men trying to get the men to join your 
union. That is what we are inquiring into and we want to know what- 
ever you know about it. 

Mr. Cross. I would like to tell you then, it is an entirely different 
employer concerned in this when we went in to organize the plant. 
We do not know the people of Morton Frozen Food and we had no 
knowledge of, actually, their existence. 

But when it was purchased by the Continental Baking Co., we 
have a contract, 79 out of their 80 plants organized, and it was only 
after the purchase by the Continental Baking Co., and I hope a 
change in labor attitude as far as the company was concerned, that 
we proceeded to attempt to organize them. 

We found no union on the scene in competition with us and we did 
organized the people and we did sign a contract. 

The CuarrmMan. That we know. 

Mr. Cross. And I did not do it with any direct knowledge of the 
aid of the Shefferman firm. I have no connections with Shefferman. 

The CHamman. Now, you had no knowledge of the Shefferman 
firm being employed and their people were down there, and their 
representatives were there to help persuade the employees of that 
plant to join your union. You had no knowledge of it; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cross. I had no knowledge at the time we entered into the 
attempt to organize. But during the organization period it could 
have been brought to my attention by the men on the scene. 

The Cuairman. Now you say it could have been. 

Mr. Cross. I don’t recall. 

The Cuatrman. It could have been or it could not have been; 
what is it ? 

Mr. Cross. I don’t know. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Cross, who is Merle Smith ? 

Mr. Cross. Merle Smith is the regional director of the southern 
area for organization. 
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‘Senator Curtis. Of your union? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, sir. yl at 3 ty 

Senator Curtis. And he represents your union in his organizational 
efforts? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And he represents the international union ? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. He was present at the convention in October of 
1956, was he not ? 

Mr. Cross. I would presume he was. He would have to be elected 
from a local union and I do not know whether he was or not. 

Senator Curtis. Did he report to you when he saw you about their 
activities at Webster City ? 

Mr. Cross. I would not recall, sir. If he did, it would be such a 
minor incident to me in the middle of a convention. 

Senator Curtis. He represents the bakers union, and he has author- 
ity to speak for them in organizational matters, is that correct ? 

Mr. Cross. In areas where he is assigned. 

Senator Curtis. Now, it is true that Merle Smith went to the hotel, 
or at least it was testified yesterday, he went to the hotel at 11 o’clock 
a night and sought out Mr. Shefferman’s man, Mr. Bromley, in- 
structed him on how to proceed as to going about to sign up these 
cards and advised him to see a Mr. Spurling of the teamsters to assist 
him. 

Do you know Mr. Spurling? 

Mr. Cross. I don’t think so, sir. If he was in this room today I 
would not be able to pick him out. I may have met him, and you 
know how that is. 

Senator Curtis. Regardless of your ability to remember what you 
knew about it, the fact seems fairly well established that Merle Smith 
represented the Bakers and Confectionery Workers Union and he not 
only knew about it but he was a principal actor. 

Mr. Cross. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cross, the testimony before this committee has 
been that your bakers union representatives at the Webster City plant 
were unsuccessful in their drive until the Shefferman group came in. 

Now, do you know anything about that ? 

Mr. Cross. No, sir; if they were, we should have had help and 
gotten different organizers in there. 

Mr. Krennepy. That is when the Shefferman people sent a repre- 
sentative up there to help the bakers union organize the plant. You 
say that that was never discussed with you? 

Mr. Cross. I don’t say it was never discussed because vice presi- 
dent Stewart, who was in charge of organization, may have men- 
tioned the fact that they were having difficulty getting the people in 
Webster City. If so, I would tell him to go ahead and get it 
organized. 

Mr. Kennepy. The Shefferman group or firm has a general reputa- 
tion of being a union-busting firm. If you heard the information 
that they were going to assist you in organizing the plant, I would 
have thought it would have been something that would have struck in 
your mind. 
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Mr. Cross. Well, Mr. Kennedy, if the Shefferman firm has the repu- 
tation for union-busing, I wouldn’t go on that because I have had no 
dealings whatsoever with the Shefferman firm and know nothing 
about their reputation. 

Mr. Krennepy. You didn’t know on October 14 that Mr. Bromley 
from the Shefferman firm was being sent up to Webster City, Iowa, 
to assist your organizational drive ? 

Mr. Cross. I don’t think anybody ever discussed Mr. Bromley with 
me. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did Mr. Shefferman discuss with you when he 
called you on October 13 ? 

Mr. Cross. Mr. Shefferman called? I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. He called you at your office and then at your 
home in Bethesda ? 

Mr. Cross. When ? 

Mr. Kennepy. October 13, the day before representatives of his 
firm were dispatched to Webster City, lowa ? 

Mr. Cross. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he call you about ? 

Mr. Cross. I dont’ even recall his calling me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You can’t give any better answer than that ? 

Mr. Cross. I don’t know any other answer. I don’t know what he 
called me about. When did I leave for the convention ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. That is not the point. 

Mr. Cross. The point is I can’t remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. He called you on October 13, and representatives 
were sent up from the Shefferman firm to Webster City, Iowa, on 
October 14. 

Mr. Cross. Did he talk to me? 

Mr. Kennepvy. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Cross. I am sure about it, because I never recall the conver- 
sation with Mr. Shefferman. Because he called my home doesn’t 
necessarily mean he talks to me. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was person to person to Mr. Cross. He called 
you at the office and then he called you in Bethesda. 

Mr. Cross. On Saturday ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t know whether October 13 is Saturday or 
not. 

Mr. Cross. You said the day before I left for the convention. That 
was on Sunday. , 

Mr. Kennepy. No; I said October 13, 

Mr. Cross. I don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. The day before he sent men to the Webster City plant. 
You haven’t got any explanation for that ? 

Mr. Cross. No, sir. I have had no dealings with the Shefferman 
firm. I wouldn’t even recall a telephone call from him. 

The Cuatrman. Have you had other telephone calls from him ? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, sir. I testified, I think, to this committee, that I 
had a telephone call from him in 1953, which, I think, is the only 
other one, in regard to health and welfare, and I talked to him about 
that. 

The Cuamman,. This is much later. You remember the one in 
1953. Here is one in October 1956. 
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Mr. Cross. That is because I reviewed the actions with the Sheffer- 
man firm in regard to the health and welfare when it was being dis- 
cussed by this committee. I cannot recall any telephone call. I don’t 
deny it. I just say I don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did anybody from his firm call you, Mr. Cross? 

Mr. Harris. Would you excuse me a moment, Mr. Kennedy? I 
would like to ask Mr. Cross a question. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you talk to anybody from Mr. Shefferman’s 
firm on October 13 

Mr. Cross. Mr. Kennedy, I know by name, and have met on about 
three occasions, two people in the Shefferman firm; Mr. Shefferman 
and Mr. Shefferman, Jr. That is all I know. 

Now, if they called, I am not denying it, but I just don’t remember. 
And, if so, and if they discussed the Webster City thing, I would 
refer them to the people in charge. 

Mr. Kennepy. They called you at 12:24 p. m., October 13, and 
talked to you for 2 minutes. 

Mr. Cross. I wouldn’t recall. A 2-minute conversation is worse. 
I wouldn’t even remember. Mr. Kennedy, I receive at least 10 to 12 
calls a day on my phone. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is of some significance, Mr. Cross, that, in view 
of the time element, in view of the fact that Mr. Shefferman then dis- 
patched these people to Webster City, Iowa, and that was the day 
after; in view of the fact that the bakers were not successful i in their 
drive until those people were dispatched from Mr. Shefferman’s office, 
that they worked there for a period of a month or so, assisting your 
people signing employees up in the bakers union. I would think, as 
president of the bakers union, you would have more information and 
more knowledge about all of this. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cross. Mr. Kennedy, there are two things 

Mr. Kennepy. That is particularly true, in view of your very 
strong statements earlier that you had no connection with this man. 

Mr. Cross. I donot have. If you have any evidence, General Coun- 
sel of this committee, as to any improper activities on the part of 
myself in regard to the organization of Webster City in this contract, 
I would be more than happy, and think it would be fair of this com- 
mittee, rather than by implication or innuendo that something is 
wrong, to let me know about it. 

The Cuatrman. We are letting you know. We are letting you 
know about a telephone call. You say you can’t remember. 

Mr. Cross. They keep harassing me. A 2-minute telephone call, I 
don’t remember. Why keep asking me? 

The Cuamman. How are we going to inform you if we don’t keep 
asking you? 

Mr. Cross. Who was the telephone call from? 

Mr. Kennepy. From Mr. Shefferman’s office. 

Mr. Cross. What does that mean? 

Mr. Kennepy. What do you mean, “What does that mean ?” 

Mr. Cross. Who was in Mr. Shefferman’s office? Maybe Mr. Beck 
was there and called me. How do I know? 
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Mr. Kennepy. It was from Mr. Shefferman’s office to you, first at 
the headquarters and then at your home, Mr. James Cross. He was 
looking for your particularly. 

Mr. Cross. Who was looking? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think we will bring out more information and evi- 
dence on this with another witness, Mr. Cross, but we are giving you 
an opportunity to give any explanation you can on this er, call, 
on the operation of Mr. Shefferman’s group in Webster City, Lowa, 
and then your final review of the contract yourself, as you testified 
here. 

(At this point Senator Curtis withdrew from the hearing room.) 

Mr. Cross. Mr. Kennedy, I will say again if there is any evidence 
of my working with the Shefferman firm on Webster City, or on any 
other company, I would certainly appreciate knowing about it. 

The Cuarmman. Let me ask you something: Wouldn’t you think 
that a telephone call from Shefferman’s office the day before he dis- 
patched his representatives down to this Webster City Pen has some 
significance and needs some explanation? You say if we have any- 
thing. 

Mr. Cross. Well, all I can say is I don’t even remember him calling 
my home. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Thank you very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Cross excused now ? 

The CuarrMan. No, sir. Mr. Cross will be recalled. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Merle Smith. 

The Cuarrman. Will you be sworn? You do solemnly swear that 
the evidence you shall give before this Senate select committee will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Smiru. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MERLE SMITH 


The Cuarrman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Smrru. My name is Merle Smith. I live in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
3414 Shadow Lane Drive. I am a southern regional director for the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been in the union, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smriru. I have been a member of the union for 22 years, ap- 
proximately. 

The CrarrmMan. How long have you occupied the position you now 
have? 

Mr. Smiru. Four years. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you waive the right of counsel ? 

Mr. Smirn. I waive the right of counsel. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Smith, you had something to do with the or- 


ganization of the Morton Frozen Food Co. in Iowa ? 


Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. In Webster City, Iowa? 
Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. When did you begin your operation up there ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I went, actually went into Webster C ity the first time 
in January of 1956, as a survey, just a couple of days there to kind of 
contact and see how many people there was in the plant. That was 
the first time I was in there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then did you return at a later time ? 

Mr. Sarru. I returned up there on October—I arrived there the 
evening of October 2, 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. What had preceded your going up there the second 
time ? 

Mr. Sarru. Well, in September, the latter part of September, Mr. 
George Stuart, under whom I worked, who was director of organiza- 
tion at that time e, called me to Chicago to have a meeting with him, 
Mr. George Faunce, of Continental Baking Co., and Jimmy Hoffa of 
the Teamsters Union. Mr. Hoffa didn’t show up. There was just a 
little meeting. There was no discussion except for the fact that Mr. 
Faunce asked me which plant I thought would be the most easy to 
organize, and I told him I figured since the packinghouse workers 
had 100 members up there already, that maybe it would be easier. 

Mr. Kennepy. There were 2 or 3 plants that were in question ? 

Mr. Smirn. There were three plants. 

Mr. Kennepy. Three plants. One in Crozet, Va., and one in Web- 
ster City, Iowa 

Mr. Sorrn. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And a third one? 

Mr. Smiru. Nashville, Tenn., had a small one. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was a question of which of the three you would 
start with first? 

Mr. Sairu. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he asked you which you thought would be the 
easiest, and you said Webster City, Iowa? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you continue? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, the only thing that Mr. Faunce said at that time 
was that he would see that management didn’t put on a hard fight 
against us, or he would keep them neutral, rather, in the fight to or- 
ganize the people there. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was Mr. Faunce’s position at that time ? 

Mr. Smrru. I believe he was a vice president of the Continental 
Baking Co. That is as far as I know. I don’t know whether he is 
labor relations man or not. But he was vice president of the Conti- 
nental, as I understood it. 

Mr. Kennepy. So did you go up there? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; 1 went up the following week. That was the 
latter part of Se ptember that Imet withhim. I went up the following 
week, and on October 3 I contacted a couple of the boys there. We 
made pretty good progress, I thought, contrary to what you hear. I 
thought we were doing pretty well. I don’t like to hear my work run 
down like that. 

In fact, we had a hundred or a little better cards signed in the 2 
weeks I was there, and that isn’t bad, considering there had been anti- 
union propaganda before. Then the convention was coming up, and, 
naturally we were concerned as to whether or not we were going to 
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get to go to the convention. But just a few days before time for me 
to leave for the convention, I had a call from a Shelton Shefferman, 
and wanted to know how I was getting along out there, and how I was 
coming along. I refused to talk to ‘him, because in my organizing 

‘~ampaigns I ‘like to know who I talk to, and I don’t talk to them over 
the phone. I am from the South, and we run into opposition strong 
down there. 

The Cuamman. That is a good recommendation for you. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smirn. Senator McClellan, I agree with you. But I am par- 
ticular who I talk to over the phone. I didn’t tell him anything, and 
I wouldn’t tell him anything. I said “I am not talking to you.” 

He said, “Well, hasn’t Cross or Stuart gotten in touch with you?” 
and I said “No, not-about you.” 

He said, “Well, you are going to the convention ?” 

I said, “I hope to.’ 

He said, “Well, during the time you are in the convention, we are 
going to have a couple of men out there to help take care of things.” 

I have this, not verbatim here, but I have a book that keeps me in 
memory of things that went on each time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have that book in front of you now ? 

Mr. Smiru. It is in this case, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you want to bring it out? 

The Cuarrman. I understand the notes in that book were made at 
the time ? 

Mr. Smiru. Made at the time, yes, sir. It isa daily record. 

The Cuamman. And that enables you to refresh your memory ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. Were it not for that, I could not possibly 
remember. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have some notes on the conversation that you 
had with Mr. Shefferman ? 

Mr. Smirx. Well, on that particular one I don’t have to make notes 
on that, but I do have that I did talk to him, and I know what it was 
about at that time, because he told me that Mr. Bromley and Mr. Neil- 
sen would be in next day, and they would contact me. I said “Well, 
I will get in touch with Director Stuart and verify this.” 

The next morning I got in touch with Stuart and he said that there 
would be a fellow in there to contact me that day at my motel room. 
I waited until around 11 o'clock that night. No one had contacted 
me. I found Mr. Bromley at the hotel in town. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who is Mr. Bromley ? 

Mr. Smiru. He is a representative, as I understand, of the Sheffer- 
man—well, he is a representative of the Shefferman Labor Relations 
Agency. ‘That was the man’s name that was given me by Mr. Shef- 
ferman. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Shefferman had told you in this first conversa- 
tion that this matter had been cleared through Cross and Stuart ? 

Mr. Smirn. He didn’t say that it had been cleared. He just said 
“Hadn't they contacted you?” And he said that they were supposed 
to. He didn’t say they had been cleared, no, sir. 

The Crarrman. In other words, apparently he had clear it with 
them before ? 

Mr. Smirx. Well, I was led to believe that ; yes, sir. 
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The Cuareman. And subsequent events proved that to be true ? 

Mr. SmirH. I suppose so. 

(At this point Senator Curtis returned to the hear ing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. So you talked to Bromley that evening, did you? 

Mr. Smrru. I talked to Bromley around 11 o’clock that night in his 
hotel room, 11 or 11:30. I left early the next morning. I made 
arrangements for him and Mr. Neilsen, who wasn’t in town that day 
but who was coming the next day, to have dinner with Mr. Spurling of 
the teamsters union. I left early the next day for the convention, 
During the convention, I called Mr. Bromley one time and asked how 
things were going and he said, “Well, they are going pretty good.” He 
asked me at that time = did I know about what was going on in 
the international union. I didn’t know what he meant by it, but I said 
just what I knew. I said, “I don’t know a darn thing about it. What 
do you know about it?” He said, “Nothing. I just thought maybe 
you did.” 

I asked him to get reservations for me. I went back in to Webster 
City the following week after I got back from the convention. At 
that time they had about 280 cards signed. I, as instructed by my 
superiors, as soon as we had plenty of cards, contacted at this time— 
I made a telephone call to Mr. Cross, the president of the interna- 
tional union, and told him that we had sufficient cards signed for 
recognition or to petition for an election. He said, well, he understood 
that Mr. George Faunce was out of town, and that he would get hold 
of him and give it to George Stuart, who was handling the case. 

Mr. Kennepy. Ordinarily wouldn’t this be handled by you people 
there in the area ? 

Mr. Sairn. We did advise on whether or not to petition an elec- 
tion, but ordinarily I feel that in the rest of my campaigns it has been 
handled by the men in the field. But we may ask permission and say 
“Well, do you think we should ?” 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cross said this would be handled by Mr. Faunce 
himself, with George Stuart ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. I understood it was to be a consent or 
card check election. I was told that when I went in there, that it 
would not be necessary to go through an NLRB election, because of 
the fact that they had an agreement with the Continental Baking. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who had reached the agreement with Continental ? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, I understood it was a general agreement with the 
Continental Baking Co. that because we had the balance of all their 
other plants, except one, that any new plant or bought plant would be 
given to us on a card-check or consent-election basis. 

Mr. Kennepy. During this period of time, had Mr. Bromley been 
assisting in obtaining these cards, these authorization cards? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, he had been assisting, yes; as I understand 
from people that were working in the plant at that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is this unusual for you to have assistance like this? 

Mr. Smrrn. From an outsider I have never had assistance before. 
It has been the other way around. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is the first experience that you have had of this 
kind ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Had you known anything about Mr. Shefferman’s 
firm 

Mr. Smirn. I never heard of him until he called me that day and 
told me who he was. I had never heard of him. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened then? You got in touch with Mr. 
Cross and he told you about Mr. Faunce. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, Mr. Stuart called me back a day or two later and 
told me that we had been recognized, and that the negotiations would 
be started in a week or so, or something like that, and wanted to know 
some of the rates of what they were making there. I told him as best 
[could. Their rates were so messed up you couldn’t give him a good 
answer. But shortly after that I had a meeting in which I intended 
to elect officers and a negotiating committee for the local union. 

By coincidence, or something-—I don’t know whether I am learning 
a lot here, but by coincidence or something, Mr. Shefferman, Shelton 
Shefferman called me around the middle of the week and wanted to 
know if we were going to set up a local union there, or whether we 
were going to put it in Des Moines or Fort Dodge, or some of the 
others. I told him we were planning on est: :blishing a local union 
there. 

To go back to an incident that happened the day before that is con- 
nected with this, I had talked to some of the girls at the plant and told 
them to get to thinking about who they would like to have for their 
president and officers. She said, “Well, Chuck and I have already 
picked out the president.” Isaid,“Chuck? Chuck who?” She said, 
“Chuck hye wk We have already picked out who we want for 
president.” Isaid, “What has he got todo with it?” She said, “Well, 
we just decided who we wanted.” I said, “Well, I don’t know.” 

The next morning, then, Mr. Shefferman called me, as I said before, 
and I asked him, “Has Chuck made any commitments while he was 
in the shop as to who would be officers?” And he said, “Yes; you are 
supposed to get a list. Haven't you got it?” I said, “No.” Te said, 
“Well, you are supposed to have one of the people who are supposed 
to be acceptable.” I said, “Well, I don’t think I will go along with 
it, because I don’t know. I am not saying I will go along with it.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was the list supposed to come from? 

Mr. Smiru. He said it was supposed to come from the Morton 
Frozen Foods Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. As to who were supposed to be the officers of your 
local union ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. I got into a pretty stiff argument with him 
there and told him that I might not even want to go along with any 
of them, but he could send it over and I will look at it if he wanted 
me to. He said to wait there and he would send it over. It was about 
2 hours later and I called him back and said I didn’t have it. He 
called Morton, evidently, and it was sent over to me. I believe you 
have a copy of the list. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes; we put it into the record yesterday. 

(At this point Senator Ervin entered the hearing room.) 

Senator Curtis. Who was this woman that you ‘talked with on the 
phone, that said she and Chuck already picked out the officers? 

Mr. Smirn. It wasn’t on the phone. It was in contact. 

Senator Curtis. Who was it? 
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Mr. Smrru. She is still working there. Her name is Bessie Lar- 
son. 

Senator Curtis. Bessie Larson ? 

Mr. Smrrn. Yes, sir; she lives at Fort Dodge. 

Senator Curtts. She doesn’t live in Webster City ? 

Mr. Smirn. No; she works in Webster City. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Ives? 

Senator Ives. I would like to ask Mr. Smith a few questions about 
the cards that he refers to. 

These cards are cards indicating their desire to join your union; 
is that right? 

Mr. Sarru. It is giving us the bargaining rights for them, and the 
right to petition the NLRB for an election. 

‘Senator Ivrs. How many employees were there in that particular 
plant ? 

Mr. Smirn. There was around 250 or 300. It kept growing, because 
that was their busy season. 

Senator Ives. How many cards were signed ? 

Mr. Smiru. 280. 

Senator Ives. 280? 

Mr. Surrn. That is right. 

Senator Ives. And there were only 250 employees? How do you ex- 
plain that? 

Mr. Suirn. That is when I went in, Mr. Ives. As I said, it was 
their busy season. By the time we got through, by December, they 
had approximately 500 people working there. 

Senator Ives. I see. What I am driving at or coming to is this: 
You got these cards signed and turned them over to the National Labor 
Relations Board representative ? 

Mr. Sorru. No, sir. 

Senator Ives. What happened? Did you have an election there? 

Mr. Smrru. No, sir. 

Senator Ives. Why didn’t you have an election ? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, as I said before, I called the international union 
and they said that they would get a card check or consent recognition 
without having an election. So that is why we didn’t petition. 

Senator Ives. They must have based that on the cards; did they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Well, of course they did 

Senator Ives. They would have to base it on something. 

Mr. Smirn. On the cards, that is right. 

Senator Ives. They had to have some proof that the employees 
wanted to belong to the union. 

Mr. Suira. That is right. 

Senator Ives. The question I am driving at is this: If you hadn’t 
had a consent of that type, and you had had an election, would your 
union have been chosen ? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, of course you can’t tell about that. That is just 
like any other election. 

Senator Ives. But you have pretty good judgment ? 

Mr. Smirn. I think we would have. 

Senator Ives. You think you would ? 

Mr. Smiru. I think we would have; yes. 
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Senator Ives. By an overwhelming vote or by a close vote ? 

Mr. Smrra. Well, I think it would have been a clear majority. It 
might not have been 80 percent, but I think it would have been 65. 

Senator Ives. What I am driving at, Mr. Chairman, is this: This 
card business or consent business opens the door wide for a lot of shen- 
nanigans. That is what I am driving at. 

The Cuarrman. Senator McNamara. 

Senator McNamara. Was this the only contract that you ever 
entered into that was handled by other than the employees of the 
plant? 

Mr. Smiru. It is, it was the only one. 

Senator McNamara. Was it an unusual procedure ? 

Mr. Smrrn. It is with me. In the South it is unusual. 

Senator McNamara. Is this plant what you consider in the South ? 
Is this in your territory ? 

Mr. Smiru. No; except he told me he was extending my territory 
and it is an open shop State, and since I am familiar with open-shop 
laws, I think that was the reason I was sent there. 

Senator McNamara. The fact that something happens in the South 
has no bearing on this particular thing, that is rather extraneous; is 
it not? This contract, however, was negotiated by other than you, 
despite the fact that you were the organizer assigned to that area. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. Who assigned you to the area ? 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. George Stuart. 

Senator McNamara. He was your immediate superior because he 
was the vice president in charge of that district. 

Mr. Situ. Director of organization. 

Senator McNamara. Nationally ? 

Mr. Smirn. Nationally; yes. 

Senator McNamara. Were you satisfied with the contract when 
you saw the terms of it? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Youstill think it is a lousy contract ? 

Mr. Smirn. [ still think it could be improved; yes, sir. It could 
have been improved. 

Senator McNamara. I think that is an understatement. As we 
understand it from the testimony we have had, the employees now 
receive about $1.14an hour. Is that your understanding? 

Mr. Somrrn. I think that would be about right. The women are 
the lowest. 

Senator McNamara. The minimum wage is $1 an hour and it does 
prevail in this industry ; does it not ? 

Mr. Surru. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Because they sell this food over the country. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. ; 

Senator McNamara. We have seen in the Washington paper today 
an ad for some of the Mortons food products and apparently they are 
a nationwide firm. Under those circumstances, it seems to me that 
there is every reason for this committee to be suspicious that this really 
was a “sweetheart” contract, and from what you say you apparently 
agree with that. It was negotiated without the employees’ consent, 
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or without them being represented and it was handed even to the 
organizer in the district, all signed, and delivered. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. This is what is generally termed a “sweetheart” 
contract ; is it not ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. Is it not a fact that these employees that you 
represented there certainly seemed to get a rough deal out of it! 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. The other union, if it had been successful and 
by your statement they had already 100 members out of 250, obviously 
would have gotten them a better condition than this. That is why the 
boss was soft cy your organization ; is it not? 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know, sir, and I can’t answer that one. 

Senator McNamara. There is every indication that that is the way 
it was, even from what you say there is an appearance that you agree 
with that, although I am not going to press you to say “Yes” to it. 

These are the things that this ‘committee is very much interested 
in. This is a situation where an organization is dealing with the 
employer in such a manner as to be a detriment to the employees that 
are paying for this service. They are paying dues and they are pay- 
ing for the service, and they are really being cheated by this kind of a 
procedure. 

Certainly, this committee is very much concerned with it, and they 
have every right to be investigating it and perhaps out of this some 
sort of legislation should be born that would insist on the employees 
in the plant passing on these contracts rather than giving authority 
to somebody to negotiate for them when they come up with such a 
stinking deal as this one is. 

Thank you. 

Senator Currts. Mr. Chairman, I understood that the witness 
stated it had been agreed that because the Bakery and Confectionery 
Union International had all of the contracts with Continental Baking 
Co. elsewhere, that they were to have this contract. 

Mr. Smirn. I was told that by Director of Organization Stuart. 

Senator Curtis. Now, what I want to know is whose agreement 
was that? 

Mr. Smiru. I was only told that they had an agreement, the inter- 
national union and the Continental Baking Co., to the effect that the 
bakery and confectionery workers’ union would be recognized as bar- 
gaining agent in any plant that they would subsequently build, buy, 
or acquire in any manner. 

Senator Curtis. Now, what right would the international union 
and the Continental Baking Co. have to make such a decision for the 
people that work there? I thought these laws were to protect workers 
in their right to organize, but the parade of evidence that we have had 
here for the last 6 months reveals to me something more shocking 
than corruption, and that is very bad, that is terrible. 

But that is, that workers have no rights and they are pawns and 
they are captives and they are chessmen, and they are moved about. 
What union they might select, whether it should be their own or an 
independent or the right to join or not join, has not seemed to enter 
into the cases that we have heard here in the last 6 months. 
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Now, also, I want to ask you about something else. When you were 
told that Morton’s was going to send a list of acceptable officers or 
suggested officers over to you, your reply was that you did not know 
that you could go along with that. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Smiru. That’s right. 

Senator Curtis. But now, you are not a member of that local union, 
are you! 

Mr. Smitu. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You had no voting power ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Senator Curris. I do not mean this critically of you as an in- 
dividual, but the point is that you were not the proper person to 
decide whether or not they were the proper officers. It was something 
that the workers themselves should have decided, is that right? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right, but if an organizer is doing his job, 
he will have quite a bit of influence on the people. 

Senator Curtis. I understand that, but the point is, a practice was 
followed that would give someone in the position you held a chance 
to sell those workers down the river, had they chosen. I understand 
you did not so choose. 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t follow you there. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

The CHarrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was the list of officers furnished to you? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was after you had other conversations with 
Mr. Shefferman regarding that. Did you have those conversations? 

Mr. Smiru. We had had 2 or 3 previous and then I did call him 
back and tell him I could not go along with at least a couple of them. 
Others were acceptable to me because they had been my key workers 
and I don’t know how they got in that list, but they had been key 
workers and very good union people and I think they worked for the 
UPW the year before, too. 

Mr. Kennepy. One of them that they suggested as president was 
who? 

Mr. Soiru. Cliff Hayes. 

Mr. Kennepy. He is the gentleman that led the antiunion com- 
mittee against the packinghouse workers? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You refused to go along with Hayes? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you set up a negotiating committee to nego- 
tiate the contract ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you planning to set up a negotiating com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Snirn. I was planning to, but I had a call from Stuart tell- 
ing me the negotiations were going to begin and I was awaiting in- 
struction and I still thought they would come out to negotiate. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t that the usual procedure? 

Mr. Smiru. It is the usual procedure and since it seemed to be 
completely—or it had been télbon completely out of my hands, I 
didn’t know what to do or where to go. That was the whole thing 
ina nutshell. I didn’t know which way to move. 
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Mr. Kennepy. So what happened then? 

Mr. Sarru. I didn’t know whether the Sheffermans were handling 
it or whether the international union was handling it. Shefferman 
called me at home on November 23 or 24, and right before Thanks- 
giving and he was trying to give me heck because I hadn’t elected all 
of his officers on the list, and I had elected anticompany officers. 

I said there are some of them that I would not go along with and 
I had not elected officers, but I was not going to allow Cliff Hayes to 
be elected if I could possibly help it. I was going to complain against 
him. But we got word then later. 

I asked Mr. Stuart about it and he said to go along as far as 
possible with the list, but that he didn’t think that Shefferman was 
supposed to pick the officers. But the next day he called me back 
and told me that he and Cross had talked it over and they had de- 
cided it wasn’t the proper time to elect officers for that local and we 
didn’t have a charter at that time. 

So in December, around the Ist of December or the 2d or 3d or 
something like that, I got a call from Cross—I beg your pardon, from 
Mr. Stuart—saying that he and Mr. Faunce would be out there and 
present the contract the following Sunday at a meeting. 

Just before the meeting though, he called up and said that he 
couldn’t get transportation out there, so Jim Neilson came in and 
he contacted me and wanted to set up negotiations. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he mean by “present the contract” ? 

Mr. Smiru. I reckon he meant that they would present it to the 
people. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had the contract already been signed ? 

Mr. Soiru. I understand it had, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you surprised to hear that? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir, I was surprised because I had been in con- 
versation with Mr. Stuart and asked him the direct question, and 
he said, “No, we can’t sign yet. The teamsters haven’t signed and 
we can’t take less than they do.” 

Mr. Kennepy. So you had been ready there to start negotiating in 
the contract and arranging to set up a negotiating committee and 
suddenly you heard the contract had already been signed. 

Mr. Smirn. We had been talking over in our meetings things that 
we thought we needed in the plant, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And so then Mr. Stuart called and said that he 
was going to appear on the scene with Mr. Faunce of the Continental 
Baking Co. and he was going to appear on the scene with the contract, 
is that right? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then he called and he said they could not get 
transportation and Mr. Nielson from Mr. Shefferman’s office arrived, 
is that right? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He brought the contract, did he? 

Mr. Smrru. No, sir; he did not bring it and he had not seen it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had you seen it then ¢ 

Mr. Siru. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he suggest? 

Mr. Sauirn. He suggested that we call the committee together and 
he told me that it was already signed. Since I had known from 
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Stuart it was already signed, he wanted me to get a committee to- 
gether and negotiate, and I said, “These people are not that stupid. 
We can’t do it.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Just asham negotiating committee ? 

Mr. Smiru. That isthe way I understood it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just in order to fool the workers, the employees up 
there, that the contract had not been signed and they were legitimately 
going to negotiate a contract, and he suggested that you set up a 
committee and act as if you were negotiating a contract, even though 
it had already been signed ? 

Mr. Smirnu. That is right, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Who made that suggestion ? 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Nielson. 

Senator Curtis. Who was he representing ? 

Mr. Smiru. The Shefferman agency. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was sent up there because Mr. Stuart and Mr. 
Faunce, of the Continental Baking Co., said they could not get trans- 
portation up; is that right? 

Mr. Smiru. That is the way I remember it, although there was a 
representative of the company came in the following Sunday. I 
thought Nielson would be there and the next day we did—or I told 
Nielson I would. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you say to him about the suggestion of 
setting up this sham committee ? 

Mr. Sauiru. I told him that it wouldn’t work, that I thought you 
couldn’t put that over on these people up here. 

Mr. Kennepy. You refused to go along? 

Mr. Smirn. I refused to go along and I told them I would get the 
people together and let him talk to them tomorrow, or what I con- 
sidered the key people, the ones that I could trust and who had been 
working with me and let him talk to them and explain what was in 
the contract. 

He said he hadn’t read it, but he knew it would be basically the same 
as the others. So we did that the next afternoon and the report did 
not sound too bad as he gave it. 

Then, the following day, Mr. Nielson left town that same day, got 
the charter and supplies, and three copies of the signed agreement. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Smith, did Mr. Cross know that the Sheffer- 
mans were in this deal ? 

Mr. Sairx. I don’t know whether Mr. Cross knew or not, as I 
testified before. Mr. Shefferman asked me when I would not talk 
to him over the phone, hadn’t Mr. Cross or Stuart gotten in touch 
with me. 

The Cuamman. Well, you had another conversation later with Mr. 
Cross, or got a message from him that it was not the propitious time 
to elect officers. 

Mr. Smirr. Well, still I got that through Mr. Stuart and I don’t 
know whether Mr. Stewart had even talked to Mr. Cross or not. 

The Caatrman. Do you have any doubt that Mr. Cross knew what 
was going on? 

Mr. Smirn. I think that as president, he should have known what 
was going on. 

The CHarrMan, I think so, too, 
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Senator McNamara. Mr. Smith, you made some reference to a 
teamsters contract and you indicated that Mr. Stuart said to you 
that you could not take less than the teamsters did in their contract, 
is that right ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Does this imply then, that the teamsters had 
a similar contract for about the same wages ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir. I understand now, and this is hearsay because 
I am not with the teamsters and I don’t know and I haven't been to 
Webster City since Easter, except for one time, and I heard that they 
got a pretty good contract, about the usual over-the-road Midwest 
teamster contract. 

Senator McNamara. What would that indicate, $1.50 or $1.60? 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You brought the teamsters into the thing by 
your remark, and so I was wondering if their employees were sold 
down the river to the extent that, apparently, the bakery workers were 
in this case. You don’t have the answer ? 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t have the answer. 

Senator McNamara. All right. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Smith, it was not very difficult for you to arrive 
at the conclusion that the Shefferman agency was trying to serve 
two masters; was it? 

Mr. Smiru. I didn’t know. I knew that there was a committee set 
up the year before to fight the packinghouse workers, but I didn’t 
know the Shefferman agency had anything to do with that. 

Senator Ervin. You could tell though, that the Shefferman agency 
vas professing to represent, or assist the union and also to assist 
the employer ? 

Mr. Smrru. I was told by Mr. Bromley that they were usually on 
the other side of the fence. 

Senator Ervin. They were on both sides here, were they not? Was 
there any difficulty in you seeing that the Shefferman agency was oc- 
cupying what we call, a conflict of interest or a situation where their 
interests conflicted ? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I didn’t know the details of the business of Shef- 
ferman, as I said before, except what Mr. Bromley said, that they 
were usually on the other side of the fence. 

That was the extent of my knowledge of it. I didn’t know whether 
they were a legitimate labor-relations organization or what they did. 
I would assume from him saying that they were usually on the other 
side of the fence, that he felt like he was in a little conflict of interest. 

Senator Ervin. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. The contract arrived, and the contract was sent up 
to you, three copies of it? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was your reaction when you read the con- 
tract? 

Mr. Smiru. It was one of disgust, disappointment, and just—I 
was almost ready to blow my top. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it a terrible contract ? 

Mr. SmirH. Well, it is bad in several ways. Now, then, the money 
part wasn’t enough, although I am not fighting with that too much 
as the other clauses that doesn’t give the people any rights. They 
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have a right, but no backing and nothing to stand on when they go 
up there. T here are clauses like the seniority clause. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you want a copy of the contract ! 

Mr. Smirn. I have one here. It is unusual that a contract has the 
clause in there, or any that I have ever had anything to do with, sec- 
tion 4, on page 2: 

Nothing in this agreement shall prohibit the company from granting wage 
increases for merit or other raises satisfactory to the company. 

That takes away our bargaining rights. There was article 7, on 
seniority, which you read yesterday, which was discussed by one of 
the Senators, and very ably discussed, but he didn’t mention any 
article on promotion by seniority. 

Mr. Kennepy. W ould you read that, your problem with that one? 

Mr. Smiru. It is article 4. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that the one you are talking about? 

Mr. Soiru. Yes, sir. No; it is article 7. That is on seniority. 
It is on page 4. It has no facilities in it for promotion, and still it is 
an “I like you” contract. 

The Cuarrman. The first one you read took care of promotion. 

Mr. Smrrn. That is true, sir. I guess it did. The next one that 
was a blooper in my estimation was the one that was added and 
signed by Sid Carpenter for some reason on the back page, and, 
incidentally, I didn’t read this one to the people at the meeting, and 
I wouldn’t read it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why wouldn’t you read it? 

Mr. Smirn. Just a few weeks previously I had some complaints 
that the people had heard rumors that their wage incentive was go- 
ing to be taken away from them and that would hurt them if they 
got a raise. 

said, “Well, we will take care of that and we will see that isn’t 
an And so I called Mr. Stuart, and he said he would see to it, 
and that is all I heard of it until I got the contract. 

The CuarrMan. What is that provision, I am not familiar with it? 

Mr. SmirH (reading :) 

In reference to the company’s wage-incentive program, it is agreed that the 
administration, modification or discontinuance thereof shall be left to the dis- 
eretion of the company. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, as I understand it, the employees of the com- 
pany had spoken to you and said that they were particularly anxious 
that a provision regarding wage incentive would remain in; is that 

right ? 

‘Mr. Sarrs. Unless there was some other w ay of taking care of the 
difference in pay. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you spoke to George Stuart and you said, “Are 
you going to make sure that is taken care of ¢” 

Mr. Smirn. And he said he would. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then this provision appeared in the contract so 
that the company could abolish that at will; is that right ? 

Mr. Smirx. That is right. 

ae Kennepy. So you had been sold down the river on that one, 
also 


Mr. Smitu. Yes. 
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Senator Curtis. You say you did not read that to the employees? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Curtis. Who did read it to them ? 

Mr. Smirn. That part of it, I don’t guess anyone did, that last 
clause. 

Senator Curtis. So the contract in its entirety never was even sub- 
mitted to representatives of the workers? 

Mr. Smiru. Not that part, not that addendum there, the other part 

vas. 

Senator Curtis. Of course, you have to see all of a contract to see a 
contract, that is rather elemental. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Going back to that section 4, I did not quite 
get your point. Would your ead it again ? 

Mr. Surru. Section 4 is as follows: 

Nothing in this agreement shall prohibit the company from granting wage in- 
creases for merit or other reasons satisfactory to the company. 

Senator McNamara. What do you find wrong with that? 

Mr. Suir. Well, ina collective bargaining agreement, usually you 
at least discuss any raises to be given, and they are given with the 
consent of the union and not strictly on a merit or “pick out who they 
like” basis. 

Senator McNamara. Are you saying now that in your union con- 
tracts you generally assume that you are not setting a minimum, but 
you are also setting a maximum pay. I understand generally the 
contracts set a minimum pay, and that the employer would be free 
at any time without that section of the contract to pay more than the 
minimum. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, that is true. But it is understood and not written 
in there. 

Senator McNamara. It is an unusual thing to put in a contract be- 
cause it is generally assumed that this is a minimum condition of 
employment and the minimum wage, rather than the maximum. The 
way you state it, you are implying that you also establish the maxi- 
mum and the company would not be allowed to pay an individual 
more. I donot think that that is generally the practice. 

Mr. Situ. I believe through, that it is generally the practice that 
any raises are the basis of negotiations, even though they are merit 
raises. If they have an agreement they are supposed to notify the 
union. 

Senator McNamara. You think that there should be in the contract 
a prohibition against the employer paying more than the negotiated 
wage ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir; but I think the union should be notified of 
such. 

Senator McNamara. Well, why? 

Mr. Smirn. Because we should know what each person is getting. 
It just doesn’t make for good relationship when you have one fellow 
working as a dough mixer over here getting $1.50 and the boss likes 
this other guy because he is going fishing with him, and he gives him 
$1.75. 
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Senator McNamara. I don’t know why you should have any objec- 
tion. I thought the job of the union was to see that everybody 
got 

Mr. Smiru. That isn’t collective bargaining, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Well, this clause that you read doesn’t refer 
to the collective bargaining period. It refers to a continuation for 
the life of the contract. I don’t quite get the point that you would 
object to somebody getting more money than had been negotiated. 

Mr. Suir. I wouldn't, but if we know about it then next year we 
try to get the other people up to where they are. 

Senator McNamara. That is what I s say. This would be to your 
advantage and I don’t see why you would have any objection. I 
don’t quite get the point. 

The Carman. I think I see one defect in it. You have two men 
mixing dough, or operating the same machine, doing the same iden- 
tical work, ‘and what you would object to from the standpoint of 
the union is just because the boss likes one of them he raises his wages 
25 cents an hour and keeps the other one down at $1.50 an hour. 

Mr. Sairu. It is partiality. 

The Cuarrman. That is the objection. Of course, it is part of the 
union function to see that they are all treated alike. Is that correct? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

The Cuaman. I see that objection to it. But I see no objection 
if the company can afford to pay more, to pay more, and I can’t see 
that you would oppose that. 

Senator Kmennepy. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Ervin. It would cause dissatisfaction with the union 
among the employees if people were paid different amounts for iden- 
tical work, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. Just like if the United States Senate paid some 
Senators more than they did others. 

Mr. Smirn. I think we could probably organize them, then. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Kennedy ¢ 

Senator Kennepy. The reason that you were disgusted, is that 
because during the organization you were giving the ‘people the im- 
pression that they would get more in the contract, or was it because 
this contract was not comparable with other contracts for similar 
work that you had negotiated and were familiar with? Was it 
both of those reasons or one of them 

Mr. Smiru. The first reason was in the way that it was handled, 
and then not having a chance to argue it out. I believe that the 
people out there would have probably been pretty well satisfied with 
this had they had an opportunity to sit in on collective bargining 
and argue back and forth and have the company present their side 
and we ‘present ours. 

That is what I had told them would be done. 

Senator Kennepy. What about the details of the contract? How 
did it compare with other contracts for similar work and similar 
wage areas that you are familiar with ? 

Mr. Smiru. Senator Kennedy, this is the first frozen foods—it is 
not the first, but it is the first that I have had anything to do with, 
and as far as I know, there is only one other frozen pie plant that 
is affiliated with our international union, and that is in Alabama. 
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Senator Kennepy. Is it customary in most of the contracts the 
bakers union has with the Continental Baking Co. to give them only 
1 week’s vacation after a year ? 

Mr. Sairu. Yes, sir; I believe that is right. One week. 

Senator Kennepy. And six paid holidays; is that right ? 

Mr. Suir. That is right. Incidentally, they were getting those 
already at Webster City. 

Senator Kennepy. In other words, then, your chief objection to 
the contract are these specific provisions thai you have named deal- 
ing with seniority and so on? Those are not usually in contracts 
that you are familiar with. You had 2 objections (1) that it was 
not negotiated by the workers with the management, and (2) that it 
had these provisions in it that, in your opinion, were not necessary, 
that were undesirable from the point of view of the workers, and 
would not have been in a contract if the workers and you had nego- 
tiated the contract. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Smrru. I would have objected very strenuously. Whether 
they would have gotten in or not, I don’t know. But I would have 
objected to them. 

Senator Kennepy. You have charge of the southern region? 

Mr. Smirn. I was the organizer. 

Senator Kennepy. Do any other contracts that have been under 
your supervision as organizer or that you are familiar with have 
language about like section 4, like wage increases for merit or other 
reasons ; satisfactory to the company, or providing that the skills and 
abilities of the employees are equal? Is there that sort of language 
anywhere ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Well, Senator, section 4 is the first I had ever seen of 
that. The one on seniority usually has something about skills, but it 
also says skills and abilities being equal, seniority shall prevail, and 
usually there is some machinery setup to determine who shall deter- 
mine the skills. It can be made a grievance. 

Senator Kennepy. That is all. 

Mr. Kennepy. You had a meeting on this contract; did you? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And had you expressed your dissatisfaction with 
the terms of the contract to others of the employees ? 

Mr. SmirH. We had the meeting on Sunday after I received the 
contract on Friday. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had you expressed, prior to the meeting, your dis- 
satisfaction with the contract to a number of individuals ? 

Mr. Smiru. Not to any great number, because I hadn’t contacted 
any great number. At the meeting, I only read the contract. I said 
“There it is. It is signed by George Stuart and George Faunce. It 
isn’t what I think we should have.” 

There was no discussion, as I remember it. I said “I would like 
a motion to accept it,” and the motion was made and it was accepted. 

The Coarmman. Part of it was never accepted ? 

Mr. Smiru. The last part was never accepted. 

The CuarrMan. They never knew of it? 

Mr. Smirn. Not at that meeting, no, sir. 

The Cuatrman. They never knew of it before they ratified it? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir, not the last one. 
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The CuarrMan. Do you know when they learned about it? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know whether they learned about it until 
now ? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, they have changed, I understand, that section in 
there. Rather, they haven’t changed it but they have changed their 
method of he indling incentive, and it was agreeable. They did—the 

comp: allow the people to discuss the w ay it was set up, and I 
think it was ace ool able to the people. 

The Cuamman. You felt like you couldn’t read that last provision 
to them ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is absolutely right. 

The CHarrMan. You would have been embarrassed to have done so ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Because you had assured them that that kind of a 
provision wouldn’t be in the contract ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. In addition, on top of all this, the employees had to 
pay their union dues, did they not? 

Mr. Saarrn. We didn’t start w ithholding, or getting checkoffs 
signed until—I believe the first one came out in ’March. Iam not sure. 
February or March. 

Mr. Kennepy. Starting in February or March, the members had to 
pay what; $3.50? 

Mr. Smiru. $3.50. 

Mr. Kennepy. $3.50 per month? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there any initiation ? 

Mr. Smirn. Part of the first $3.50 was the initiation fee. It was 
divided into a per capita tax to the international union, and the 
initiation fee. 

Mr. Kennepy. So they paid the $3.50, and all they really got out of 
it was the 5 cents an hour increase for the first year? It was a 3-year 
contract. Did that surprise you that it was a 3-year contract? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. When you say you were disgusted and discouraged 
and almost blew your top, it was almost because of the terms of the 
contract, was it not ? 

Mr. Smiru. The length of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. The terms of the contract and these 3 or 4 provi- 
sions that you have mentioned here today ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. And the Pxigth of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the length of the contract. 

Would you describe this as a sweetheart contract ? 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t know, I mean, it is not 

Mr. Kennepy. I think it puts you in a difficult spot as an employee 
of the bakers’ union. But, nevertheless, according to your testimony, 
and adding your testimony up 

The Cuatrrman. Do you want to use another word? Subnormal? 
Will that help you any / 

Mr. Smrrn. I think it is not a good contract. Let’s put it that way. 

The CHarrMan. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. George Faunce. 

The Cuatrman. Will you be sworn, please? You do solemnly 
swear that the evidence you shall give before this Senate select com- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God ? 

Mr. Faunce. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE FAUNCE, JR., ACCOMPANIED BY HIS 
COUNSEL, ROY M. ANDERSON AND THOMAS S. DAWSON 


Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, yesterday I offered to file a statement 
from Mr. George Egger, the president of the old Morton Packing Co., 
and the man who is now in charge of the Morton Frozen Foods divi- 
sion of the Continental Baking Co. I was advised that it had to be in 
the form of an affidavit. 

The Cuarrman. That is correct. 

Mr. Dawson. I now have that same statement verified by Mr. 
Egger. I would like to offer it and put it into the record. 

The CuHairman. You may submit it and we will examine it. By the 
time this witness concludes, we will pass upon it. 

Mr. Dawson. Also, Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to 
request permission for Mr. Faunce to read that statement and a state- 
ment of his own at this time. 

The Cuamman. First, state your name, place of business and resi- 
dence, and your occupation. 

Mr. Faunce. George Faunce, Jr. I reside at Rye,N. Y. Iam vice 
president, general counsel, and a director of Continental B: aking Co. 

The Cuamman. You are a lawyer by profession ? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you have counsel with you to represent you? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarmman. Counsel, I believe, identified themselves for the 
record yesterday. 

Mr. Faunce. They are representing the company. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Let the record show the same counsel 
appearing today. The reporter has your names. 

I understand you submitted a statement yesterday and this morning 
you made some changes in it. 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. We would like to check it for just a moment. 

I see nothing in the first 2 pages of the statement. The staff has 
checked the others. You will Rot permitted to read the statement. 

This affidavit, is this identical with what you submitted yesterday 
in the form of a statement ? 

Mr. Dawson. It is. 

The Cuatrman, I see no objection to it being read. You may pro- 
ceed and read your statement first and then you may read the affidavit 
of Mr. Egger. 

Mr. Faunce. Senator McClellan, may I read Mr. Egger’s first and 
then mine? 

The Cuarrman. If it makes any difference to you, you may. It 
doesn’t make any difference to me. 
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Mr. Faunce. This is a statement by George Eggers. 


I was president of Morton Packing Co. when the United Packinghouse Workers, 
CIO, attempted to organize the company’s Webster City, Iowa, plant in 1955. 
I opposed this effort by the packinghouse workers union. My experience in 
the packing industry had convinced me that a contract with this union would 
endanger Morton Packing Co. and the jobs of some 300 persons employed by it. 

Our company was small and not too strong financially, and was in the rapidly 
growing and somewhat chaotic frozen-foods industry. Were our employees to 
join the United Packinghouse Workers, I feared the effect, at least, would 
be to hamper our continued expansion which depended on efficient production. 
I had heard that Labor Relations Associates had done very effective work in 
similar situations, and, consequently, contacted the head of that organization, 
Nathan Shefferman. 

It was arranged between us for representation by Labor Relations Associates 
on our behalf at Webster City to dissuade the workers in our plant there from 
joining the United Packinghouse Workers. When Morton Packing Co. acquired 
the Webster City plant in January 1955, it assumed all the obligations of the 
contract between the previous owners and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union, 
AFL, and, in fact, voluntarily improved its benefits. 

The NLRB later determined that this union no longer represented the Webster 
City plant’s workers and permitted the United Packinghouse Workers Union 
to proceed with their attempt to organize the plant. An election was held in 
November 1955, and our employees voted against accepting the United Packing- 
house Workers as their representatives. 

Subsequent to the organizing attempt of the United Packinghouse Workers 
and the election, the assets of Morton Packing Co. were transferred to Conti- 
nental Baking Co. Recent newspaper reports erred in naming Morton Frozen 
Foods, Inc., which did not exist at the time Labor Relations Associates were 
retained. Morton Frozen Foods, Inc., was later created as a subsidiary of 
Continental Baking Co. and is now the Morton Frozen Foods division of that 
company. 

Our Webster City plant manager at the time of the United Packinghouse 
Workers organization was Keith Binns, who has been subpenaed by the com- 
mittee and who can supply details with which I am not familiar. 


That is signed by George E. Egger. 

(At this point Senator McClellan and Senator Curtis withdrew 
from the hearing room.) 

Senator McNamara (presiding). Was this signed by Mr. Egger in 
the presence of this notary? It doesn’t have the usual notary form. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. I know that it was. I was not present when it 
was signed. I called Mr. Egger in Philadelphia and told him that 
the statement had to be verified and to go a ae a notary public 
and verify it. He said that he did. It was sent back here. I am 
certain that that is true. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Kennedy, do you have any objection to it? 

Mr. Kennepy. No. 

Senator McNamara. There is no objection to it being entered into 
the record. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Faunce. Thank you. 

At the very outset I want to make it clear, beyond any possibility 
of doubt or misunderstanding, that Continental Baking Co. had 
nothing to do in any respect with the Morton Packing Co. in its oper- 
ations at Webster City, Iowa, or anywhere else, before December 1, 
1955. This was after the United Packinghouse Workers of America 
had been rejected by the Morton Packing Co. employees. 

This fact is of vital importance. Any testimony that connects Con- 
tinental with any part of the period during which the former Morton 
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Packing Co. was opposing organization of its Webster City plant is 
erroneous. 

On December 1, 1955, Continental Baking Co. purchased all the as- 
sets of Morton Packing Co. These assets were immediately trans- 
ferred to a newly cre: ited subsidiary, Morton Frozen Foods, Inc. On 
October 1, 1956, Morton Frozen F oods, Inc., became the Morton Frozen 
Foods division ‘of Continental Baking Co. 

This is the first chance afforded an officer of the Continental Bak- 
ing Co. to testify before this committee. I must refer to the fact that 
Senator John F. Kennedy, of this committee, yesterday made the as- 
sertion : 

I do not think there is any doubt but that the actions your company took in 
this case were unfair labor practices. 

Senator Kmnnepy. Mr. Faunce, at that point, I may have to leave 
before you finish. On page 135, Mr. Binns, your employ ee, manager 
of that company, stated yesterday in answer to a question I askd Mr. 
Binns, who works for Morton and, therefore, works for Continental: 

Do you not assume that Mr. Kitchin had some consultation with the governing 
officials, the responsible officials of Continental Baking about this matter? 

Mr. Binns. Yes, sir. 

Senator KENNEpy. You do assume that? 

Mr. Binns. Yes, sir. 

Senator KENNEDY. So you assume that, some place in the company, Mr. Kitchin 
talked with someone who had read the Taft-Hartley Act, who must have been 
familiar with the fact of whether the practices you were carrying out were un- 
fair labor practices or not? 

Mr. Brnns. I would assume that. 

Senator KENNEDY. In other words, we must assume that Mr. Kitchin, who 


supervised your action, was aware, and Continental Baking Co. was aware, that 
what they were doing were unfair labor practices? 

Mr. Brnns. As far as I am concerned, yes. 

Senator KENNEDY. I have no doubt that they were unfair labor practices. 

Your own employee, Mr. Binns, agreed with the same position. 

Mr. Faunce. Well, I disagree with him, and I disagree with you, if 
I may. 

(At this point Senator McClellan entered the hearing room.) 

Senator Kennepy. I agree that your company has no responsibility, 
as far as the efforts to keep out the United Packing. There is also 
the section of the Taft-Hartley which also prohibits any company 
from interfering in favor of any union. I don’t think that there is 
any doubt that ‘the Continental Baking Co. and its subsidiary, the 
Morton Co., did just that, and that that is an unfair labor practice. 
I also stated here at that time that this was a secant, however, that 
the National Labor Relations Board had to meet, but there was noth- 
ing to prevent me from reaching my own conclusion, that you were 
guilty of an unfair labor practice. 

Mr. Faunce. The only point I want to make I will make with finish- 
ing this pennants’ Whether this prejudgment is true can be prop- 
erly left to the National Labor Relations Board’s regional office in 
Minneapolis, where the matter is pending. 

Senator Kennepy. If you will remember, on that same page that I 
just read, I stated that the final decision must be reached by them. I 
stated my own. 

Mr. Faunce. I should like to make two basic points, if I may. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 
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Mr. Faunce. Whether this prejudgment is true can be properly left 
to the National Labor Relations Board’s regional office in Minneapo- 
lis, where the matter is pending. ; 

I should like to make two basic points regarding the labor relations 
of the Morton Frozen Foods division : 

Point 1: When Continental acquired the assets of Morton Packing 
Co.—and only then—the long-time policy of Continental, of recog- 
nizing and dealing with all unions representing its employees, became 
the policy of Morton Frozen Foods. 

Point 2: Wages were raised. Rates paid compare favorably with 
wages in the industry generally and with wages paid persons doing 
similar work in the area. I submit a table with this statement which 
illustrates this fact, as a supplement to this statement. 

In the press as well as in public questioning, your committee counsel 
has implied improper motives for a sudden change in the Morton man- 
agement’s attitude toward unions. He has neglected to make it clear 
that the management of the company itself had changed, that Morton 
Packing had one attitude and Continental Baking had another. Is it 
really so amazing that a company with 80 plants organized by a union 
should accept organization by that union in an 81st ? 

I would like to proceed to a chronology of the events on which I 
assume your committee would like to be informed. I shall be as brief 
as possible. 


MEMORANDUM SUPPLEMENTARY TO STATEMENT OF GEORGE FAUNCE, JR., OF 
CONTINENTAL BAKING Co, 
Comparison of wage rates paid by Morton and other employers in the industry 
MORTON 


| 


Start Notes 
Dec. 1, 1956: 
Female starting rate oh | $1.05 | After 30 days (incentive). 
Male starting rate 1.05 | After 90 days $1.09 plus incentive. 
Aug. 17, 1957: | 
Female ‘ oeul 1.15 | This is for all production workers. 
Male | 1,15 Boning is still on incentive. Some 


| nonproduction workers got an ad- 
| justment of 5 cents an hour in lieu 
of incentive. 


BIRDSEYE (GENERAL FOODS)? 


Recent 
| Start contract Notes 
| (1957) | 
Pocomoke, Md., Feb. 26, 1956: 
Female $1. 05 $1.14 | AFL, Butcher Workers. 
Male 1, 08 1.14 


SWANSON (CAMPBELL SOUP CO.) 


Start 60 days Notes 
aie on _ = | 
Fremont, Nebr.: | 
Female $1. 05 $1.15 | Nov. 5, 1956: AFL, Butcher Workers. 
Male f 1.15 1. 25 


Fayetteville, Ark.: 
Female 1,02 4 
l 


Do. 
Male__- | 1. 08 
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Comparison of wage rates paid by Morton and other employers in the industry— 
Continued 
PRODUCE DIVISION 
| SA oF Sie t ca Tris 
| Start | 45 days | 90 days Notes 
ae aoe rant | ee | | 7 a 
Worthington, Minn.: 
POU cine 2 kL Ree snecicbonaites ccnp $1.00 | $1.03 | $1.12 | Nov. 5, 1956: Teamsters. 
no 1,125 | 1.175 | 1.285 
pee ts oe Ph i cian LL. oak 
BANQUET CANNING 
haben " - accel - ——— healed —— 
| Start Notes 
ah — nbuthes —— siete angi 
St. Joseph, Mo.: 
Nee ene ea ae akin ation $1.10 | Nonunion 
Rae LALLA eS SIE er 1.15 | 
SWANSON 
7 of 7 Pe irr —————— 
| Start 60 days Notes 
a _ — —_— — _ ——E — 
Omaha: 
Female--_-_.- hipaa ; $1. 09 $1.19 | Oct. 29, 1956: AFL-CIO, Butchers, 
Male. _- ies seuyal 1. 29 1. 39 
Tecumseh, Nebr.: 
Female. -.- RA ng uh babii 1.05 | 1.15 | Nov. 5, 1956. 
Male__- ; SS ae 1.15 1.25 | AFL-CIO, Butchers. 
Salisbury, Md..: 
Female. -- sacteisiacseatth ene | 1.14 1.14 | March 18, 1957. 
+a - i 1.14 1.14 


| 


WAGES PAID AT POULTRY EVISCERATING PLANTS IN IOWA 

















Start | Notes 
VILAS, INC. 
Storm Lake: 
I ae os asin cncdencecon ape $1.00 | United Packing House Workers of 
America, CIO. 
atnendkchestasdtniawherkiaaaaie-teey 1.10 
ELLSWORTH TURKEY CORP 
Ellsworth: 
crcl ben : 1.00 | Nonunion. 
no Se 1.10 | 
OCOMA FOODS 
Carroll: 
Female... ---- ik pap wionakaanenideees el ('). 
ites crs cringe hid cog naib patel werent 1.05 
BREMER PACKING CO. | 
Waverly: 
Female... 1.00 | (4). 
Male. _-- 1.00 
PAUL GREY 
Esterville: 
yo 1.04 | Nonunion, 
SI css inriilliiersni 1. 04-1. 10 


1 These plants have unions, but the name of the union was not stated. 


WAGES PAID BY COMPANIES OF COMPARABLE SIZE IN WEBSTER CITY 








| 





Start 60 days Notes 
- 
NISSEN PACKING 
Female -__ : ; $1. 00 | 
Male_..-- hatin asasbetnamadlithb é 1.00 
NORDEN INDUSTRIES 
Male __.-- : So nee a eee 1.10 $1.35 | Nonunion. 
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(At this point Senator Kennedy left the hearing room.) 
Mr. Faunce (reading) : 


Morton Frozen Foods division, at its plants in Webster City, Iowa, and 
Crozet, Va., produces frozen meat pies, chicken and turkey pies and fruit pies. 
The division continues the business of the former Morton Packing Co. 

In June of 1955 the United Packinghouse Workers, CIO, had attempted to 
unionize the employees of Morton Packing Co. at Webster City. 

The president of Morton Packing Co. at that time was George E. Egger of 
Louisville. Mr. Egger, who was also Morton’s largest stockholder, came to 
Continental with Morton. He continues to head the activities of that division. 

Mr. Egger has sent this committee a statement of his reasons for retaining 
Nathan Shefferman; this occurred long before we entered the picture. 

The packinghouse workers’ campaign was unsuccessful. Employees at the 
Webster City plant voted for no union in preference to the packinghouse 
workers. Continental was not involved in this election, as it had not then 
acquired Morton. 

When Continental did acquire the assets of Morton Packing Co., Mr. Sheffer- 
man was still on a $200-a-month retainer from Morton Packing Co. In addition 
to being vice president and general counsel of Continental Baking Co., I also 
supervise the company’s labor relations. Without reference to Mr. Shefferman’s 
qualifications, I told Mr. Egger that I had my own staff. Mr. Egger proposed 
that Mr. Shefferman continue as consultant to the Morton division for another 
year. 

Since Mr. Egger remained in general charge of the Morton division, and 
Morton was such a distinct unit of Continental’s operations, I deferred to the 
request. Mr. Shefferman’s retainer continued until last April, when he was 
finally notified that the arrangement was ended. 

To get back into chronological order, Mr. Shefferman, or members of his or- 
ganization, did perform one more task for the Morton Frozen Foods division— 
specifically, to undo some of his previous work. This was in the summer of 
1956 when the Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union was try- 
ing to organize the Webster City plant. 

The organization campaign of the bakery and confectionery workers—here- 
after I shall call it the B. and C., as it is known in the industry—began about 
May 14, 1956, when our company received a letter from James Cross, president 
of B. and C., claiming jurisdiction for his union over employees of the Webster 
City plant, and saying that they intended to try to organize. 

It should be pointed out that B. and C. had long since organized all but 1 
of the 80 bakeries of Continental outside the Morton Frozen Foods division. 
That one exception is a bakery in Indianapolis, organized by a CIO union. Al- 
though the tirst contract between Continental and the B. and C. union goes 
back half a century, the major organizing effort of B. and C. began about 1936. 
Relations have existed ever since between the company and the union under the 
leadership successively of Andrew Myrup, Herman Winter, William Schnitzler, 
and James Cross, as each became president of B. and C. 

As the National Labor Relations Board observed in a decision and order 
handed down on June 17, 1952: 

“Continental’s policy is to bargain collectively through local employer asso- 
ciations wherever possible, and to abide by the terms of agreements reached 
by such groups. * * * Employer associations of which Continental is a member 
have bargained on a multiemployer basis with various labor organizations for 
from 4 to 50 years.” 

Furthermore, the contracts finally negotiated must be the same for all com- 
panies in the bargaining group. No one can obtain any preference over an- 
other. 

Continental has long recognized the right of its workers to organize. We 
have shunned any maneuvers to stall, obstruct, or prevent organization where 
it has been desired by our employees. We have not resorted to unnecessary 
labor board elections or other devices to delay recognition where we know the 
majority of our employees desired union representation. 

Ours has been a deliberately constructive policy, and we believe a successful 
one. This does not mean that the union and our company have not been in 
conflict on many issues. As an example, the quotation I have just read from 
the National Labor Relations Board’s decision grew out of a very vigorous fight 
by the B. and C. union to compel Continental to bargain with it on a national, 
companywide, single-contract basis. In 1951 Continental defied a threat by the 
B. and C. to strike 37 of its plants to force nationwide bargaining. 

In 1952 the company obtained a decision from the National Labor Relations 
Board which rejected the union’s demand for national, companywide bargaining 
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and which sustained Continental’s position that collective bargaining in the 
baking industry should continue along the historical and logical lines of local 
multiemployer bargaining. 

As a result of the Labor Board’s decision, Continental continues with all 
other baking companies which, over the years, have bargained with the B. and ©, 
and other craft unions on a locality or area group basis. Continental is only 
1 member of these groups which vary in size from 2 baking companies to 15 
baking companies in different marketing areas of the country. 

Under the rules which control this multiemployer bargaining, Continental 
is always bound by the decisions of the majority of the companies constituting 
any particular group. Continental, therefore, cannot and does not control the 
contract negotiations with the B. and C. or any other unions. 

Furthermore, the contract finally negotiated is the same for all of the com- 
panies in the group. In addition, while Continental is a large baking company, 
its volume represents less than 8 percent of the product of the entire baking 
industry, and the union’s contracts with the rest of the industry most frequently 
sets the patterns Continental is required to follow. 

When the B. and C. began organizing the Morton employees in Webster City 
in 1956, they found the employees who had supported the company in its previous 
campaign opposing the packinghouse workers still resisting any union organi- 
zation. The packinghouse workers were no longer in the picture. As a matter 
of fact, there were no organizing activities by that union at Webster City from 
their defeat 1955 until sometime in 1957, after your committee began its current 
series of hearings. 

Local plant officials in Webster City knew, of course, that the new top man- 
agement would not. resist unionization—was, in fact, accustomed to collective 
bargaining. So the assistance of Mr. Shefferman, who was still on retainer to the 
Morton division, was enlisted to help correct the impression that Morton was 
still antiunion. 

I have no direct knowledge or information regarding the Shefferman organ- 
ization’s activities in Webster City. My only request to Mr. Shefferman was 
to indicate to employees that the new management was not going to resist 
unionization in a small plant in Webster City by a union which represented 
its production workers throughout the country. 

Thereafter, in late October or early November of 1956, George Stuart, vice 
president of the B. and C., called and told me that a majority of the workers 
had signed B. and C. membership cards. I was satisfied to rely on this state- 
ment. A contract was signed on November 19, 1956. 

The contract benefits included: 

A 15-cents-an-hour average package increase for each worker: 

Plus the protection of a guaranteed wage rate in place of an uncertain 
incentive plan; 

Plus a contractually guaranteed vacation of 2 weeks after 1 year, which 
is more than many contracts in the baking industry ; 

Plus the translation into writing of many other benefits the workers 
earned over the years, but never before had in the security of an ironclad 
contract ; 

Plus the right to reopen negotiations for wage increases after 2 years, 
which could be used for pension or health and welfare benefits. 

Of more concern to me and to the company right now are the absurd asser- 
tions going around that the arrangement with B. and ©. at Webster City is 
a so-called sweetheart contract. This term, which this committee has used 
in connection with these hearings seems, as far as I can ascertain, to mean a 
contract with these characteristics: 

1. The contract is signed with a “phony” union in order to keep bona fide 
unions out. 

2. The contract carries substandard provisions, as compared with those 
granted other plants in the area or the industry. 

3. In return for granting such an advantageous contract, union officials are 
paid off. 

Let us match the Webster City contract with the B. and C. against these 
standards: 

1. There was no need for the Morton division to sign such a contract, since 
the packinghouse workers had been defeated in an NLRB election in 1955 and, 
in fact, did not reappear on the scene until after this committee began its in- 
vestigations in 1957. Nor was there any other union on the scene at the time. 

2. Wage and other benefits of the Webster City contract, as set forth above, 
are by no means substandard. The site of the plant is a Midwest town of 8,000 
population and the wages paid at the Morton Frozen Foods division factory 
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are going wages or a little better. They attract a good class of labor in suffi- 
cient numbers to operate the plant efficiently. 

The hard fact is that on purely economic grounds a strong case could have 
been made for no wage increase. At the time this contract was signed, the 
industry had for many months been engaged in a bitter price war and the Morton 
division was operating deeply in the red. Indeed, the Webster City employees 
would not have received any increase at all if the B. and C. had not succeeded 
in organizing them. 

3. The insinuation that Continental has bought union favors is slanderous and 
unwarranted to the point of being ridiculous. Only total ignorance of the true 
bargaining situation of such a baking company as Continental, willful disregard 
for the truth, or both, could even nerve anyone to make such a statement. This 
is neither the fact in this nor any other instance. It is completely untrue. 

Webster City is 1 plant, employing only about 300 persons. Continental as 
a whole employs some 20,000 persons of which roughly 6,000 are represented by 
the B. and C. No company with 15,000 union employees would depart from a 
successful labor-relations policy to obtain an insignificant advantage in a con- 
tract with 2 percent of them. In the same NLRB decision and order that I 
previously quoted, the Board says: 

“Wages, hours, and working conditions for Continental employees have been 
fixed primarily not by Continental, but by the local area bargaining associations 
to which Continental belongs. Most of these associations make their decision 
by majority vote. Continental has always accepted the decision of the majority, 
even when outvoted.” 

Our settlements and our strikes have been similar to all the bakers in the 
industry. In the past 6 years, the B. and C. has conducted 24 strikes against 
associations which include Continental. 

The company’s relationships today with the B. and C. are exactly what they 
have been for at least the last 20 years. As an outgrowth of this relationship 
we have succeeded in establishing industrywide national pension and welfare 
funds into which the employers are now paying some $10 million a year. The 
administration of these funds, which your committee has scrutinized, is above 
reproach. By election of the industry members, I am a trustee and secretary of 
the boards of both these funds. James Cross, as union president, is chairman 
of both boards. 

Between meetings of the boards, the bylaws repose management and adminis- 
trative decisions in Mr. Cross and me. 

Gentlemen, I am here to answer your questions and help to the best of my 
ability and knowledge to develop all the facts. 


I thank you very much for your courtesy in permitting me to read 
this statement. 

The Cuatrman. I just noticed one thing here on the last page I 
would like to ask you about, and then I will let counsel proceed. 

As I recall, there was no mention of a welfare fund provision in 
this contract. 

Mr. Faunce. In this contract there is a provision that at the end 
of 2 years, wages shall be opened and discussed, and if conditions 
warrant, the increase can be put in wage rates, pension funds, or health 
and welfare fund as the union chooses. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Faunce, there is no provision in here now. 
They are paying no pension or welfare fund. They are getting no 
benefit. They are not a part of such a contract. There is no pro- 
vision paid for it. You say in 2 years from now you will talk about 
it again, but that, of course, doesn’t assure that it will be provided. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Faunce. That is correct. The company couldn’t afford it. 

The Cuamrman. This company, the workers here, do not get the 
same benefits that the others are provided in any other contract, ap- 
parently. That is what appears to be the situation. 
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Senator McNamara. I would like to ask for an interpretation of 
the phrase you use of “if conditions warrant.” Is that in the judg- 
ment of the company ? 

Mr. Faunce. That is sitting down and discussing whether that com- 
pany is able then to afford financially a wage increase. 

In November 1956 it was in very bad shape from the point of view 
of profits. It is still in trouble. It may be in trouble in 1958 or may 
not. That is one of the circumstances which would be considered. 

Senator McNamara. Now youraise another question. Sitting down 
with whom ? 

Mr. Faunce. Sitting down with this union, this local union. 

Senator McNamara. The local union ? 

Mr. Faunce. The one with whom we have a contract. 

Senator McNamara. That will be a new day, because you have never 
sat down with them yet, even though you have a 3-year contract. 

Mr. Faunce. We didn’t sit down with them in 1956. There was 
no local union. 

Senator McNamara. There was no local union because they had the 
signatures of the majority of the employees ? 

Mr. Faunce. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. There was or there wasn’t? Which? You 
can’t have it both ways. 

Mr. Faunce. I was informed that no local had actually been organ- 
ized. 

Senator McNamara. That suited your position at that time. That 
is for sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. If there was no local, why did you sign a contract 
with the bakers’ union ? 

Mr. Faunce. I signed a contract with the bakers’ union because a 
demand had been made on us by the B. and C. for jurisdiction in that 
plant. 

Mr. Krennepy. If you had no people out there, or no local that was 
in existence out there, why did you sign a contract ? 

Mr. Faunce. I was informed that they hada majority. 

Mr. Kennepy. Don’t you think that the people should make the 
choice, Mr. Faunce, and not you and Mr. Cross or you and Mr. Stuart? 

Mr. Faunce. I think that normally you make a contract with a 
union leader. You don’t make a contract with a mob of people. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is not a mob of people, Mr. Faunce. It is « 
group of people. Itisnomob of people. It is people that were work- 
ing in one of your plants. 

Mr. Faunce. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What do you mean it is a mob of people? 

Mr. Faunce. They can only function through their leaders. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, and they had some leaders. They could have 
elected leaders out there, could they not? 

Mr. Faunce. They could have. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you chose to do it with Mr. Cross. Is he a 
little bit above them? Is that it? Is that why you wanted to work 
with him ? 

Mr. Faunce. I don’t know whether he is above them or not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Above the mob? 

Mr. Faunce. He is above them officially. 
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The Crarrman. Mr. Faunce, the first paragraph of the contract 
itself says: 

This agreement is made and entered into between the Morton Frozen Foods, a 
division of the Continental Baking Co., Webster City, Iowa, hereinafter referred 
to as the company, and Webster City, lowa, Bakers Local No. 449. 

Mr. Faunce. That apparently was the number of the local that was 
to be proposed to be created. 

The CuHatrMan. Then they had a local ? 

Mr. Faunce. I don’t know whether it was in existence at the time. 
They had a number. 

The Cuarrman. You always know whether something is in exist- 
ence before you make a contract. 

Mr. Faunce. I, as you know, signed the contract, and Mr. Stuart 
signed the contract on behalf of the local. 

The CuarrmaNn. Apparently it was just an arrangement between 
you and Mr. Stuart. ‘The men down there, the working people, had 
nothing to do with it. They were not consulted. The contract was 

repared and shipped down there to them, and they had to either take 
it or leave it. Apparently that was the situation they were in. This 
doesn’t appear to me to be a negotiated contract between the local or 
the local’s leaders and your company. 

Mr. Faunce. It was not. It was negotiated in another way. 

The Cuarrman. That is correct. 

Mr. Faunce. If you would like me to explain it, I will explain how 
it was negotiated. 

Senator Ervin. Let me see if I understand it. At the time that 
Morton Frozen Foods became a subsidiary of your company, Mr. 
Shefferman’s agency was on retainer by the Morton Frozen Foods? 

Mr. Faunce. By the Morton Packing Co. 

Senator Ervin. And he was kept on retainer by the Morton Frozen 
Foods division after it became a subsidiary of your company ? 

Mr. Faunce. After I had suggested that his services be discon- 
tinued, and Mr. Egger asked me to keep him. I agreed. 

Senator Ervin. He was employed specifically to make it very clear 
to the employees in Webster City that your company desired them 
to organize a local falling under the jurisdiction of the union headed 
by James Cross ? 

Mr. Faunce. He was hired, as far as I am concerned, or sent there— 
Inever hired him. He went to Webster City, as far as I am concerned, 
and the only conversation I ever had with him was to make sure that 
we didn’t have a group of people in our company, now Continental 
Baking Co., as vielenaly antiunion as I was led to believe they were, 
from the top down. In that company, they were opposed to unions. 

In the interest of our long-term labor relations with the B. & C., I 
could see only trouble if we had a group of people where we were 
likely to get into fits with this union, which is a tough union and has 
struck us many times. I wished to avoid that. 

Senator Ervin. So in order to avoid that, Mr. Shefferman, acting 
on behalf of the subsidiary, undertook to persuade the employees in 
the Webster City plant to form a local which was to become a part of 
the international union headed by James Cross? 

Mr. Faunce. I only knew what Mr. Shefferman did in Webster 
City, or his agents, pursuant to my instructions. I have heard testi- 
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mony that he signed up people. That was never contemplated for one 
instant in my instructions to him. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Faunce, you did desire, as the labor-relations 
official of your company, you did desire that this subsidiar y should be 
organized by the union headed by James Cross? 

Mr. Faunce. Let me put it this way. 

Sen: ator Ervin. Waita minute. That question is clear. 

Mr. Faunce. I did not desire that. I did not desire or want that our 
company should become involved in any struggles with the B. & C. in 
other localities in our bakeries because they found an antiunion atti- 
tude in that one plant. 

Senator Ervin. Read the question to Mr. Faunce. I believe that is 
a very simple question and can be answered very simply. 

(Question read.) 

Mr. Faunce. I did not desire it. I felt that it was to the advantage 
of our labor-relations policy, nationwide over a long period of time, 
not to be involved in a fight with them. I wanted the minds of our 
people to be clear of : antiunion prejudice. 

Senator Ervin. Do you mean to tell this committee that you didn’t 
desire to bring about something which you thought would be for the 
benefit of your company ? 

Mr. Faunce. It would have been for the benefit in the merchandis- 
ing sense because we were on scab lists. 

Senator Ervin. I am asking you the question if you, as the labor- 
relations official of your company, in charge of labor relations, didn’t 
desire that this subsidiary should be organized by the union with 
which you had been on other contracts. 

Mr. Faunce. I did not want to oppose it. 

Senator Ervin. Were you neutral? Were you trying to tell this 
committee that you were neutral, that you neither desired it nor op- 
posed it? You didn’t want to oppose it ? 

Mr. Faunce. I felt it was to the best interests of the company that 
we not get into any fights with this union because of antiunion atti- 
tude of our employees “at Webster City. 

Senator Ervin. This union had notified you, Mr. Cross notified you, 
that he wanted to organize the subsidiary, had he not? 

Mr. Faunce. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. Do you mean to tell me that you didn’t desire that 
he do so? 

Mr. Faunce. I did in the sense that I wanted to avoid future trou- 
bles in other plants. If you want me to use the word “desire,” yes, in 
that sense. 

Senator Ervin. I am wondering why you are so reluctant to admit 
a self-evident proposition. 

Mr. Faunce. Well 

Senator Ervin. Let’s understand each other now, if we can. You, 
as the official of your company in charge of labor relations, did desire 
for this subsidiary to be organized by the international union headed 
by Mr. James Cross ? 

Mr. Faunce. In order to avoid troubles in other places. 

Senator Ervin. Well, you desired it. 

Mr. Faunce. I would like to state my purposes for desiring it. I 
think I am entitled to that. 
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Senator Ervin. You did desire it, though. 

Mr. Faunce. For that purpose. 

Senator Ervin. Yes. 

Mr. Faunce. All right. 

Senator Ervin. So Mr. Shefferman, or his agency, not only received 
a retainer of $200 from Morton Frozen Foods division of your com- 
pany, but they received other remuneration to send men down there 
to aid in bringing about this unionization, didn’t they, by Mr. Cross’ 
union ¢ 

Mr. Faunce. They were not, as far as I have any knowledge, sent 
down there for any such purpose. They were sent, as far as I am 
concerned, to cure the minds of those people who the year before had 
become antiunion, to make them understand that our company is not 
antiunion. 

Senator Ervin. Let me understand it. Are you telling the commit- 
tee that it was wholly immaterial to you, that you wanted Mr. Sheffer- 
man’s agency just to make it clear to these people that your company 

wasn’t opposed to unionization, and that it was immaterial to your 
company whether the United Pac ‘-kinghouse Workers Union or Mr. 
Cross’ union or some other union organized them ? 

Mr. Faunce. My instructions to him and the purpose for which he 
went there, as far as I was concerned, was to let the employees know 
that the new boss was completely different in its treatment of labor 
unions than the old one. We did not want that frame of mind in any 
of our employees. 

Senator Ervin. And that you were perfectly neutral in your atti- 
tude toward all labor unions, and that the employees could join what- 
ever union they desired ¢ 

Mr. Faunce. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. And that you were not interested in Mr. Cross’ 
union organizing them as distinguished from any other union? 

Mr. Faunce. Are you talking about my relations with Shefferman 
on this subject ¢ 

Senator Ervin. I am talking about what Shefferman was em- 
ployed for. He was employed, you say, to make it clear that there 
was no longer any opposition to unionization on the part of your 
company ¢ 

Mr. Faunce. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. And you wish to tell the committee that your com- 
pany was entirely neutral in the matter and didn’t care what union 
organized them ? 

Mr. Faunce. Well, all other things being equal, obviously this com- 
pany is better off in dealing with all of its inside workers with a 
union with whom it has had these relations. Our theory of labor 
relations is not a cat and dog fight constantly. We think if we can 
know what other people think, and they know what we think, we can 
do better in our labor relations. We don’t think we could do as well 
with a split all through our plants. 

Senator Ervin. I thought that was very obvious. That is the rea- 
son why it is rather unclear to me why you were reluctant to admit 
what is obvious. 

Mr. Faunce. I didn’t know the basis of your asking. That is the 
fact. We may be wrong about our policy, but that is it. 
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Senator Ervin. The thing that was obvious to me, or the inference 
that I have drawn, is that your company was desirous of having this 
plant unionized by the international union headed by James Cross 
to the exclusion of any other union. 

Mr. Faunce. That union, regardless of who heads it. 

Senator Ervin. Well, it was this particular union. 

Mr. Faunce. It wouldn’t make any difference who was the head 
of it, whether we desired to have it. 

Senator Ervin. I was using Mr. Cross’ name rather than the letters 
B. and C. 

Mr. Faunce. O.K. 

Senator Ervin. Your company was desirous of having the B. and C. 
organize this plant to the exclusion of other unions, and to facilitate 
that, the Morton Frozen Foods division employed the Shefferman 
agents to come down there and assist in that undertaking; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Faunce. I did not have any knowledge of any assistance being 
given in any way to the organizing effort by Shefferman. 

Senator Ervry. Your idea was that all that Mr. Shefferman was to 
do was to go down there and make it plain to these people that your 
company was not opposed to unionization and that they could do just 
exactly what they pleased and he was not to try to w ork for the benefit 
of one union over another? 

Mr. Faunce. That is exactly correct. When any group of people 
or employees, nonunion, believe that the boss doesn’t want a union, 
they are very likely to go against you. We don’t want that in our 
plants. We would like ‘them to be neutral, but we don’t want them 
to be the way they were when we bought this. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. 

Senator McNamara. Continuing that same line, on page 2 of your 
statement, the bottom part, the next to the last paragraph, there you 
raise a question. 

Is it really so amazing that a company with 80 plants organized by a union 
should accept organization by that union in an 81st? 

I think the amazing part of this is that the same management of 
this Morton plant had hired the Shefferman Co., whatever their official 
title is, up to December 1, when you took it over, to prevent organiza- 
tion of the plant, and then when you took it over the job was to en- 
courage organization of the plant. I think that is the most amazing 
situation. 

Mr. Faunce. That was the job that Continental wanted done. The 
job that Morton Packing wanted done 

Senator McNamara. This is the job that your manager wanted 
done. You took over the management of this plant and you left the 
same man in charge who had hired this agency to see that the plant 
was nonunion; you took him over with his labor relations policy, his 
labor relations agency, and you continued the same man as manager 
and you continued the same agency to do exactly the reverse. 

Before December 1 he was supposed to keep the plant unorganized. 
That was his job. That was what he was hired for. But the same 
manager who hired him to do that, after December 1, his job was then 
to sell organization of the union. 

Mr. Faunce. Because the company’s policy had changed, and we 
wanted everybody in it from Egger on down to change. 
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Senator McNamara, You raised the question of “Is it amazing?” 
To me it is really amazing, in answer to your question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Faunce, there is one other thing about the 
contract that I have observed. So as to make the record clear, we 
have now established definitely, I think, by your testimony, that there 
was a local union, No. 449, at the time this contract was made. I note 
it is signed Morton Frozen Foods, a division of Continental Baking 
Co., by Sidney G. Carpenter. 

Mr. Faunce. What contract are you referring to, Senator ? 

The CuarrMan. I am sorry. 

Senator McNamara. Who did sign for the company, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. There are two different signatures. The contract 
was first signed by George Stuart, international vice president, and 
then by Mr. Faunce. By you; is that correct? 

Mr. Faunce. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. I was looking at this rider that was attached to it. 
That was signed on the 8th of March 1957. I notice it is signed by 
Mr. Carpenter, representing the Frozen Foods Co., and signed by 
Henry S. Alvino, vice president of Webster City, lowa, Bakery Union, 
Local No. 449. He is not the vice president of that union, is he? 

Mr. Faunce. I don’t know what his office is. 

The CuarrMan. Isn’t it true that he is vice president of the inter- 
national, and George Stuart’s assistant ? 

Mr. Faunce. I don’t know whether he is George Stuart’s assistant 
or not. 

The Cuarrman. The point I am making is that apparently this local 
union was never really dealt with, but all of the dealings were with 
the international. That is one of the practices here—— 

Mr. Faunce. If you will permit me, Senator 

The CHatrMan. I am raising a question here for the record. You 
make a contract with a local union, but actually, in fact, you are mak- 
ing a contract with the representatives of the international. The 
local people in this instance, apparently, had nothing 

Mr. Faunce. Will you permit me to explain that ? 

The CuatrmMan. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Faunce. You have just mentioned a rider in March of 1957. 
Subsequent to that, there were two things done directly with the local 
union. A series of interpretations of this contract were made and 
agreed upon between the local management and the local union people 
about questions which had arisen in the administration of the contract 
which were bothering the people. 

They were adjusted, and I think there were 8 or 9 points that were 
cleared up on various interpretations. Also, subsequently, in August 
of 1957, there were direct discussions and negotiations at the local 
level, at which time the incentive plan was eliminated, and the benefits 
of the incentive plan were translated into the wage rate. That is 
necessary to complete the picture of the local as against top-level bar- 
gaining. 

The Cuatrman. You signed the original contract ? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Did you ever negotiate with any officer or member 
of local 449? 

Mr. Faunce. No, sir, unless the people that I did were officers, and 
I don’t know whether they were or not. 
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The Carman. So, actually, the contract was negotiated with the 
international. 

Mr. Faunce. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. The local did not participate in the negotiations? 

Mr. Faunce. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And other than international officers, no member 
of that local participated in the negotiation of the contract with the 
company / 

Mr. Faunce. But I understand they approved it. 

The Cuamman. I understand that. 1 think we developed how they 
approved it. They approved only part of it. I believe part of the 
contract wasn’t read to them. 

Mr. Faunce. Well, that was not the company’s business. If Merle 
Smith didn’t read the rest of it, that is his business. 

The CuarrMan. I understand. 

Senator McNamara. I have further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. I thought we would recess at this point. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Those present at time of recess: Senators McClellan, McNamara, 
and Ervin.) 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the select committee recessed, to 
reconvene at 2 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMan. The committee will be in order. 

(Members of the select committee present at the convening of the 
session were Senators McClellan and Ives. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Faunce, I wanted to ask you a few questions 
about this statement, prior to moving on to other things. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE FAUNCE, JR., ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUN- 
SEL, ROY M. ANDERSON AND THOMAS S. DAWSON—Resumed 


I notice here on page 7 you state, giving a list of the benefits enumer- 
ated in the contract, “A 15-cent-an-hour average package increase for 
each worker.” ‘That is 15 cents an hour for the first year? 

Mr. Faunce. That comes from the 5-cent-an-hour increase which 
was given immediately, plus an average 10 cents translating the incen- 
tive plan. 

Mr. Kennepy. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Faunce. There is five for each year. Let me correct that. 
There is 5 cents for each year. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that what you have in mind with this 15 cents? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So it is 15 cents an hour over a period of 3 years? 

Mr. Faunce. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think that would have been rather an important 
addendum to place in here, in your summarizing what the benefits of 
the contract are. I think 15 cents for 3 years is different from 15 
cents for 1 year. 

Mr. Faunce. This is an average package increase. 

Mr. Kennepy. An average package increase for 3 years? I think 
it is pretty important. 
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Mr. Faunce. Over the terms of the contract it was 15 cents an hour. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have here, “plus a contractually guaranteed 

vacation of 2 weeks after 1 year.’ 

Mr. Faunce. Well, in the vacation clause, there is a provision where 
you get 2 weeks. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you read that to me, where it says that ? 

Mr. Faunce. They closed the plant, apparently, out there 2 weeks 
each year, 2 separate weeks, that is July and C hristmas. A person who 
is qualified and has worked during the last 52-week period gets 40 
hours pay for each of those periods and that is 2 weeks. If you read 
at the top of page 4 of the contract, that is there. 

Mr. Kennepy. It says what? 

Mr. Faunce. It is difficult to dig out, I agree with you, but there 
are 2 weeks that they close down their plant and that is the way they 
give their vacations. 

Mr. Kennepy. It does not say that. 

Mr. Faunce. Well, they do that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, it says: 

If at the end of the workweek immediately prior to the week of July 4, or 
Christmas week, the employee has received 40 pay checks during the last 52- 
week period, the employee will receive 40 hours of pay at his base rate, provided 
he has been on active duty for the last 52 weeks. 

It says he is to receive 40 hours or a week’s vacation ? 

Mr. Faunce. He gets the equivalent of a week for each of those 2 
weeks that they close down, if he had been there for 1 year prior to 
those periods. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then it is admittedly confusing, but you say all em- 
ployees at Morton do get 2 weeks’ vacation ? 

Mr. Faunce. I am informed they get 2 weeks’ vacation after this 
period of 1 year’s service. 

Mr. Krennepy. Now, did you have a number of conversations with 
Mr. Cross regarding this contract ? 

Mr. Faunce. Some conversation, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where were those conversations held ? 

Mr. Faunce. My best recollection is that I saw him on this particu- 
lar contract in Washington. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was that ? 

Mr. Faunce. That was sometime in the fall of 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you known Mr. Cross for quite a long time? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is hea friend of yours ? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you out at the convention that the bakers had ¢ 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss that matter out there? 

Mr. Faunce. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not discuss this contract with him? 

Mr. Faunce. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were invited to speak to the bakers’ convention ? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. When they got into the difficulty out there, or when 
this dispute came up between him and certain other officials of the 
bakers union, did you go down to the grand jury room ? 
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Mr. Faunce. I went down to the anteroom of the grand jury. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were down there? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cross requested you to come down? 

Mr. Faunce. No; I went of my own free will. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just wanted to see how Mr. Cross was making 
out ? 

Mr. Faunce. I wanted to go down there and see him as a friend and 
I went down there and I spend about 20 minutes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did anybody else go there with you? Was there 
anybody else there with you ? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whoelse went with you ? 

Mr. Faunce. Theodore Kheel. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is his position ? 

Mr. Faunce. He advises our company on labor matters. 

Mr. Kennepy. He advises your company on labor matters and he 
also acts in the position of an arbitrator ? 

Mr. Faunce. Not for us, except for these two welfare funds, pension 
and welfare fund. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have some difficulty on the west coast, in the 
so-called Thanksgiving Day strike that took place out on the west coast 
in 1956 ? 

Mr. Faunce. With the drivers union; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was Mr. Kheel out on that and did he go out on that ? 

Mr. Faunce. No; he was out there because of the convention. He 
was attending the B. and C. convention. 

Mr. Kennepy. He did not have anything to do with that? 

Mr. Faunce. He had something to do with it ultimately, with the 
settlement of that strike. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you able to settle that strike ? 

Mr. Faunce. We got injunctions in court and stopped the strike. 
It was settled ; it was stopped. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there any discussion of Mr. Martin Segal at 
that time? 

Mr. Faunce. On what subject ? 

Mr. Kennepy. In connection with that strike ? 

Mr. Faunce. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was not ? 

Mr. Faunce. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you withdraw Martin Segal or take action so 
that Martin Segal would no longer have the pension and welfare fund 
out there ? 

Mr. Faunce. You are about a year and a half behind. Martin Segal 
withdrew voluntarily from representing the San Francisco driver 
group, both employers and drivers and salesmen, in connection with 
their health and welfare fund to which he had been adviser, but that 
was about 3 months ago. , 

Mr. Kennepy. Three months ago? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you suggest to him that he withdraw ? 

Mr. Faunce. I had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Nothing to do with it? 
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Mr. Faunce. Nothing whatsoever. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he preparing to bring some charges against some 
individuals out there; did you know? 

Mr. Faunce. He had prepared a report which was submitted to 
the State insurance commissioner. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you suggest to him ever that he not make these 
charges ¢ 

Mr. Faunce. Never. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never did ? 

Mr. Faunce. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never discussed them with him ? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you never suggested to him that he not doit? 

Mr. Faunce. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are those charges still in existence ? 

Mr. Faunce. I don’t know what disposition has been made of them. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you never had any discussion about that? 

Mr. Faunce. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. That never played a part in the settling of the strike 
out there in California ? 

Mr. Faunce. Oh, no; the strike was closed off last January. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you been contacted by Mr. Herman Cooper 
within the last week or so ? 

Mr. Faunce. I had a conversation on the telephone with him last 
night and I said “Hello” to him and he said “Hello” to me. 

fr. Kennepy. Prior to that? 

Mr. Faunce. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Last week you were not contacted ? 

Mr. Faunce. No, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did he ever speak to you about the charges against 
Mr. Friedman ? 

Mr. Faunce. I don’t know anything about charges against Mr. 
Friedman. 

Mr. Kennepy. You know nothing about the charges against Mr. 
Friedman ¢ 

Mr. Faunce. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. About the embezzlement of any fund or misuse of 
any fund? 

Mr. Faunce. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never did? 

Mr. Faunce. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You do not know anything about that? 

Mr. Faunce. I don’t know about any charges except what the em- 
ployers have made in Cleveland. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Cooper speak to you about that, the charges 
made by the employers ¢ 

Mr. Faunce. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did anybody from Mr. Cooper’s office speak to you 
about those charges ? 

Mr. Faunce. No. 
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Mr. Kennepy. No one talked to you about them ? 

Mr. Faunce. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Cross speak to you about it ? 

Mr. Faunce. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you ever requested and did you ever state to 
the employers group that they should wait until after Mr. Friedman 
had brought the group together for Mr. Cross; that is, wait after 
Thursday, or wait over the weekend before they brought those 
charges? 

Mr. Faunce. That was considered, that the bri inging of the charges 
was on Monday, and the local lawyer in Cleveland was to proceed the 
following Monday; and whether he did or not I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there a discussion about a delay in proceeding 
on that ? 

Mr. Faunce. There was a discussion among our own group. 

Mr. Kennepy. What suggestion did you make at that time? 

Mr. Faunce. I made the suggestion that they go ahead as con- 
templated and that the matter, if it went any further should proceed 
on the following Monday. 

Mr. Kennepy. Rather than what time? 

Mr. Faunce. The following Monday was the schedule as I remem- 
ber it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Wasn’t there also discussion about proceeding im- 
mediately and didn’t you say that it might be embarrassing to Mr. 
Cross if the host for this group out there, Mr. Friedman, was charged 
by the employers with this embezzlement of funds? 

Mr. Faunce. There was a discussion along that line. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why had you brought that subject up ? 

Mr. Faunce. What? 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you discuss that and who approached you 
from the bakers union on that matter? 

Mr. Faunce. Nobody approached me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you think, or why were you in favor of 
putting it off until after Mr. Cross had his meeting? 

Mr. Faunce. The whole group, the employers group was interested. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who had talked to you about it ? 

Mr. Faunce. I talked to our lawyers and our employers group. 

Mr. Kennepy. And what lawyers did you talk to about it? 

Mr. Faunce. The firm name I haven’t got here, the man’s name is 
Hensil, I think, the lawyer in the firm. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whose lawyer is he? 

Mr. Faunce. He represents the group of employers. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did anybody or any representative of the bakers 
union speak to you about that? 

Mr. Faunce. No, I don’t remember any. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is that? 

Mr. Faunce. I don’t remember any bakers union representatives 
speaking to me. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was just a week or two. 

Mr. Faunce. I would if they did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Nobody spoke to you? 

Mr. Faunce. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. No representative of the bakers union ? 


Mr. Faunce. No. 
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Mr. Kennepy. But there was discussion among the employers about 
putting this off for a few days so it would not embarrass Mr. Cross? 

Mr. Faunce. There was. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you decided to do that? 

Mr. Faunce. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tell me, is this a complete account, this statement 
that you have made ? 

Let me just see if I understand this other. There were charges by 
the employers against Mr. Friedman; is that right? 

Mr. Faunce. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Friedman held what position ? 

Mr. Faunce. I understand he is an international vice president and 
also the business agent of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers local 
in Cleveland. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Friedman is the one that called the con- 
ference of various bakers for Mr. Cross in Cleveland, Ohio; isn’t that 
right ! 

Mr. Faunce. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the meeting was to be held and the employers 
had these charges that they wanted to make against Mr. Friedman 
for the embezzlement of the welfare and pension funds; is that right? 

Mr. Faunce. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And at that time it was discussed whether if this 
charge was brought and made public prior to the time of Mr. Fried- 
man’s meeting of Cross supporters that it might be embarrassing to 
Mr. Cross; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Faunce. There was a question of the effect of the proceedings; 
that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was decided at that time that you would put off 
bringing the charges until after this meeting and bring the charges 
after the meeting had been finished where Mr. Friedman was the 
host ? 

Mr. Faunce. By our group and not by me. 

Mr. Kennepy. What other employees were involved in that? 

Mr. Faunce. There was the Ward Baking Co., General Baking Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was representing the Ward Baking Co. there? 

Mr. Faunce. Locally, you mean? 

Mr. Kennepy. At this meeting at which this decision was made. 

Mr. Faunce. There was no meeting, there were discussions over the 
telephone. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did you have discussions with people ? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you discuss the matter with ? 

Mr. Faunce. Mr. Grean, Ward Baking Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is his position ? 

Mr. Faunce. He is in charge of labor relations, vice president. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you say to him? 

Mr. Faunce. We discussed the advisability of timing of this report. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you suggest ? 

Mr. Faunce. I suggested it would be filed on Monday. 

Mr. Kennepy. Rather than prior to the meeting? 

Mr. Faunce. That is right. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Grean agreed to go along? 

Mr. Faunce. He did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who else did you telephone? 

Mr. Faunce. I telephoned nobody else on that. ; 

Mr. Kennepy. Just Mr. Grean ? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then who was it that made the decision, Mr. 
Grean handled it from there? 

Mr. Faunce. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you say, you said a decision was made. 

Mr. Faunce. It must have been made by others afterwards be- 
cause there were other people. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who would make it ? 

Mr. Faunce. National Biscuit Co. is in it, General Baking Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who represents the National Biscuit Co. ? 

Mr. Faunce. Their labor relations, the man, the head of it is a man 
named Harry Haggert. 

Mr. Kewnnepy. Is he the one who would make that decision ? 

Mr. Faunce. He would be the normal one. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you tell Mr. Grean to do? Was he to 
contact these other people ? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You told him to contact them ? 

Mr. Faunce. I suggested that. 

Mr. Kennepy. That he contact these other people ? 

Mr. Faunce. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And suggest that these charges be put off ? 

Mr. Faunce. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who else was in this group ? 

Mr. Faunce. Did I state General Baking Co. ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Who represents them ? 

Mr. Faunce. A man named Emile Libresco, L-i-b-r-e-s-c-o. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who else was contacted ? 

Mr. Faunce. I talked to Mr. Grean. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he was to contact all of these other employers. 
How many employers were there ? 

Mr. Faunce. Continental, Ward, General, National, and I think 
American Bakeries has a cake plant there. 

Mr. Kennepy. So those employers were contacted ? 

Mr. Faunce. I don’t know whether they were or not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You told the lawyer to contact them. 

Mr. Faunce. I did not talk to the lawyer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Grean, you suggested it to him? 

Mr. Faunce. What he did later, I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. You suggested to him that he contact these people. 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Nov, is this statement that you read here, is that a 
complete chronology and account of your relationship with Mr. Nathan 
Shefferman ? 

Mr. Faunce. It does not state each time that I saw him but it is 
a complete account of the nature of our relationship with him. 

Mr. Kennepy. But it does not get down to particulars. 

Mr. Faunce. It does not get down to meetings; no. 
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Mr. Kennepy. When did you first meet Mr. Nathan Shefferman ? 

Mr. Faunce. I met him at a dinner, a large dinner given in New 
York City some 4 or 5 years ago for Dave Beck. 

Mr. Kennepy. For whom? 

Mr. Faunce. Dave Beck. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you see him much after that? 

Mr. Faunce. I did not see him again after that until November of 
1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. You saw him in November of 1955? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. In what connection did you see him at that time? 

Mr. Faunce. The representatives of the Morton Packing Co. whom 
we had not yet acquired, phoned me and asked me if I would see them 
the next morning in my office in New York to discuss a situation on 
their labor matters that had arisen, inasmuch as we were under con- 
tract to purchase their assets on December 1. 

The representatives that came to my office the following morning, 
Mr. Dawson, I believe, and Mr. Kitchin, and Mr. Shefferman, and a 
Mr. Bachman, who I understand was from Mr. Shefferman’s office. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Bachman? 

Mr. Faunce. I think that was the name, or Bauckman. 

Mr. Kennepy. You all met there? 

Mr. Faunce. They came to my office. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was on November 7? 

Mr. Faunce. It may have been. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of 1955? 

Mr. Faunce. It could have been. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you discussed then what had been occurring 
at the plant? 

Mr. Faunce. No. I was asked one question and they outlined to 
me that they had a department in their Webster City plant which had 
approximately 85 people in it and that department was pretty well 
filled up with antiunion sentiment. 

They proposed and said to me, “We propose to discharge those 
people the next Monday,” and they wanted to know my opinion. I 
said that if I was asked that on behalf of any Continental plant who 
was going to do that, I would not have the slightest bit of hesitation 
in saying that was illegal and it was unfair and we would never think 
of doing it. It was my opinion and they accepted it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was it that suggested that they might take that 
step ? 

Mr. Faunce. They were considering it seriously. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was it? 

Mr. Faunce. The management of that Morton Packing Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that Mr. Shefferman was their 
consultant ? 

Mr. Faunce. They explained that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Shefferman was the one advising them? 

Mr. Faunce. Mr. Shefferman agreed with me 100 percent. 

Mr. Kennepy. He agreed with you? 

Mr. Faunce. He agreed with me. 

Mr Kennepy. I thought he was up there advising them. 
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Mr. Faunce. They brought him along and this was a problem they 
were considering and they wanted to let us know what they were going 
to do and they wanted to get my judgment and I gave it to them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you say that this activity on the part of 
Morton Co. to discharge people was a company policy rather than 
a policy of Mr. Shefferman, as the other witnesses have testified? 

Mr. Faunce. Of the Morton Packing Co. and not Continental. 

Mr. Kennepy. But it was not Mr. Shefferman, it was the Morton 
Packing Co. ? 

Mr. Faunce. He agreed with me. 

Mr. Kennepy. That they should not be discharged ? 

Mr. Faunce. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss the bringing of the bakers union 
in at that time? 

Mr. Faunce. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was no discussion of the bakers union ? 

Mr. Faunce. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are sure of that? 

Mr. Faunce. Very. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was no discussion that bringing the bakers 
union in, you would be able to defeat the packinghouse workers and 
this report came to you at this time that you would be able to defeat 
the packinghouse workers but it might be advisable to bring the bakers 
in at a later time. 

Mr. Faunce. Mr. Kennedy, at that point I had no idea whatso- 
ever that the bakers union had any interest in or anything to do with 
the workers of the Morton Packing Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t Mr. Bachman at that meeting say to you 
if you took this action of bringing the bakers in, as you proposed to 
do, it would be an unfair labor practice? 

Mr. Faunce. He did not and there was no discussion of the bakers 
union. 

Mr. Kennepy. He never said that at all? 

Mr. Faunce. He did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was no discussion at all of the bakers union ? 

Mr. Faunce. Not in my presence and I did not know anything about 
their proposed activity, even, until along in the spring of the next year. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know at that time what had been taking 
place at the Morton Co. regarding the efforts to keep the packinghouse 
workers out ? 

Mr. Faunce. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not? 

Mr. Faunce. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just knew that they had planned to discharge 
85 people? 

Mr. Faunce. I learned for the first time that they were going to 
have a labor board election the following week, or 10 days, that is all 
I knew at that time. We knew nothing about the labor situation 
when we agreed to purchase their assets. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then when did you next meet with Mr. Sheffer- 
man ? 

Mr. Faunce. I next met with him, to my best recollection, I had 
lunch in Chicago, sometime in the next year and later in the next year 
with his son, Mr. Shefferman. 
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Mr. Kennepy. When was that approximately ? 

Mr. Faunce. Somewhere in the fall of 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss the situation at the Morton Co. at 
that time ? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you decide? 

Mr. Faunce. We did not decide anything. I told him what Con- 
tinental Baking Co. wished to accomplish in Webster City and that 
was to get the minds of the people in that plant in such shape that 
they would not be opposed to a union. 

The Cuarrman. Does that not mean that you were actually seeking 
to get them in the union ? 

Mr. Faunce. I don’t think it does. 

The CuarrMan. You put it in a negative sense, but actually was it 
not a positive purpose ? 

Mr. Faunce. We did not want any possibility in the future of 
getting involved in a scrap with the Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers U nion, which as you realize has a pretty large hold on us, by any 
opposition. 

We wanted to have that plant, the people in the plant know what 
their employer thought because the former employer had gotten them 
to the point where they wouldn’t even, as I realize it, look at a union. 

The CuarrMan. I can appreciate that, but what it actually amounts 
to, after you acquired the plant you desired to get those people i in the 
same union your other plants were in. That was the objective, was it 
not ? 

Mr. Faunce. You can reach that as your conclusion and I am simply 
telling you what I told Mr. Shefferman. 

The Cuarrmman. I know, but I am asking you. 

Mr. Faunce. I was not organizing. 

The CHarrmMAn. You did not want any other union to come in and 
organize that plant because all of your other plants were under the 
baker union; is that not right? 

Mr. Faunce. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Isthat not a fact? 

Mr. Faunce. That is right. It is better for our company if the 
majority of the people want to join the B. and C. Union, all other 
things being equal, it is better for us, for us to have them than an- 
other union, clearly. 

The Cuarrman. So in order to make sure that you got the jump on 
the other unions, you simply used Mr. Shefferman to go down there, 
the same source that had opposed the organization of the plant 
some few months before, or a year before, to go back and straighten 
it out so you could get eee into this union. 

Mr. Faunce. Senator McClellan, the other union did not appear, 
or was not on the scene until this yeat 

The CHairman. I understand an did not appear. 

Mr. Faunce. They were not active and they were not organizing. 

The Cuarrman. They failed in their efforts. 

Mr. Faunce. Under the Labor Board rules, as I understand it, after 
losing an election they had a right to come back within 2 months before 
the anniversary date from their failure and again organize the plant. 

They were not around there until the summer of 1957. 
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The Cuatrman. I understand that. 

Mr. Faunce. We were not fighting another union. 

The CuarmMan. You knew after that 10 months’ time they did have 
a right to come back. 

Mr. Faunce. They did not come back. 

The Cuamman. You say they did not because you stepped in there 
and organized them. 

Mr. Faunce. They were not organizing, and they never were 
around there. 

The Cuarmman. Well, I think we use a little different terms, but I 
think definitely you were wanting to get this group in, the same or- 
ganization. I am not saying I blame you for it, but I think we ought 
to just face the facts of it. 

Senator Ives. Before you leave that subject, did you finally have an 
election ? 

Mr. Faunce. No. 

Senator Ives. How do you know they wanted to get in? 

Mr. Faunce. I was told that there had been an organizing effort 
and I knew the Bakery and Confectionery Workers were trying to 
organize them and I was ultimately told that there was a large majority 
who had signed cards. 

Senator Ives. Who told you that? 

Mr. Faunce. George Stuart. 

Senator Ives. Who was he? 

Mr. Faunce. He is their international officer, or was. 

Senator Ives. Of the bakers? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ives. Of the bakery union ? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes. 

Senator Ives. You were operating directly with the union itself, 
were you not, in what you were trying to do? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ives. Thank you. 

Senator Ervin. May I ask a question along the same line. I am 
seeking a little light on the law now. 

I received the impression, and I was practicing law at the time the 
Taft-Hartley law was passed and I was under the impression from 
reading the decisions under the Wagner Act, that the employer was 
virtually deprived of the right to freedom of speech in matters of 
this kind. 

Then, the Taft-Hartley law undertook to give him some right of 
freedom of speech. Now, in other words, the Taft-Hartley law cer- 
tainly gives the employer the right to oppose the unionization of his 
plant as long as he bases his opposition upon reasons and does not 
resort to what can be construed to be threats. 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. To what extent, if any, can an employer under the 
Taft-Hartley law in your judgment as a lawyer, go to bring about a 
favorable result of unionization effort ? 

In other words, he can oppose them by reason, we know, in unioni- 
zation of a plant. To what extent under the Taft-Hartley law do 
you think that he can go to encourage unionization of a plant? 

Mr. Faunce. As in this case, he could go to the employees and say 
that your present employer is organized completely, inside workers 
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and salesmen all over the United States, and that company has bought 
this company and we think it would be to your best interests, if you 
are interested in any unions, to join the union that is associ iated with 
this company, which is now the owner of your operation and your em- 
ployer. We were complete strangers, as employers, to those people, 
as they were strangers to us from ‘the time we bought them in Decem- 
ber of 1955 

Senator i Is there any provision in the Taft-Hartley law, or 
any construction that has been placed on it, that would deny the em- 
ploy er the same right to freedom of speech in advocating the unioni- 

zation of the plant as distinguished from opposing the unionization of 
the plant? 

Does he have the same right of freedom of speech in your judg- 
ment ? 

Mr. Faunce. In my judgment he would. I haven’t followed any 
decisions, but in my judgment he has. He cannot discourage union- 
ization by threats. That is what I understand. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. Thank you. 

Senator Ives. Before you leave that subject, Mr. Faunce, I would 
like to ask a question. Don’t you think a sounder and fairer way 
would have been to have held an election to find out how your em- 
ployees in that plant did feel on the subject? I wouldn’t argue about 
your trying to persuade them to come in your direction. I will not 
argue about that at all. As far as I know, the Taft-Hartley Act is 
perfectly clear on that. You have a right to do that, just as much as 
you have a right to oppose a labor organization. But on the other 
hand, it seems to me that there ought to be some means by which the 
feelings of the employees themselves can be expressed, and the only 
way they can e xpress them is through an election. You don’t know if 
those employees, the majority of them, were in favor of that labor or- 
ganization or not, do you? All you have to guide by is what the 
union leaders told you. 

Mr. Faunce. The law, of course, does not require an election. 

Senator Ives. I understand that. Iam not asking you that question. 

Mr. Faunce. I will answer your question in this way, if I may: 
Continental Baking Co., rightly or wrongly, in its long history of 
having been or canized by unions, mee teamsters and the baker vy and 
confectionery workers union, has rarely asked for an election. I would 
say that not 10 — of our labor unions that we deal with have 
been certified to by the Board. We have relied on cards. We have at 
times relied on statements, as I did in this case, of international 
organizers and officers, that they had the members. We have gone 
ahead to bargain with them. 

Senator Ives. I am not questioning any of your procedures along 
that line at all. Iam asking you what you think about the idea of the 
workers themselves expressing themselves. You had no cards, did 
you, in this instance ? 

Mr. Faunce. They had cards there. 

Senator Ives. From how many ? 

Mr. Faunce. From, I understand, 85 percent. It was testified to 
here this morning, by the man on the grounds. 

Senator Ives. I am sorry, I wasn’t here. I missed it. All right. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman ? 
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The Carman. Senator Curtis. 
Senator Curtis. Who were the parties to this contract ? 


Mr. Faunce. The parties to the contract, as the contract reads, were | 


local 449 and the Morton division of Continental Baking Co. Conti- 
nental Baking Co. was the corporate party. 

Senator Curtis. And the local union was the other party ? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. How could you have a contract when one con- 
tracting party never is in on the negotiation, never ratifies the con- 
tract, and has never even heard the contract read in its entirety ? 

Mr. Faunce. The contract, as I understand this testimony, and it 
was not read in its entirety because Mr. Smith, who represented them, 
didn’t read it to them. The company had nothing to do with that, 


Senator Curtis. How can principals to a contract be bound by a | 


contract that is never presented to them ? 
Mr. Faunce. It was presented and it was ratified by them. 
Senator Curtis. No; the testimony that we have here is that no one 
read the contract to them. I asked Mr. Smith. He told of the one 
part that he didn’t read. Iasked who read it, and he said “No one.” 





—— 


Mr. Faunce. As I said, again, that was his business. It wasn’t the 


company’s business. 
Senator Curtis. If it is your contention that your contr act is with 
the local union, it seems to me that the local union should have some 


participation in the contract, in arriving at the agreement of the | 


minds on what is in the contract. 

Mr. Faunce. They were offered the contract, all except that one 
short clause, and they agreed to accept it. They ratified it. 

Senator Curtis. Yes; but if you pull out one clause out of a con- 
tract, that is no contract. 

Mr. Faunce. We did not do that. 


RA REY 


Senator Curtis. You have to read the contract in its entirety; don’t | 


you ? 
~ Mr. Faunce. Mr. Smith did that. He represented the B. and C. 
Tf he did not read it, I do not know what the reason was. 

Senator Curtis. I am not singling out you in criticism. I am criti- 
cizing the system here where a local union, it is contended, is bound 
by a contract that they never entered into, never ratified, and never 
even heard itallread. That isall. 

Mr. Faunce. Maybe a lot could be said against the system, and 
there are legal questions as to whether there is really a contract. 

Mr. Faunce. That is the purpose of these hearings, to see if there 
are some legislative remedies that can be applied. 

Mr. Faunce. Surely. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. You took an active part in participation, Mr. 
Faunce. You made a contract with a man you knew was not repre- 
senting or was not a member of the local union. You knew George 
Stuart was a vice president of the bakers’ union. You signed a con- 
tract with him. Certainly you are as much responsible as anyone else 
for the facts that the membership did not know what was going on in 
the signing of the contracts. 

Mr. Faunce. We are signing contracts currently in the baking in- 
dustry, with the B. and C., with international officials of that organi- 
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zation, and there is no local union member or business agent who signs 
them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Maybe that is the reason we should go into some of 
your other contracts. This happens to be the one that we are in now, 
and we find this has happened. 

Mr. Faunce. That might be a good idea. 

Mr. Kennepy. This may be an invitat ion to go into all of your other 
contracts. The fact that you did it this way this time does not make it 
right. 

Mr. Faunce. If you come up with legislation that prohibits us with 
dealing with unions except on a local union basis, we would be very 
happy. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was all done on a top level. I would like to 
ask you why it was that you selected Mr. Shefferman to go back in 
and talk to your employees. 

Mr. Faunce. Mr. Shefferman was on the payroll. He had not 
been discharged, as I wanted to have him discharged. 

Mr. Kennepy. You wanted him discharged ? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you discharge him ? 

Mr. Faunce. Because Mr, Egger asked me not to. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were the head of thee ompany. 

Mr. Faunce. I was not head of the company. I am an adviser to 
the company in the department of labor relations. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there a contract with Mr. Shefferman ? 

Mr. Faunce. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was no contract ? 

Mr. Faunce. It was month to month, as I understand it. 

Mr. Kennepy. So his services could have been dispensed with ? 

Mr. Faunce. They could have been, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much were you paying him ? 

Mr. Faunce. $200 a month, I understand. 

Mr. Kennepy. The question still remains of why did you use Mr. 
Shefferman or his operatives to go back up there and talk to your 
employees. 

Mr. Faunce. The little I know about Mr. Shefferman and his labor 
relations service company was that they were competent, able, and 
apparently highly successful in explaining labor situations to em- 
ployees who didn’t know too much about the thing. That is my 
understanding. 

Mr. Kennepy. He is a notorious union buster. 

Mr. Faunce. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Kennepy. You said you wanted to discharge him. Why did 
you want to discharge him ¢ 

Mr. Faunce. Because we had our own staff to handle labor rela- 
tions, and $200 a month is $200 a month. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you send one of your own staff up 
there ? 

Mr. Faunce. Because we were busy in other places and did not 
have the time to do it. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money do you think for the period of 
time when he was up there and this was going on, how much money 
did the Continental Baking Co. pay in addition to the $200 a month? 

Mr. Faunce. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Let me help you on that. 

Mr. Faunce. The local Louisville management knows that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Starting back in September 1956, there was $436.96. 
Then in October 1956, $3,037.86. For November, it was $1,100. So 
you were paying well bars the $200. If the only reason that you 
were keeping him on was because you were paying him $200, you could 
have sent somebody else up there and saved all this other money. 
You had to pay all of these additional sums, Mr. Faunce. 

Mr. Faunce. We kept him on. The decision to keep him on was 
made in January of 1956, shortly after we bought the company. 

Mr. Kennepy. But no contract except on a month-to-month basis? 

Mr. Faunce. Mr. Egger asked me to doit. Mr. Egger was manag- 
ing the day-to-day operations of that outfit. I was advising him on 
whatever labor relations he had. He preferred, for reasons of his 
own, and I don’t know them, he apparently preferred to keep him on 
for another year, and I said all right, I would go along with it. 

Mr. Kennepy. You knew of his activities in connection with the 
Morton Co. prior to that time, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Faunce. I knew only of his visit to me. I knew nothing about 
what he was doing for Morton Packing Co., for them, in Webster City. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say, then, it was the Morton Co. that wanted him 
sent back up there, rather than you ? 

Mr. Faunce. No. Jointly. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who made the decision, who made the recommenda- 
tion, to Mr. Kitchin, who made the recommendation that Mr. Sheffer- 
man or his office employees be sent back up to the ee Co.? 

Mr. Faunce. Mr. Egger and I, after a conversation. I didn’t sug- 
gest it. It was discussed in a phone conversation and that was the 
decision. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you participated, certainly, in the decision of 
sending him back up there ? 

Mr. Faunce. That is correct. 

Mr. Kewnepy. If the only thing you wanted to accomplish was that 
these people would know that the company wasn’t against the union, 
why wouldn’t you just make a speech to them or send out a bulletin to 
them ? 

Mr. Faunce. That has not proven very effective in labor relations, 
in my experience, just writing a bulletin or someone making a speech. 

Mr. Kennepy. You could get the local management to say : “We are 
against the union before, gentlemen, but now we are for a union. 
And if you want to have a union, you can have it.” 

Mr. Faunce. My only comment on that is that it is a little difficult 
for the boss himself to turn around that quick. They wouldn’t have 
believed him, that the new company was not antiunion. 

Mr. Kennepy. The new company could say the same thing, that 
the company had been sold, and that this was a prounion company, 
instead of getting Mr. Sherfferman’s group to come back up there. 
Why didn’t you just do that? 

Mr. Faunce. Do you quarrel with the fact that we, in our own judg- 
ment, used a man that we thought would be effective? That is his 
work. 

Mr. Kennepy. Senator McNamara said this morning “TI think it is 
amazing, incredible.” 
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Mr. Faunce. That is the work of Labor Relations Associates, the 
little I understand about it, to work with employees. Sometimes they 
keep them out of unions, and in some cases, not many, they tell them 
that they think they would be better off if they were ina union. Those 
are the simple facts in this case. 

Senator Ives. Mr. Chairman, may I butt in there? 

Do you think as a matter of principle that that is good policy, 
Mr. Faunce? 

Mr. Faunce. Good policy for Mr. Shefferman ? 

Senator Ives. For anybody, for Mr. Shefferman or anybody else, 
to advocate people going in to unions or staying out of unions, or 
something else, who purport to be an expert in the labor-relations field, 
going around the country and saying to this group “You can go into 
a union, it is all right for you to join a union,” and saying to the 
next group, “You can’t go into a union, you ought to stay out.” 

What kind of labor relations are those? You come from Rye, do 

ou? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes. 

Senator Ives. You and I are from the same State, and I dare say 
you know of my reputation on this point. 

Mr. Faunce. Surely. 

Senator Ives. I daresay more or less you agree with me. 

Mr. Faunce. I want to comment on the question that you asked. I 
don’t think there is any question, really, of policy involved. 

Senator Ives. It is a matter of principle, I think. 

Mr. Faunce. Of principle, then. Here is a man who renders a 
service. He has people who are competent in talking to employees. 
One principal engages him—and after all, he is only the agent—who 
has a definite antiunion policy. Shefferman carries it out for him. 
In another company, the principal, the employer, has a totally dif- 
ferent policy. As I understand Shefferman’s organization, they were 
equipped to talk to people either way. 

Senator Ives. It sounds to me like trying to carry water on both 
shoulders. 

Mr. Faunce. On whose part ? 

Senator Ives. On the part of the labor consultants. 

Mr. Faunce. Continental Baking Co. 

Senator Ives. I am not talking about Continental. Iam leaving you 
out of this principle. I am talking about the whole principle of 
Shefferman. I can’t countenance anything like that, and I have had 
a lot to do with labor relations and matters of that type. I just can’t 
conceive of any person being in the position that Shefferman has 
occupied. 

Mr. Faunce. I agree with you, but I know it happened. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did it. 

Mr. Faunce. I am not going to quarrel with it. He did it and 
there it is. 

Senator Ervry. The situation of the Shefferman agents reminds 
me of the story of the schoolteacher who applied to the school board 
for a job teaching geography back in the old days when half of the 
people believed that the world was flat and the other half believed it 
was round. There was a great deal of controversy about it. The 
chairman of the board asked this applicant for the teacher’s job which 
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system he taught, whether he thought that the earth was round or 
that the earth was flat. He said that he used both systems, and he 
would just leave that up to the board. 

That is the way it is with Shefferman. He has arguments to prove 
that you ought to join a union and arguments to prove that you ought 
not to join a union. 

Mr. Faunce. That apparently was his business. 

The Cuarman. All right, let’s proceed. 

Senator Ervin. He blows hot if you want the hot breath blown 
and blows cold if you want the cold breath blown. He can approve 
or disapprove from either side of the conversation. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is Mr. Friedman’s first name? 

Mr. Faunce. Harvey. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money was involved in the embezzle- 
ment ? 

Mr. Faunce. You use the term “embezzlement.” I don’t remem- 
ber any question of embezzlement. The question is there were, first, 
inordinately high payments of salaries to administrative officials of 
a local health and welfare fund. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money was involved ? 

Mr. Faunce. In salaries? 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money was involved that the employer 
group was upset about ? 

Mr. Faunce. I have to finish. There also was a loan, I believe, of 
$15,000 that the welfare fund had made to Friedman’s union, the 
union of which he was business agent. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know how much money was involved alto- 
gether, which the employer group was upset about ? 

Mr. Faunce. Some $26,000 a year and high salary. About 19 
percent of income, when normally about 4 percent of income to a 
fund is for administrative amounts. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where were the charges to be brought? 

Mr. Faunce. In Cleveland. 

Mr. Kennepy. In Cleveland? In court? 

Mr. Faunce. I don’t know. It was left entirely to the lawyer. 
They have not been brought. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you understand they were going to be 
brought ? 

Mr. Faunce. In the court in Cleveland. 

Mr. Kennepy. In the court in Cleveland ? 

Mr. Faunce. Unless it was to be straightened out. The last I 
heard was that the letter was given to him with time to make repara- 
tions, and that is all I know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Restitution ? 

Mr. Faunce. Whatever would satisfy the employers. 

The Cuarrman. Senator McNamara? 

Senator McNamara. I would like to ask the witness just a couple 
of questions. 

On page 4 of your statement you refer to one exception, being in 
Indianapolis, a CIO union. How do you make a distinction now 
between the CIO and the AFL? We understand they are all the 
same. 
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Mr. Faunce. We will not, as I understand, that particular local. 
It is in the united retail clerks or something foreign to the baking 
industry. But I don’t believe they are part of the AFL locally. 

Senator McNamara. Do you know what wages they pay ¢ 

Mr. Faunce. The same wages that are paid by the B. and C. organ- 
ized companies in Indianapolis. All the rest of the companies are 
organized there by the bakery and confectionery. 

Senator McNamara. You have a plant in Detroit of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. ? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes; two plants. 

Senator Mc Naarat You furnished a list of wages paid at some 
of your plants. I don’t see the Detroit plant here. Do you know the 
wages paid in Detroit ? 

Mr. Faunce. This schedule, sir, shows wages for people comparable 
to the Morton division at W ebster City. These aren’t bakery wages. 

Senator McNamara. But your plant in Iowa is a bakery workers 
plant ? 

Mr. Faunce. We have 3 or 4 plants in Iowa, bakery plants. But 
nothing like this. 

Senator McNamara. So the bakery workers have your plant in 
Detroit, too ? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. To that end they are the same. Do you know 
what the wages are in Detroit? 

Mr. Faunce. I don’t know, but they are on the high side, compared 
to the rest of the country. 

Senator McNamara. Considerably higher than this $1.14. 

Mr. Faunce. For a bakery, yes. We have no bakeries with rates 
of thistype. This is another business. 

Senator McNamara. You do have in Iowa ? 

Mr. Faunce. Yes, but the rates for the bakeries in Lowa are higher 
than these. We can’t compare these rates with the bakery rates. 
This is another business. 

Senator McNamara. But these are bakery workers, nevertheless. 
They do make the dough that goes around the pies and bake it and 
all that ? 

Mr. Faunce. But they do a lot of other things more closely re- 
lated to the packing business. Asa matter of fact, this Morton Pack- 
ing Co. was qualified under the Packers Act. It was more of a pack- 
ing company than a baking company. It is not a packing company. 

Senator McNamara. In other words, what you are saying is that 
the proper union was t the one you didn’t want to have anything to do 
with, the packinghouse workers. 

Mr. Faunce. No. The bakery workers claim that since there is 
a pie produced, they have the jurisdiction. 

Senator McNamara. I was trying to reason with you in that line, 
but you refute that. You say these people should have more reason- 
ably been compared with packinghouse workers. 

Mr. Faunce. I can’t decide where they are going to end up in 
Jurisdiction. 

Senator McNamara. No, but I was trying to get your position, so 
we could reason from there. Up to now in your testimony you said 
these people should be in the bakery workers. You wanted them in 
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there because the present dominance of your employees are in that 
category. 

Mr. Faunce. That is right. ‘. 

Senator McNamara. Now in answer to my question you say, “But 
these people don’t belong in that category.” I want to get the proper 
basis. 

Mr. Faunce. I don’t say that they belong in any category. I know 
that the attempt was going to be made, and seriously, to organize 
them. 

Senator McNamara. I don’t know how we got into this difference 
if you didn’t say it. Surely I didn’t say it. 

Mr. Faunce. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. You have bakery workers in this plant and 
you have bakery workers in the plant in Indianapolis and in Michi- 
gan as well, in the Detroit area. 

Mr. Faunce. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. There is considerable difference in the wages. 
Incidentally, I think you did a good job on this compilation of wages 
in the industry. I don’t know why you didn’t put it into the record. 
I think it is interesting. 

Mr. Faunce. I think the most interesting part is the comparison 
with the viscerating employees in Ohio who do the same kind of work. 

Senator McNamara. The same kind of work, did you say? 

Mr. Faunce. The viscerating plant, some of these chicken plants. 

Senator McNamara. I wouldn’t disagree with you more. One 
makes pies, they use dough, and they make it and put this filling in, 
whether it is fruit or meat, and this is so different than pulling the 
innards out of chickens that I don’t know how you could find them 
comparable, really. 

That is all. 

The Cuarrman. This statement will be ordered printed in the record 
at the point where the witness referred to it this morning. I thought 
you placed it in the record. 

Mr. Faunce. I did, by reference. 

The CuarrmMan. It may be printed in the record. 

Is there anything further ? 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Theodore Hufert. 

The CuatrMan. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate Select Committee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Hourerr. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF THEODORE HUFERT, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS 
COUNSEL, PETER R. NEHEMKIS, JR. 


The Cuairman. Mr. Hufert, state your name, your place of resi- 
dence, and business or occupation. 

Mr. Hurerr. Theodore Hufert, 601 King Avenue, Marion, Ohio. 
I am the director of industrial relations for the Marion division of 
Whirlpool Corp. 

Mr. Chairman, this is Mr. Peter Nehemkis of this city, counsel for 
Whirlpool. 
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Mr. Nenemxis. Mr. Chairman, may it please the committee: Before 
the witness is interrogated, I would ask leave to make a brief request. 

The CuarrMan. You may state it. 

Mr. Nenem«is. Mr. Glen Evans, the former general manager of the 
Marion division, whose activities you have under study here this after- 
noon, is here pursuant to the subpena of this committee. I have been 
informed by Mr. Salinger that his appearance is not desired. I would 
respectfully ask that he be permitted to appear before the committee, 
that he be sworn, and that he join us here at this table and present such 
facts as are within his know ledge to assist the committee in its study 
of this particular problem. 

The CuatrmMan. Whatishisname? Mr. Evans? 

Mr. Nenemxis. Mr. Glen Evans. 

The Cuarrman. He can come and sit there for the present right 
behind you. If we find we need him in connection with this testimony, 
he will be sworn. If not, at the conclusion of this witness, if he 
desires to make a statement, if he is involved in the matter in any way, 
we will hear him. 

Mr. Nenemxkis. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hufert, I believe you stated your address and 
identified yourself. 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. You have no prepared statement ? 

Mr. Hurert. I do not, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is your present position, Mr. Hufert? 

Mr. Hurerr. I am the director of industrial relations at the Marion 
division of Whirlpool. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you held that position ? 

Mr. Hurerr. I have held that position since May of 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long has W ‘hirlpool had that plant? 

Mr. Horert. Since May of 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you came in there at that time ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What does the Whirlpool plant at Marion manu- 
facture ? 

Mr. Hurerr. We produce electric and gas domestic driers. 

Mr. Kennepy. Driers? 

Mr. Hurert. Driers. 

(At this point Senator McClellan withdrew from the hearing 
room. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you supply Sears, Roebuck Co. ? 

Mr. Hurerr. We do. We build both the RCA W hirlpool and the 
Kenmore driers at that plant. 

Mr. Kennepy. And do they go exclusively to Sears? 

Mr. Hurerr. The Kenmore driers go to Sears. The RCA Whirl- 
pool, of course, are marketed through our own distributors. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you repeat that, please, the second ? 

Mr. Hurerr. The RCA Whirlpool driers are distributed through 
the RCA Whirlpool distributors, not a function of Sears. 

Mr. Kennepy. But the other drier goes through Sears, does it? 

Mr. Hurerr. The Kenmore drier, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that exc lusively through Sears? 
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Mr. Hurerr. The Kenmore? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Hurert. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1955 was there an organizational drive started 
in your plant, in Marion? Was there a union organizational drive? 

Mr. Hvrert. No, not an organizational drive as such at that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was going on there as far as the union ? 

Mr. Hurerr. At the time we took over the plant in 1955, there was 
a letter from the UAW-CIO, suggesting representation on the basis 
of a successor clause through our predecessor plant. 

Mr. Kennepy. And what did you feel about that? What did the 
company decide to do about it? 

Mr. Hurerr. The company felt that the successor clause was not 
applicable; that we were buying the building and the property, the 
equipment, the business, and all other items were not purchased by 
Whirlpool. 

Mr. Kennepy. So did you decide to oppose the joining up with the 
UAW, or sign a contract with the UAW? 

Mr. Hurerr. I don’t believe, Mr. Kennedy, that I would word it 
in just that language. To the best of my knowledge and memory, we 
had the one letter suggesting the continuance of the UAW repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the UAW-CIO then begin a more active role 
at Marion ? 

Mr. Hurert. In some time in July of 1955 they sent us a letter 
requesting a meeting to bargain a contract. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did you meet with them at that time ? 

Mr. Hourrrr. We did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Youdid not. Did youtake any other steps ? 

Mr. Hurerr. No. Wetooknoothersteps. There was shortly after 
that, I believe some time in August of 1955, an NLRB charge of 
refusal to bargain issued by the UAW-CIO. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had you retained the services of Mr. Shefferman by 
that time ? 

Mr. Hurert. We had retained—the services of Mr. Shefferman in 
our plant were on a per diem basis. ‘The first representative from the 
Shefferm: <n organization was in our plant, to the best of my memory, 
in the early part of August of 1955, perhaps the 10th, 12th, perhaps 
even the 15th. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that shortly after you received the letter from 
the VAW-CIO? 

Mr. Hvrert. I think it was prior to. 

Mr. Kennepy. I thought you said you received a letter in July of 
1955. ; : 

Mr. Hurerr. I am sorry, Mr. Kennedy. We did have the letter in 
July. The petition to the NLRB was in August. 

(At this point Senator McClellan returned to the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. After you received the letter, then you retained the 
services of Mr. Shefferman ? 

Mr. Horerr. Sincerely, Mr. Kennedy, the two are unrelated. I 
mean that. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. 
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In July of 1955 you received a letter from the VAW-CIO; in early 
August of 1955 the services of Mr. Shefferman were retained. Is that 
right f 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Our records show that the representatives of Mr. 
Shefferman arrived in Marion, Ohio, on August 8, 1955. Would that 
be approximately correct ¢ 

Mr. Hurerr. I couldn’t argue the date. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who had the discussions with Mr. Shefferman re- 
garding the sending down of a representative 

Mr. Hurerr. I believe on or about the 15th of July of 1955, Mr. 
Glen Evans, the general manager of the division, received a telephone 
call from a Mr. William Fowler, who was the administrator of indus- 
trial relations of the corporation located at the St. Joseph office, 
Michigan. He suggested that we might come to St. Joe to discuss 
some personnel procedures. 

I might point out, Mr. Kennedy, that we were at this moment, as 
I am sure you know, starting up a brandnew division. We had a 
mere handful of people, a basic task force, as such. In the personnel 
department, in addition to myself, there was one man and a stenog- 
rapher. We were quite anxious to get some assistance in the field 
primarily of interviewing and selection of new employees. We were 
just going into some volume hiring, or at least on a relative basis. 

Mr. Kennepy. At whose suggestion was it that Mr. Shefferman 
came down to assist you ¢ 

Mr. Hurerr. Mr. William Fowler of the corporate office was the 
one that called us. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had Whirlpool used Mr. Shefferman before this ? 

Mr. Hurerr. no had. They had used him, to the best of my 
knowledge, as far back as 1946. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, they had been using the services of Mr. Sheffer- 
man for some period of time ¢ 

Mr. Hurerrr. I believe so. They used him both at St. Joseph and 
La Porte, Ind., plants, within my memory. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, some representatives from his office came down to 
Marion ? 

Mr. Hurerr. That is true. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who came down? 

Mr. Hurerr. A Harry Miller and a Dr. Checov. 

Mr. Kennepy. Dr. Checov ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. How do you spell his name? 

Mr. Hurerr. I think it is C-h-e-c-k-o-v. 

Mr. Kennepy. He came down in early August of 1955. What 
was he doing? What were his functions there ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Dr. Checov’s / 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Hurerr. Dr. Checov was introduced to us as an industrial 
psychologist. I believe he had his doctorate in industrial psychology. 
Dr. Checov had devised and copyrighted, I believe, a test form—not 
an unusual test form, really, though I think it is one of the more com- 
mon tools in industry—which was a word form, a brief form. I think 
it was called the adaptability scale. 
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Mr. Kennepy. The adaptability scale. 

Mr. Hourerr. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it also called the human-equation test / 

Mr. Hourert. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. It had both names? 

Mr. Hourerr. I think the name of his copyrighting organization 
was Human Equation, Inc. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he came down to introduce the human-equation 
test at the Whirlpool Co. in Marion ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, did he start interviewing your employees? 
Mr. Hurert. Yes. In addition, let me explain this, Mr. Kennedy: 
Mr. Miller was to assist us in a group-interview program in which 
we could interview prospective applicants, 8, 10, 12 at a time. Mr. 
Miller was only with us, I would believe, about 2 or 3 or, possibly, 4 

weeks. 

Mr. Kennepy. During this period of time when he was applying his 
human-equation test, was he also trying to learn whether the em- 
ployees were goin to be for or against the union ? 

Mr. Hourert. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Kennepy. You do not believe so? 

Mr. Horerr. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Kennepy. He wasn’t making any report to you of that? 

Mr. Hourerr. No, sir; definitely not. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were the results of the test going to show? 

Mr. Hurerr. This test had several results, primarily in the person- 
ality factors, as I remember them, and I am sure there are more, of 
emotional flexibility, adaptability, promotional potentials, ability to 
accept direction. I think these are some, perhaps half, of the items 
that might be indicated. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was Mr. Miller? Did he have a test, too? 

Mr. Hourerr. No; Mr. Miller was the proponent—and this, again, 
is not a new function in industry—of the group interview. He con- 
ducted a few of the first group interviews for us. Our own staff, in 
the very near future, then developed and conducted those interviews 
themselves. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they make reports to you, Mr. Checov, regard- 
ing his human-equation test, and Mr. Miller regarding his group 
interviews ? 

Mr. Hourert. A generalization, surely. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have some written reports that they made? 

Mr. Hurert. Written reports? 

Mr. Kennepy. Written reports. 

Mr. Horerr. No, sir; nothing other than the test results themselves. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you got those ? 

Mr. Hurert. I do not. I think I gave your investigator, Mr. 
Sheridan, a copy of one. 

Mr. Kennepy. A copy of the results of the test ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes. 


Mr. Kennepy. What would they show, for instance, the tests? 





Mr. Hurert. The points that I had mentioned there, and others, 


and would show a gradation within those areas. For example, flexi- 
bility: as a new organization, we were, I think, a forerunner in that 
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area of mass production, as such. We were quite interested in having 
on our assembly lines young men who were very flexible and adapt- 
able to the speed of the units going by. They must be particularly 
flexible. That was a basic that we needed. We needed the emotional 
stability. So, it had a range, as I remember it, from poor to good in 
each of these areas. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were just trying to find out whether they 
were flexible. There was no interest to find out whether they were 
proorganized or antiorganized labor ? 

Mr. Hurerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many employees did you have at that time? 

Mr. Hurerr. Well, at that time, we had just the basic salaried 
groups, the administrative groups. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he also interviewing prospective employees ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Not as yet. We started when they came on the scene. 
At that time, Mr. Kennedy, we started hiring our maintenance labor 
and maintenance mechanics. I think in that first group, the first 2 or 
3 weeks in the latter part of August, we possibly hired only 30 or 35, 
certainly not over 40 employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. And there was no attempt at that time, for the new 
employees, to find out whether they were for or against the union? 

Mr. Hvurerr. Mr. Kennedy, it would have been very easy, and is 
very easy, in a town the size of Marion, with the industries that are 
in that town, to have quickly determined whether or not a man has 
been a member of a union. The other firms—the application in itself 
would indicate where he had worked. We would know, of course, 
what union was in those plants. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long did Mr. Checov stay there, or remain 
there ¢ 

Mr. Hurrrr. We dismissed Mr. Checov, I believe, the latter part of 
February or early March 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. He came down in August, and he was making this 
study. Did it take all this period of time to make the study ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Well, he cotihdn'h-oteamndite I haven’t made myself 
clear. Perhaps if I do it in this fashion, it would be better. 

As an applicant came into our personnel office, he was given an 
application form, normally, and also a copy of the adaptability scale. 
He completed both. He would then, in these present—in these preli- 
minary days, we used the group interview technique. We took the 
group of 8, 10, or 12 into the conference room, and discussed the 
job operations and some of the functions. The test forms that had 
been given to us by Dr. Checov we then referred back to him for grad- 
ing. That continued until the time we dismissed Dr. Checov. 

Mr. Krennepy. So he remained performing this kind of function, 
having nothing to do with whether the employees were for or against 
the union? He remained in that position with this human equation 
test, and making these reports to you, for about 7 or 8 months? 

Mr. Hurerr. I think it was about 5 to 6 months. 

Mr. Kennepy. Five to six months! 

Mr. Hurerr. And, too, Mr. Kennedy, after Mr. Miller- left—this 
was perhaps 2, 3, or 4 weeks from that early August date—he also 
assisted in this group interviewing program. 

Mr. Kennepy. He did do that? 


Mr. Hurert. Yes. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did he have to entertain them ? 

Mr. Hurert. The employees? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Hurert. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That wouldn’t be necessary ? 

Mr. Hurertr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. While he was having the group interview, he 
wouldn’t have to entertain them ? 

Mr. Hourert. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there a spontaneous employees’ committee, and 
did that spring up there while Mr. Checov was in town? 

Mr. Hurerr. At some later time, Mr. Kennedy, we heard that 1 
employee formed such a committee, and to the best of my knowledge 
that committee consisted of 3 or possibly 4 other persons. 

I might point out to you that the three other persons were weekly 
salaried employees that would not have been subject to a bargaining 
unit. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Checov have anything to do with the 
formation of this committee ? 

Mr. Hurert. To the extent that he had become friendly with this 
one employee. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was this one employee’s name? 

Mr. Hurerr. Mr. Charles Litell. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he had assisted Mr. Litell, had he? 

Mr. Hourert. No, I don’t believe I could say that. If I may answer 
your question in this way, I did not become aware that he knew Mr. 
Litell until sometime in the late fall or winter of 1955. I think my 
first real knowledge that he was seeing Mr. Litell was the fact that 
around Christmastime I received a call from Dr. Checov at my home, 
and the call was from Chicago, and it was at 5 a. m. in the morning 
and I remember that distinctly and it was around Christmastime, 
suggesting that I place Mr. Litell in a position as personnel inter- 
viewer in my department. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you decide to do about that ? 

Mr. Horerr. I said that I strongly felt that Mr. Litell did not 
have the experience, the ability, or the personality to perform that 
kind of a job. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, you turned him down for that job? 

Mr. Hourerr. I turned him down. 

Mr. Kennepy. He didn’t receive that job? 

Mr. Hurert. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. But he did form a committee. Now, Mr. Litell 
formed a committee, and did you understand Mr. Cheecov had any- 
thing to do with the committee ? 

Mr. Horerr. I can only give you what Mr. Checov told me or 
told us. He told me that he had not had contact with employees other 
than Charlie Litell ; that is, direct contacts. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he have contacts through Mr. Litell with other 
employees? Did he suggest, for instance, the establishment of this 
committee ? 

Mr. Horerr. I do not believe so, but—— 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the name of the committee ? 

Mr. Hurerr. There was no name. 
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Mr. Kennepy. It just existed and was it an antiunion committee? 

Mr. Hurerr. I don’t believe I know that. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t know anything about the committee? 
Mr. Hurerr. Yes, I do, just from the standpoint of what I have 
told you—that it had been formed. This, Mr. Kennedy, is purely a 
personal opinion. I personally believe that Mr. Litell came to him 

and suggested that he had such a committee available. 

Mr. Kennepy. W ell, now, during this period in December of 1955, 
and January 1956, was the UAW-CIO active in the plant ? 

Mr. Hursrr. It was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were they trying to organize ? 

Mr. Hurerr. They and others. 

Mr. KENNED DY. Was Mr. Checov doing any work against the union 
or just continuing his human equation test? 

Mr. Hurerr. I am sure he was not doing any work against the 
union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Hadn’t he about tested everyone by that time? 

Mr. Hurerr. No, Mr. Kennedy; we were continuing to hire during 
this whole period. We are a very rapidly, believe me, and at least 
comparatively speaking, growing organization. We had gone into 
production only on November 1 of 1955, and we were still in an accel- 
erating program, and we were expanding quite rapidly. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just on the bills that he sent in or that were fur- 
nished to Whirlpool at Marion, there is a large sum of money for 
entertainment. Who was he entertaining, Mr. Hufert ? 

Mr. Hurerr. I questioned him at a later time, but if I may digress 
for just a moment, I think that your records will indicate that we 
did not obtain itemized or detailed statements from Labor Relations 
Associates until sometime in January of 1956. I had earlier, shortly 
after Dr. Checov came with the organization, requested detailed and 
itemized statements. 

At one point in the fall of 1955 I called the office of Labor Rela- 
tions Associates, and I believe talked with Mr. Shelton Shefferman, 
asking for a detailed statement. Early in January of 1956, and over 
the signature of our comptroller, we again asked for an itemized 
and detailed statement. 

We received that and I cannot give you a date, but it had to be 
sometime in January, and at that time I called Dr. Checoy into my 
office and discussed the matter with him. 

(At this point Senator Ives left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. You did what? 

Mr. Hurerr. I discussed the matter with him. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say at that time? 

Mr. Hurerr. He gave me very evasive answers, and frankly I had 
a little bit of the feeling that this was the old swindle-sheet technique. 

Mr. Krennepy. Had you paid for insurance in December—it says 
fees for services rendered during the month of December 1955, $1,275, 
and disbursements for the month of December 1955, $851.06, and 
total for December of 1955, $2,126.06. Didn’t you question how that 
money was spent ? 

Mr. Hurert. Yes, we did, and as I explained, we questioned it and 
it was in January of 1956 that we questioned those items. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you refuse to pay that? 

Mr. Hurerr. We did not refuse to; no, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Now here according to his breakdown of the dis- 
bursements and which you say you didn’ t have until January, he was 
meeting with a committee, he says, and he had to entertain the com- 
mittee, $17.50, and $25, and $34, and $38, $38, $45, $40, $36, and these 
are all to attend these committee meetings and to entertain. 

Mr. Horerr. I think, however, Mr. Kennedy, that these may be 
November or December billings, but we did not receive the itemized 
statements for that information until January. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would think if all he was doing was running a 
human equation test, he didn’t have any reason to entertain anyone. 
Even when you found out in January you would have refused to pay 
this bill. 

Mr. Hurerr. We did not refuse to, but this was about the last 
straw, and in early March or perhaps late February, we dismissed 
Mr. Checov. 

Mr. Kennepy. Let me just get this. In January of 1956, and this 
is the next month, for the services during the month of January 1956, 
$1,900; disbursements for the month of January 1956, $1,433.09; 
making a total for January 1956 of $3,333.09. Now, this is all for a 
man who is sitting in a room giving human equation tests to find out 
whether people are flexible. 

Mr. Horert. Or adaptable. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you need all of that money to find out if 
people are flexible ? 

(The witness consulted with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kennepy. $45 for meetings, and $26.50 for committee, and $3 
committee ; $45, committee ; $30, committee; $55, committee ; $60; and 
it is all for these committee meetings that he was having. 

Senator Curtis. What is the date that was paid ? 

Mr. Horerr. I would give you a figure 

Mr. Kennepy. March 5. 

Mr. Horerr. March 5; yes. 

Senator Curtis. When does that relate to the discharge of the 
doctor ? 

Mr. Hourerr. Almost exactly the same time. 

Senator Curtis. Were these expense bills a factor in the decision 
to dismiss him ? 

Mr. Hurerr. They were, very definitely. 

Senator Curtis. The principal factor? 

Mr. Hourerr. No; I cannot say that. There had been a series of 
unsatisfactory events. 

Senator Curtis. If “principal” isn’t the proper word, would you 
say it was an important factor ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Definitely. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you refuse to pay any of these bills? I see they 
go on for March, $2,300 for fees for services rendered during March 
of 1956, and disbursements for the month of March 1956, $1,237.29, 
making a total of $3,527.29. Now, this is well after you say that you 
had the conversation with him in January. 

Mr. Hourert. That is right. However, we also had the services as 
legal counsel at that time of a Mr. Bachman of Labor Relations 
Associates. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Now, again, did you find out what Mr. Bachman 
was doing, and what percentage of this was for Mr. Bachman? 

Mr. Hourert. As a percentage, I do not know. 

Mr. Kennepy. These again are for entertainment—$70, $50, $35, 
$33, $50, $50, and so on. 

Mr. Hurerr. May I point out, Mr. Kennedy, and I think that I 
gave Mr. Sheridan copies of these, here is the March billing of Labor 
Relations Associates for the month of March and our paid date 
stamp at the top is April 30, 1956. 

Senator Curtis. How much of a lag was there in billing you? 

Mr. Hurerr. The billings came in always by the 10th of the follow- 
ing month. The billings were very prompt. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that he was keeping cards and 
making up cards on the employees and listing them as to whether they 
were for the union or against the union ? 

Mr. Hurerr. I never knew that he was keeping cards. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand he was compiling that infor- 
mation ¢ 

Mr. Hurerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You mean all of this was going on, and you were 
paying these bills for this individual and you never knew anything 
about it ? 

Mr. Hurerr. In my own opinion, Mr. Kennedy, I do not believe yet 
that he compiled a card system, and he never told me that he did. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have some cards here for you. 

Mr. Horerr. I understand that you have. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say he never told you that ? 

Mr. Hurerr. He did not, and I never saw those. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did anybody else in the company tell you it was 
being done? 

Mr. Hurerr. I heard from your Mr. Sheridan that Dr. Checov and 
Mr. Litell had prepared such a card file. 

The Cuatrman. Have you ever seen the file ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Excuse me, sir? 

The CuatrMAn. Have you ever seen the card file? 

Mr. Hurert. I have not, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Who in your office would have seen it, or in your 
company ¢ 

Mr. Hurerr. Excuse me; I didn’t understand your question. 

The Cuarmrman. I say, who in the office would have seen this card 
file and had custody of it; who in your company ? 

Mr. Hurerr. I don’t think anyone in the company did, sir. 

The Cuarmman. You mean these cards were not part of the com- 
pany’s records ¢ 

Mr. Hurerr. No; they are not, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never saw these cards at all? Did you have an 
employee by the name or were you thinking of employing a man by 
the name of Joseph L. Dawson ? 

Mr. Hurerr. He is still an employee now. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you never saw the comment that was made about 
him ? 

Mr. Horerr. I did not. 
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Mr. Kennepy. I hate to get Mr. Dawson in trouble. -Here is a 
comment on another gentleman, and it says: 

Comment: Very sincere, knows union, should be considered a very good com- 
pany man, won't vote for union. 

You never saw that ? 

Mr. Hurerr. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then here is one: 

No, but can be convinced ; not a leader. 

Here is a third one: 

O. K., but he also said he didn’t see why they couldn’t get $20 more so they 
would be on the same basis with other shops. Agreed bonus makes the dif- 
ference. 

Mr. Hurert. These were definitely not company cards. 

Mr. Kennepy (reading) : 

Talked to boy’s mother and father, will talk to Dick later. Parents will talk 
to Dick. 

Did you know Mr. Checov was getting in touch with the parents 
and the wives of your employees, to urge them to be against the union ? 

Mr. Hurerr. I don’t think that he did. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is not what he tells us. 

Mr. Hourerr. Perhaps not, and I am of the opinion, my personal 
opinion, that these cards were filled out by this Mr. Litell. 

Mr. Kennepy. Here is somebody, as to whether he is flexible or not, 
“No leader, will not fill the needs.” 

Is that what you wanted? You didn’t want any leaders in the com- 
pany, or what ? 

Mr. Horerr. I think that we have some. Mr. Kennedy, I submit that 
in my personal opinion, these cards were not filled out, I don’t believe, 
even by Mr. Checov. I think they were filled out by Mr. Litell. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Who? 

Mr. Hourert. Mr. Charles Litell. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever seen these lists before ¢ 

The Cuatrrman. The Chair presents to you a photostatic copy of a 
list of names and possibly other memorandums, and asks that you ex- 
amine it and see if you identify it. 

(The documents were handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Horert. This is definitely not company property, nor have I 
seen it before. 

Mr. Kennepy. May I see it, please ? 

Did you ever furnish a list of the employees to Mr. Checov ? 

Mr. Hurert. No, sir, other than what he would receive through his 
normal routine. 

Mr. Kennepy. This has a list of your employees, and beside each 
name is either a plus or a minus, except where there are a number of 
“DK” which is supposed to stand for “Don’t know.” This is a list of 
employees as we understand it, and according to the information that 
we have received, that Mr. Checov received from your company. 

Mr. Hurert. That is not true. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say Mr. Checov was down there doing these 
things and you people weren’t aware of it, if he was doing it. 

Mr. Hourerr. I certainly was not. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is all a surprise to you? 
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Mr. Hurerr. No. As I said earlier, in an answer to a question from 
Senator Curtis, there were a series of items that caused us to dismiss 
him. One of these was the factor that at a date early in March of 1956, 
we had a lengthy discussion with Dr. Checov, and during that discus- 
sion he told us that he had paid money to an employee. When ques- 
tioned further, he said small amounts of money. When we questioned 
him further, he said that he had not given money to any other em- 
ployee. 

Mr. Krnnepy. Who was the employee that he had given money to? 

Mr. Hurerr. He named Charles Litell. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was that conversation ? 

Mr. Hurerr. As I recall, Mr. Kennedy, early in March of 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you call up Mr. Shefferman then and tell him ? 

Mr. Hvurerr. Mr. Glen Evans, the general manager of the division, 
called him almost immediately. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you refuse to have anything to do with Mr. 
Shefferman or his office after that? 

Mr. Hurerr. We said that we were sending Dr. Checov home imme- 
diately, and asking him to report to his own offices that his services 
had been dismissed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ask for a replacement for Mr. Checov ? 

Mr. Hurerr. We did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you get a replacement ? 

Mr. Hurerr. A man came in, a Mr. Fred Wheeler, and he also was 
there, I would judge, 2 to 3 weeks. He was there not more than 2 
days per week, and I think during that period there was 1 week in 
which he was not present at the plant. He was recommended to us as 
a supervisory or management training expert. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was never any discussion, as I understand 
your testimony, with Mr. Shefferman or any of his people about keep- 
ing this union out. 

Mr. Hurert. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That wasn’t their function at all? 

Mr. Hvrerr. I submit again, Mr. Kennedy, in a town the size of 
Marion, we very readily can determine whether a man has been a 
union member just as to where he worked before. 

Senator Curtis. How big is that town? 

Mr. Hourerr. 40,000 or 45,000. 

Mr. Krennepy. You say that you never had any discussions with Mr. 
Shefferman or any of his emplioyees about taking steps to keep the 
union out of your plant? 

Mr. Horerr. No, sir. If I may point out, too, Mr. Kennedy, Dr. 
Checov left our plant 4 to 5 months before the NLRB election. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about Mr. Walter Patterson? Did he come 
down there? 

Mr. Hurert. Mr. Patterson came down one day in April or at least 
the spring of 1956, shortly after we had dismissed Dr. Checov. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was he down there for? 

Mr. Hurerr. To join Mr. Evans and myself at dinner one evening, 
and he apoligized for the unsatisfactory services his organization had 
given us. We discussed in general the whole program that we had 
ahead of us. We were in a heavy organizing campaign. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did discuss the union with him or this study 
that was going on? 
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Mr. Hurert. There was no study, and there was never a study as 
such. 

Mr. Kennepy. The human equation test, did you discuss that with 
Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Hurert. No, sir; those were individual evaluations. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you discuss with Mr. Patterson? 

Mr. Hourertr. Primarily our individual plant operation there, and 
we were at that time 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you bring Mr. Patterson down from Chi- 
cago, Ill., to discuss your plant? Why did you have to go way up 
there, after you found out that Mr. Checov was doing all of these das- 
tardly deeds, and get Mr. Walter Patterson to come down? 

Mr. Hourerr. We didn’t get him to come down. He was working at 
the Clyde plant, and I believe he came down entirely voluntarily and 
primarily to apologize for the lack of good performance of his other 
staff members. I believe he left for Chicago that same evening. 

Mr. Kennepy. He came on March 28, and he was there March 28 
and 29, and he charged $50 for entertainment for both times. 

Mr. Hurerr. So the statement indicated. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, then, did you have anybody else from Mr. 
Shefferman’s office down there ? 

Mr. Horert. Mr. Shefferman himself was in Marion to the best of 
my memory three times. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was he discussing, just the expansion of the 
plant? 

Mr. Hurerr. No; he was discussing his services, and if I may say, 
the first time he was down I think Mr. Evans and I had breakfast 
with him, and he was actually visiting another plant in the area. He 
then came down, again from memory, sometime in the early part of 
November of 1985, because I had complained about the $5 charge for 
the human equation form. At that time we eliminated any further 
charges for the human equation form. 

Mr. Kennepy. When were you charged $5 for that ? 

Mr. Horerr. At that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have Mr. Bachman down there? 

Mr. Hourerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, there were fairly large sums of money paid 
to Mr. Shefferman, as you continued through the year of 1956, were 
there not ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes; and Mr. Bachman acted as our counsel before 
the NLRB on matters before the NLRB. 

Mr. Kennepy. Altogether, according to our records, you paid Mr. 
Shefferman in connection with these matters that you have described, 
$28,521.54. Isthat right? 

Mr. Hurert. I believe that is the correct figure. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Bachman was down there, and he charged one 
flat sum, in addition to other entertainment, one other sum of $500. 
What did he need $500 for in one lump sum while he was in Marion ? 

Mr. Hourerr. We never had an explanation of that, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you pay it? 

Mr. Horert. I think that you will note that the payment for this 
item was on August 6, 1955, and I pointed out that we had discon- 
tinued all services of LRA in the early part of June of 1956. 
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Mr. Kennepy. It is May 5, according to our books. 

Mr. Hurerr. That is the billing, but the payment of that, as I recall, 
was August 6. 

Mr. Kennepy. I thought you were finding out about all of this back 
in January, and it seems to me that you prolonged this unhappy ex- 
perience for many months after that. Here is $500 that suddenly 
comes out of Mr. Bachman’s expense account on which there is no 
explanation. 

Mr. Hurerr. There was no explanation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ask him about the $500? 

Mr. Hurert. We did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you pay the $500? 

Mr. Hurerr. We did, when we concluded all business arrangements 
with them. 

Mr. Kennepy. I can’t understand, if all of these things were going 
on in December and January and February, and you felt you were 
getting robbed then, and you went and a those, and why you con- 
tinued the unhappy experience through March, April, May, June, 
July, and during all of this period of time. 

You still continued to pay even though according to your testimony, 
nobody would ever give you any account of how they were using the 
money, and where the money was going, $28,000. 

Mr. Hurerr. I would like to try to answer that. Mr. Bachman 
was acting as our counsel in matters before the NLRB. We did not 
feel that we could discontinue the services of counsel before these 
matters were settled. 

The Cuarrman. Who is Mr. Bachman with? 

Mr. Hurerr. With Labor Relations Associates. 

The Cuarmrman. He is another one of Shefferman’s men ? 

Mr. Horerr. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. I can understand a small item, and maybe $500 is 
a small item to you, I don’t know, but I can hardly conceive of a 
business firm getting a bill for $500 and paying it. 

Mr. Hurerr. We were very unhappy with it. 

The Cuairman. And paying it without inquiring what it is about. 

Mr. Hurrrr. May I also submit, I don’t know that I have a copy 
here, but after that billing we again wrote the Shefferman people and 
asked for an explanation. 

The Cuarrman. Why didn’t you do that before? It is good busi- 
ness practice to write for an explanation before you issue the check. 

Mr. Hurerr. This was before we issued the check. 

The Crarrman. Did you get an explanation ¢ 

Mr. Hurerr. Not a good one. 

The Cuarrman. I wouldn’t have paid $500 if I couldn’t get a little 
explanation. 

Mr. Hurert. We at that time, Mr. Chairman, felt that we should 
discontinue this service entirely, and we were happy to be out of it. 

The Cuatrman. You didn’t pay $500 just to get out of the services. 

Mr. Hurerr. Well, possibly so. At that time we were happy to be 
out of it. 

Senator Curtis. I want something cleared up in my mind. Mr. 
Bachman’s services were legal services ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir; he was an attorney. 
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Senator Curtis. He didn’t move about in your plant and inter- 
view people? 

Mr. Hurerr. Not at all. 

Senator Curtis. Well, now, after you dismissed the doctor, what 
was his name? 

Mr. Hurerr. Dr. Checoyv. 

Senator Curtis. To what extent were there any of Shetlerman’s 
men doing any work in your plant of any kind? 

Mr. Hurert. None at all. 

Senator Curtis. These people that did come back there, you men- 
tioned 1 that came back for a couple of days a week for 2 or 3 weeks. 

Mr. Horerr. He did, that was direetly after the dismissal of 
Checoy, and to the best of my knowledge his services were completed 
in April of 1956. 

Senator Curtis. But after you let Dr. Checov go, the most of the 
services. that you purchased from Shefferman then were legal 
services 

Mr. adaoets They were entirely so, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And this $500 that they are talking about was an 
item of expenditure made or charged to you by the lawyer fur- 
nished by Shefferman ? 

Mr. Horert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Bachman was down there in Kentucky 
with what? 

Mr. Hurerr. Mr. Bachman was there in connection with several 
NLBEB cases. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there an NLRB case in Kentucky with Mr. 
Litell ? 

Mr. Hvurerr. There was, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You had fired Mr. Litell ? 

Mr. Hourert. Excuse me? 

Mr. Kennepy. You fired Mr. Litell, didn’t you? 

Mr. Hourert. We had, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Bachman came down to handle that be- 
fore the Board there? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And so you went back to Mr. Shefferman’s firm in 
order to get advice on the handling of that matter ? 

Mr. Hurert. Mr. Bachman was already acting as our counsel on 
other matters before the NLRB when this NRLB matter on Charles 
Litell was filed. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was while he was doing that, in addition to his 
other expenses, and he had other entertainment and other daily ex- 
penses amount to quite a considerable amount of money, this item of 
$500 appears. You just don’t know what that was? What explana- 
tion did Mr. Shefferman give you ? 

Mr. Hurerr. He did not give us any. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have a copy of the letter that you wrote Mr. 
Shefferman ? 

Mr. Hvurert. We will supply it, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have a copy of those tests, the human equa- 
tion tests ? 

Mr. Hvurerr. A copy was furnished to Mr. Sheridan. 
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Mr. Krennepy. As I understand it, evidently we have 1 which con- 
sists of 1 page. Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Hurerr. This actually consists of 3 or 4 pages. 

(Present at this point were Senators McClellan, Ervin, McNamara 
and Curtis.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Three or four pages? Is that all that you have, 
just : 3 or 4 pages ¢ 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Hurert. No, each individual test consists of about 3 or 4 pages. 

Mr. Kennepy. For each individual ? 

Mr. Hurert. True. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have those ? 

Mr. Hurerr. No, we will furnish, however, a copy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have a copy of those tests for every indi- 
vidual in your plant? 

Mr. Hurerr. No. We discontinued the test. 

Mr. Kennepy. But do you have them for that time, while Dr. 
Checov was there? 

Mr. Hurerr. We do. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they were continued through January and Feb- 
ruary of 1956? 

Mr. HurFerr. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And there are 3 or 4 pages for every individual? 

Mr. Hurerrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you have all of those, do you ? 

Mr. Hurert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Following the National Labor Relations Board, 
which Mr. Bachman was handling for you, did you have to post a 
notice saying that you w ould not continue certain practices, or would 
not indulge i in certain practices ? 

Mr. Hourerr. We did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was one of them— 

We will not organize any employee committee for the purpose of interfering with 
our employees’ rights to organize or campaign on behalf of any labor organization 
or sponsor or give financial assistance to such committee. 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you have to agree to do that if you had not 
been doing that in the past? 

Mr. Hurerr. Mr. Kennedy, I think you will note that the cease-and- 
desist stipulation is not signed by an executive of the division or of the 
company. It is signed by Mr. Bachman. 

When Mr. Evans and I first heard of the cease and desist stipula- 
tion in all of its particulars, we were quite shocked. However, we 
were given advice to the effect that we had only one other alternative 
and that was to take this matter through the courts. It might take as 
high as up to 2 years. 

We had, in good faith, told our people that we would agree to a 
quick election. In fact, we had agreed to a consent election, both in 
January and later in March and April. We still felt that the best 
we would want to do, and the best we could do, the thing we owed our 
employees, was to hold an election as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you also agree— 

We will not employ persons, firms, or organizations to interfere with the rights 
of our employees to organize or campaign in behalf of any labor organization. 
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Mr. Hurert. Those apply, I believe, to the same effect. 

Mr. Kennepy. There are about 10 things that you agreed not to 
do; is that right? 

Mr. Horerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where was Mr. Checoy during this period of time? 

Mr. Hurerrt. I do not know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he just disappear ? 

Mr. Hurert. AsfarasI know. I never saw him again. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that Mr. Shefferman had sent 
him to Canada? 

Mr. Hurert. I believe Mr. Sheridan was the first to advise me that 
he was in Canada. I did not know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Shefferman told you that? 

Mr. Hourerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were not finding out anything from Mr. Shef- 
ferman, were you, what Mr. Shefferman’s employees were doing or 
what you were paying $28,000 for! You were not able to keep up 
at all with it? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Excuse me? 

Mr. Hurert. I am sorry. I was conferring with my counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is your answer / 

Mr. Hurerr. May I refer to counsel ? 

Mr. Kennepy. No; you answer it yourself. 

Mr. Hurerr. What was the question, sir? 

Mr. Kennepy. You were not able to keep up at all on what the 
Shefferman firm was doing, either in connection with Mr. Checov or, 
later, in connection with what Mr. Bachman was doing, all of which 
you paid some $28,000 for; is that right ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir; I think we kept up very well, Mr. Ken- 
nedy. I think that there were some items there that are unusual and 
are excessive. We felt that at the time. I would like to submit to 
you that our experience with them at Marion was very brief. 

Mr. Kennepy. It lasted about a year. From what I understand, 
from your testimony, and maybe I misunderstood it, I understood 
that you were not able to keep up or did not know about the em- 
ployees’ committees. 

Mr. Hurerr. I do not believe there were any. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was saying that in his expense account. He 
was saying he was meeting with employees’ committees. I will show 
you that. 

Mr. Hurerr. I challenged him on those committees. 

Mr. Kennepy. But I am telling you that he said that. He said 
he was meeting with employees’ committees. There were employees’ 
committees functioning and antiunion committees. Here they are. 
You paid the expenses on these things. I am trying to find out if 
either you knew about it or you did not know about it. Did you 
know about it / 

Mr. Hurrerr. To this day, I don’t think there was a committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then we go back to the fact that you did not know 
what Mr. Checov was doing down there, Mr. Shefferman’s employee, 
what he was doing down there, for which you were paying these 
sums of money. 
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Mr. Hvurerr. I don’t believe he had the meetings with the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then he was doing something with the money. He 
was getting the money. He was receiving the money and the money 
was coming from you. 

Mr. Hurerr. I gave you a personal observation a while ago. I 
think it was the swindle-sheet technique, personally. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you did not know about that. Whatever hap- 
pened, you did not know what was going on as far as Mr. Checov’s 
activities there, whether he was sticking the money in his own pocket 
or using it in connection with these committees. 

Mr. Hurerr. Other than we did terminate him, after these 5 months. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you terminated him and got 2 or 3 other em- 
ployees of Mr. Shefferman ¢ 

Mr. Hurerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You got Mr. Bachman and Mr. Walter Patterson. 

Mr. Hurerr. Mr. Bachman had been doing legal work for us and 
acting as counsel for some time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Wheeler came down. 

Mr. Hvurerr. Briefly. 

Mr. Kennepy. He said he was working with employees, too. Here, 
for instance, is $20.25, drinks for the committee. 

Mr. Hurerr. I don’t believe Mr. Wheeler ever talked to our em- 
ployees. 

The Cuarrman. Here is the thing about this, Mr. Hufert. You 
have been getting bills here all along for entertaining the committees. 
You say you do not even believe one existed. 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrMan. I cannot understand how you keep paying repeated 
bills for entertaining a committee, a committee that you did not believe 
existed. You are a businessman running a plant. That just does not 
quite add up. 

Mr. Hurerr. Mr. Chairman, we did ask repeatedly for these de- 
tailed billings. 

The CuarrMan. You got it in detail and paid it. 

Mr. Hurerr. We got it in January. I called the man in and I did 
not get a satisfactory answer. We terminated his services within a 
matter of weeks. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever make any check to see whether any 
committee existed / 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir. I do not believe any committee ever existed 
there, other than one that Mr. Litell may have had. 

Senator Ervin. And yet you paid out $1,000 or $1,100 or $1,200 a 
month for entertainment of a nonexistent committee, after the bills 
were presented to you? 

Mr. Hurerr. No, sir; I did not believe the bills were that high for 
the entertainment factor. The entertainment was high enough, but 
the primary expense in the billing was the $100 per diem charged for 
the representative. 

Senator Ervin. You got a bill in January, did you not, that set out 
entertainment of committee ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ervin. And you continued to do business with these people 
until May ? 

Mr. Horert. We discontinued this man at the plant in March, early 
March. 

Senator Ervin. You continued him for 6 weeks after you say you 
thought they were presenting you a swindle sheet / 

Mr. Hurerr. Possibly so. I had not thought it was that long. 

Senator Ervin. Did you not feel like it was your duty to protect 
your company against swindle ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. But you did not do it, did you, according to your 
own statements ¢ 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir; we called Dr. Checov in. 

Senator Ervin. But you say he did not tell you anything about it, 
that you never got any information from him. 

Mr. Hourerr. No, sir. 

Senator Ervin. And you got a $500 bill from your counsel and your 
counsel would not even tell you what the bill was about. The com- 
pany must not have been very much concerned about it, just to pay out 
$28,000 and not find out what you paid it out for. 

Mr. Hourert. That is why we did get rid of him. 

Senator Ervin. It took you a long time to get rid of him. You 
kept having transactions of one kind or another until August, did you 
not ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Well, we were shocked, Senator. This firm had done 
an outstanding job at two of our divisions, the St. Joseph division and 
LaPorte. One is a UAW plant and the other is an [AM plant. 

Senator Ervin. That would shock me if somebody presented me 
with a bill for $500 and would not tell me what it was for. You must 
have been shocked into insensibility. 

You kept dealing with these people and your last payment was in 
August, was it not? 

Mr. Hourert. Well, the last work they did for us was early in June 
of 1956. Wesent a letter that I have not been able to produce here, in 
July of 1956, requesting itemization, including this $500 amount. 

Senator Ervin. They did itemize the other things. They itemized 
the other things and showed they were buying food and drinks for a 
committee which you say was nonexistent. Is that your testimony ? 

Mr. Hurerr. That is, sir. So in August, August 6, after we had 
terminated their services, we did pay the bill, but we did not pay the 
bill until August 6 of 1956. 

Senator Ervry. But you got the bill in January showing itemiza- 
tion, which included the purchase of food and dr inks for the use of a 
committee which did not exist. You paid that bill back in March, did 
you not ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Sometime in the latter part of March. 

Senator Ervin. And you did not take the pains to find out why you 
were being billed for entertainment of a committee which had no exist- 
ence, you say ? 

Mr. Hurerr. We did check that. 

Senator Ervin. You checked it and did you find out that the com- 
mittee did not exist ? 

Mr. Hvurerr. To the best of my beliefs, yes. 
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Senator Ervin. Well, nevertheless, after you found out that the com- 
mittee for which these expenses had been incurred had no existence 
on the face of the earth, you went ahead and paid them, did you not? 

Mr. Hurerr. We did, ‘finally, yes. 

Senator Ervin. You paid them regularly. You paid them in 
March, you paid them in the next month and you paid them up until 
May. 

Mr. Hurerr. That is not quite true. The billings show that we held 
off 2 monthly billings. 

Senator Ervin. Will you please tell me why you paid a bill for carry- 
ing a lot of items for the entertainment of a committee when you say 
you investigated the fact and found out the fact that the committee 
did not even exist? Why did you pay that bill ? 

Mr. Hourert. We were getting very dissatisfied, Senator, with the 
man’s services. 

Senator Ervin. I think I would have fired him the first month if I 
saw he was putting a swindle sheet over on me and if I had been an 
official of your company, I would have felt it was my duty to do it. 

Why did you not fire him as soon as you found out that he was claim- 
ing reimbursements from you for the entertainment of a committee 
which did not even have existence on the face of the earth? 

Mr. Hurerr. I wish we had. 

Mr. Kennepy. Wasn’t this the same type of procedure and pattern 
that had been used by Mr. Shefferman in other Whirlpool branches? 
Mr. Hurert. Do you mean—I don’t think I follow your question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn't you know that Mr. Shefferman had gone into 
other Whirlpool branches, or his representatives, and had formed a 
committee to function there, an antiunion committee ? 

Mr. Hurerr. No, sir, they had not. 

Mr. Kennepy. They had not? 

Mr. Hurerr. They hadnot. InSt. Joseph 

Mr. Kennepy. What about Clyde, Ohio? 

Mr. Hurerr. I don’t think they formed a committee there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you say unequivocally that no committee was 
formed in Clyde, Ohio, that Mr. Shefferman had anything to do 
with ? 

Mr. Hurert. I cannot. I was not there. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have an affidavit, Mr. Chairman, from another 
individual who was active in the committee. We are getting the 
original. This is a copy of it. We are getting the original from 
downstairs. It is in connection with this committee’s activites. 

Senator Ervin. Did the Labor Relations Associates furnish legal 
services, too? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir. They have a Mr. Bachman, or had a Mr. 
Bachman on the staff that was an attorney or is an attorney. 

Senator Ervin. And you could apply to Mr. Shefferman and Mr. 
Shefferman would furnish you a lawyer? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. You are not a lawyer yourself? 

Mr. Hurerr. I am not, sir. Our attorney in the beginning of the 
operations at the Marion division was on vacation at a time when an 
unfair labor practice charge—no, I am sorry. It was not. It was a 
petition for recognition which was filed with the NLRB. We needed 
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an attorney to counsel us and we were able to have the services of Mr. 
Bachman. 

Senator Ervin. Why did Mr. Shefferman furnish lawyers along 
with other services ? 

Mr. Hurerr. I do not know. I did know that Mr. Bachman was 
an attorney. 

Senator Ervin. In other words, you contacted him through the 
Shefferman organization ¢ 

Mr. Hvurerr. True. In answer to this other question, the work at 
the St. Joseph plant had been primarily one in which the representa- 
tive from Labor Relations Associates had handled the arbitration and 
the negotiations for that plant. I believe his function there was a full- 
time function and a very successful function. 

Senator Ervin. Did you not ever talk to your attorney in Marion 
about contacting a lawyer in that kind of a fashion 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. What did he say about the legal ethics of the sit- 
uation ¢ 

Mr. Hurerr. He, like me, was quite unhappy. 

Senator Ervin. I would think so. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman / 

The CHamrMan. Senator McNamara. 

Senator McNamara. You mentioned that the operation in St. 
Joseph, Mich., was quite successful. What do you mean? Successful 
to what end ? 

Mr. Hurerr. I meant the representative from LRA, who was as- 
signed to the St. Joseph division. His operation was very successful 
from the st: indpoint of everyone at St. Joseph respected and liked 
the man and trusted him, and I believe that he assisted the personnel 
department and the officers very effectively. 

Senator McNamara. What union were you dealing with there? 

Mr. Hurerr. Originally, the independent UE, and then later the 
IAM. Currently, it isthe IAM. 

Senator McNamara. The machinists? 

Mr. Horerr. The machinists. We have 12 unions in the Whirlpool 
organization. 

Senator McNamara. Do you have a union now, and which one is it, 
if you have, in the Whirlpool Corp. at Marion ? 

Mr. Hu FERT. No, we do not, sir. 

Senator McNamara. It is a nonunion operation / 

Mr. Hurerr. There was an election in August of 1956. Four unions 
had petit ioned for representation. The vote was decidedly “no union.” 

Senator McNamara. So now you have a nonunion plant? 

Mr. Hvurerr. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. You previously had a union plant organized 
by the UAW-CIO;; is that right ? 

Mr. Hourertr. Our predecessor in that building and in that plant 
was or ee by the UAW-CIO. 

Senator McNamara. Who was your predecessor ¢ 

Mr. Hurerr. Motor Products, of Detroit. 

Senator McNamara. Murray Products? 

Mr. Hourert. Motor Products. 

Senator McNamara. You brought up the name of Mr, Litell as one 
of your employees. He was employed by you in this plant ? 
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Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir, at the Marion plant. 

Senator McNamara. Did you hire him? 

Mr. Hurerr. Individually? The company? Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. He was hired under your administration ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Was he one of the people who passed the 
human equation test 

Mr. Hurerr. He did, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Why did you fire him? 

Mr. Hurerr. For several acts of insubordination. 

Senator McNamara. For instance what ? 

Mr. Hurerr. We had given him a suspension prior to that time. 
Well, the first act of insubordination that I knew about was leaving 
the plant early one day without notifying his supervisor. On another 
oceasion very soon after that, he became abusive and argumentative 
with the guards. We had given him a suspension for insubordina- 
tion, refusal to follow the directions of his superiors and gave him 
at that time, as I re member it, a 214-day suspension. 

Approximately 2 or 3 weeks later he was placing balloons on com- 
pany property in the plant, including parts of ‘the dryer. 

Senator McNamara. Balloons? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, yellow balloons. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the balloons have something on them ? 

Mr. Hourert. They had “Join UAW-CIO” on them. 

Mr. Kennepy. On the figures you were talking about, Senator 
Ervin, according to our breakdow n of the $28,000 amount the fees were 
$15,675 and the expenses amounted to $12,847.56, making a total of 
$28,522.56. That started on August 31 of 1955, and continued through 
June 30, 1956. 

The major expenses were starting in December of 1955, January 
of 1956, February 1956, and March ‘of 1956 and then they started to 
get less, and April of 1956. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know Eldon Phillips, who works for you? 

Mr. Hurerr. I do, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Have you ever talked to him about this committee ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Have I talked with him about it ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hurert. Only at the time of a visit by an NLRB field examiner 
prior to the election: He stated to me that the field examiner had 
visited him at his home and inquired in some detail as to the function- 
ing of the committee that was headed by this Charles Litell. 

The Cuamman. Char les Litell ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes. 

The Cuatrrman. Did he tell you that he worked with Charles Litell 
on that committee ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did he tell you he was one of those who partici- 
pated in the entertainment provided by Dr. Checov? 

Mr. Hurerr. He did not. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know where Mr. Checov lives now, Dr. 
Checov ? 

Mr. Horert. I do not, sir. 
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The Cuarmman. He has been interviewed by Mr. Henson, working 
for the committee. I think now he may be a fugitive from justice. 

Mr. Kennepy. Not Mr. Hensil. 

The CHatmrmMan. No, Dr. Checov. He knows he is wanted and is 
across the border somewhere. Here is the statement he gave, a report 
on the statement. If he were here testifying accor ding to what he 
has previously said, there would be quite a conflict between his testi- 
mony and you. Checov stated—and I will read some to you and 
allow you to deny it— 

Checoy stated his first and only assignment of any significance was the Whirl- 
pool Co. account at Marion, Ohio. He said he started this job about September 
1955, and that his prime objective at this plant was to interview prospective 
employees and to screen out union organizers and other persons with prounion 
sentiment. In this job he said he worked closely with a Ted Hufert-—— 

Is that you? 

Mr. Horert. That is me. 

The CHarmMawn (reading) : 

Who was director of industrial relations at the Whirlpool plant at Marion. 

Did he work closely with you ? 

Mr. Hurert. No; I don’t believe I could use the word “closely.” 
I think his closest contact was with our personnel manager, my as- 
sistant, Mr. Baver. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

He said he used but one method of screening prospective employees at the 
Marion plant. In this instance, the plant had just been completed and the job 
was to completely staff the plant. He said his general procedure was to inter- 
view applicants in groups of 10 to 12. 

Is that according to your statement of awhile ago, that they started 
this group interv iewing ? 

Mr. Hourert. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is correct. 


The applicants would be given a written placement test in addition to indi- 
vidual and group interrogation. 


That is this 3- or 4-sheet test. 


He said LRA written tests were designed to develop the individual applicant’s 
general feeling and sentiments pertaining to unions and collective bargaining in 
general. 

Checoy said that applicants with prounion sentiments were rejected on the 
basis of the test. In this regard, the test served another purpose. In the event 
a rejected applicant filed a complaint charging unfair or discriminatory practices, 
the company could produce the test as evidence that the applicant had failed to 
pass the test. 

Have you any comments? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes. I would like to comment on it, Mr. Chairman. I 
wish you could see the test form. I think you would agree with me 
that it is very difficult to determine from the test form any union 
sympathy or otherwise. 

I might point out, too—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Is this it? 

Mr. Hourerr. That is it. 

I might point out, too, that more normally than not the grading 
and graded forms were received by us after the man was already on 
the payroll. 

The CuarrmMan. What? 
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Mr. Hvurerr. As we went along, at some future time usually, the 
graded information became a part of the man’s record after he was 
already on the payroll. 

The Cuatrman. Will you examine this and see if it is the form of 
the adaptability test that Dr. Checov was giving? 

(A document was handed to the witness. ) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator Ervin. I understood you to say that, on that test, you could 
not tell very much from it, that it was very difficult to draw any con- 
clusions as to what it meant. Is that right‘? 

Mr. Hurerrt. As to an individual’s union sympathies or otherwise. 

Senator Ervin. Is it not pretty difficult to tell anything about the 
indiv idual anyway from a test ¢ 

Mr. Hurerr. That might be a matter of opinion. It is not an 
unusual test, Senator. We use tests now, but they are the Wunder- 
lich and rel: ited tests. 

Senator Ervin. Do you not know that that test was purposely 
designed so that you could not tell anything about whether it was 
graded accurately or not? 

Mr. Hovrerr. I don’t think so. 

Senator Ervin. Can you analyze one of them? Can you grade 
one of them and tell whether a man passed it or failed it ? 

Mr. Hurert. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. That may be made exhibit No. 7 for reference 
only. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 7” for ref- 
erence and may be found in the files of the select committee.) 

Senator Ervin. The only person that could tell when a man took 
it, that he passed it, or failed it, was Dr. Checov ? 

Mr. Hurerr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to quote some other statements that 
he purportedly made. 

Senator Ervin. I have one other question, Mr, Chairman. 

In other words, Dr. Checov could give a man any kind of a grade 
on that test, so far as you could tell, “and there would be no way for 
anybody in the universe to tell whether he had graded it correctly, 
except Dr. Checov 4 

Mr. Hurert. Well, I would like to answer that in this way: that we 
considered the test a part of, or a tool within, a whole interviewing 
technique. We are just as interested—or more so—in the application, 
in any reference letters that we might have, and, in particular, in any 
interviews we might have with the man. This only substantiates 
what we otherwise determine as to a man’s experience and ability. 

Senator Ervin. You said you could not tell at all. You said you 
could not tell what the test meant. You said the only man that 
could tell what the test signified was Dr. Checov. 

Mr. Hurerr. If we were to use the test strictly, that would be 
true. 

Senator Ervin. So you have a test to test the men in your plant as 
to their adaptability to work—which you required them to pass— 
which was so complicated that the management of the plant did not 
understand it ? 

Mr. Hurerr. The test itself, may I submit, is rather simple. The 
erading of the test is not. 
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Senator Ervin. Well, anyway, Dr. Checov could give any kind of a 
grade on it. He could grade the thing any way and. nobody could tell 
whether the grade was correct or not. 

Mr. Hourerr. True. 

Senator Ervin. So he could very well have used it in connection 
with other information he had so as to enable the company to get rid 
of a man who was prounion and keep a man who was antiunion / 

Mr. Hurert. May I say again, Senator Ervin, that we probably 
knew a great deal more about a man’s former affiliations with the 
union than Dr. Checov. 

Senator Ervin. There would not be any way that the National La- 
bor Relations Board or a court, a circuit court of appeals, could tell 
whether or not Dr. Checov had graded a fellow accurately or not, in 
case anyone claimed that he had been fired on account of union sym- 
pathies rather than on account of the grade that Dr. Checov gave him; 
was there? 

Mr. Hurerr. That probably is true. 

Senator Ervin. In other words, it was susceptible of use as a sub- 
terfuge; was it not? 

Mr. Horerr. No, it was not; no, sir. That was not the intent what- 
soever. Counsel has asked me to point out in answer to that question 
that in our memory of the first hiring of the employees into the plant, 
at least 80 to 85 of them were former union members. 

I can honestly say to you that I do not know of an individual who 
was discharged ‘because of his in: ibility to pass this test. 

Tests, Senator, I think you will agree, are quite frequently used as 
a supplement 1 in the hiring program. We used them primarily—— 

Senator Ervin. You gave them to the men you already had hired, 
too? 

Mr. Hurerr. Excuse me? 

Senator Ervin. Dr. Checov gave the test to men that you already 
had hired ? 

Mr. Hurerr. No; we gave the test at the time of interviews. We 
did not have the grades in every instance until after they were hired. 

Senator Ervin. But you never did use the test to fire anybody ? 

Mr. Hurerr. No, sir. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. 

The Cuatrrman. May I read you a little more of this report of his 
statements? It says: 

Checov stated that about the first part of April 1956, a man he now believes 
to be a private investigator called at his home during his absence. The man rep- 
resented himself as being an insurance investigator, inquiring into an accident 
in which Mr. Checoy had been involved. 

Checov said his wife inadvertently informed the man that Checov was em- 
ployed by LRA and had been on the Whirlpool job at Marion, Ohio. Checov 
said that, after the man left, his wife realized that, since her husband had not 
been involved in an accident, the man may have had other motives. 

She then called Nathan Shefferman and related the incident. Checov said 
Nathan Shefferman was quite distressed about the incident and its possible 
relationship to the pending NLRB hearing. Evidently there had been a staff 
meeting to discuss the situation, as Checov was informed by Nathan Shefferman, 
Shelton Shefferman, and Bachman, as well as several others, that he should 
leave the country for a few months. 

Checov said he cannot recall specifically who first suggested that he take a 
trip. However, he said nothing is done around LRA without Nathan Sheffer- 
man’s approval. 
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He said he agreed to go to Mexico. Nathan Shefferman, however, told him it 
would be better for him to go to Vancouver, British Columbia. Checov said 
he is sure that records will reflect that he was removed from the payroll of 
LRA at that time as an arrangement was made for him to bill the company 
periodically “for services rendered.” 

He said the period particular invoices were to be of sufficient amount to 
cover all expenses of the trip, as well as his regular salary, $7,500 per annum. 
He said he was given an initial advance of $750 at that time. He said he has 
no record of specific amounts received during the trip, but that, to the best of 
his recollection, he received about $2,500 from LRA during April and May 
1956. 

In response to a question, Checov stated it was essential for Shefferman that 
he not be available at the NLRB hearing. He said he had been in full charge 
of activities at the Marion plant and had also, in this capacity, been the only 
contact with Charles Litell. 

He said, too, that his activities in Marion probably resulted in breaking every 
unfair labor law on the book. Checov said he returned to Chicago about the 
latter part of May 1956, after receiving word from Shefferman that the “coast 
was clear 

He said it was at that time that the Litell case before the NLRB had been 
quashed. He said that, even without his own testimony, he could not under- 
stand how this could have happened. 

In his opinion, there was ample evidence supporting the unfair labor charges. 
He said he could only conclude that Barringer, a UAW representative and/or 
persons representing NLRB had been pressured into dropping the case. 


I do not know whether you know anything about what he stated 
here. 

Mr. Hurerr. I don’t. I don’t understand much of what is said 
there. 

The CuatrMan. It goes on here. Maybe this will get down to cases. 
He was talking there about his work there and about them sending 
him out of the country. You do not know anything about them send- 
ing him out of the country and paying his expenses to keep him from 
testifying at the NLRB? 

Mr. Hurert. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That isacase of yours? 

Mr. Hurerr. No, sir. We did not have anything to do with that. 
Tam not aware of that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you have an unfair labor practice charge 
brought against you? 

Mr. Hurert. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is what he is talking about. 

Mr. Horerr. I thought you were referring to sending him out of 
the country. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was in connection with that hearing. 

The Cuatrman. He says that— 

Charles Litell was one of these men. He said these men then became his 
watchdogs within the plant. In connection with their employment, they were 
to circulate among plant employees and listen for prounion talk, organization 
attempts, and other related activities. Such information was then reported to 
him, Checoyv, and, through him, to the Whirlpool personnel department. 

Do you know anything about that ? 

Mr. Hurerr. No, sir. May I have just a moment to confer with 
counsel ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes; you may. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator Curtis. May I inquire? 

The CHatrmMan. Yes. 
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Senator Curtis. This material being read into the record; is that 
Checov’s affidavit ? 

The Cuarrman. No; it is not an affidavit. The reason I am read- 
ing it to this witness is because we are going to have some further 
testimony, and I am reading it to him while he is on the witness stand. 
I stated this was a report of a conversation had with Mr. Checov. It 
is not sworn to. 

So that you might have the opportunity, if any of this is testified 
to, I am reading it to you. In other words, we are trying to get 
Checov. He is up there in Vancouver. We have wired him. He is 
staying over there to keep from being subpenaed. 

Mr. Hurerr. Mr. ee Mr. Nehemkis asked me to mention 
that Dr. Checov never had anything to do with the NLRB matters. 

The Cuatrrman. He could have very well been a witness, if he was 
available. That is what he apparently was referring to. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The CHatrmMan. These would be, in effect, charges against your 

company, if true. He says that the charges about union activity were 
then submitted to close scrutiny, and the men were then hounded until 
a basis was found for their dismissal. 

Mr. Hourerr. That is not at all true. 

The CHarrMan (reading) : 

Checov stated another technique used to get rid of a troublemaker was to 
have the man promoted so as to elevate him above union activities. 

Did that practice take place ? 

Mr. Hurerr. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. There is a great deal more here, but I am not going 
to read it all, because it may be unfair to read it. I just want to give 
you a general idea, for your information, about the statements made 
to a representative of this committee by Checov before he left the 
country. You can appreciate the committee’s keen interest now in 
interrogating about these things. 

Mr. Hurerrt. I fail to understand why he has made some of those 
statements. They are completely false. 

The CuatrMan. Those statements are not sworn to at the moment. 
I didn’t want to put it in as evidence, but I was stating it to you as 
information that the committee had that certainly justifies or war- 
rants the committee interrogating you closely about these matters. 

Mr. Neuemxis. In that respect, sir, if you will ee me to inter- 
ject, I am still very hopeful that you will give Mr. Glen Evans an 
opportunity to enlighten you on various aspects of the matter. 

‘he CuarrmMan. We have not ruled him out at all. But I cannot 
hear but one at a time very well. We will get this record first. 

Mr. Nenemais. Very well, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have the original of this affidavit? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, wedo. Mr. Sheridan obtained the original. 

The Cuatrman. Do we have it in our files ? 

Mr. Suermpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you sending for it? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. Go ahead, if you have any other questions. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think that would be all for now. 
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The Cuarrman. Here is an affidavit that I am going to place in 
the record. I only have before me now a copy, not the “original. If 
the original is not produce ed, then this will be stricken from the record, 
and all interrogation ¢ bout it. I don’t want something in the record 
that is not sworn to. But I understand we have the original in the 
files. 

You have sent for it ? 

Mr. Kennoepy. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. To conserve time, I am going ahead with the copy. 

This is an affidavit taken at the county ‘of M: arion, State of Ohio. 


I, Eldon Phillips, make the following voluntary statement of my own free 
will. No threats or promises have been made to me. 

I am presently unemployed having been layed off from my job at the Whirl- 
pool Co. in Marion, Ohio, on May 28, 1957. I expect to be reemployed by this 
company by July 1, 1957. 


Is he still working for you now? 
Mr. Hurerr. He is working for us. 
The CHarrMan (reading) : 


I went to work at the Whirlpool Co. on November 14, 1955, as a timekeeper. 

After I had been at Whirlpool a short time, Charles A. Litell asked me if 
I would be interested in helping him form a committee for the purpose of keep- 
ing unions out of the Whirlpool Co. at Marion. I agreed to do this. I delib- 
erated a long time before I agreed to help him. He told me that a man named 
Louis Checov was helping to get the movement started. Some time after this I 
met Checov through Charles Litell. Checov said that the reason he was at 
the Whirlpool plant was to organize a movement against the unions to keep 
the unions out of the plant. I did not know who Checov worked for. 

After that, we would meet with Checov after working hours and discuss how 
individual employees in the plant felt about the union. We would find this 
out by talking to the employees about the union and by listening to the con- 
versations of employees. Checov provided us with lists of all of the employees 
in the plant. We would use these lists when we got together with Checov to 
make notations as to how each employee stood in relation to the union. Checov 
also provided us with index cards which were used for making house calls. 


I don’t know whether those are the same cards we have here or not. 
[ guess further testimony will develop that. 


The purpose of the house calls was to try to influence the employees against 
the unions. I did not make any house calls myself because I did not have 
the time to spare. The cards contained the name and address of the employ- 
ees, the initials of the person contacting them and the results of the contacts. 

I never received any money from either Checoy or Litell. Sometimes when 
we met with Checov we would have food and drinks and he would pay the bill. 

[ assume that refers to the committee entertainment that you were 
charged for. 

After Checoy left Marion, a man named Wheeler asked me to attend a meet- 
ing at the Harding Hotel. Two or three other employees and I attended and 
Wheeler said that he was going to reactivate the committee. We had dinner 
and Wheeler paid the bill. 

What was the amount of that bill? I think you have it there. It 
is $20.50. That is another item, I believe, that you paid Wheeler. 

There were no further meetings and nothing more came of it. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence this 5th day of June 1957. 

RALPH H. Stmpson, Notary Public. 

My commission expires October 16, 1958. 


It is signed by Eldon Phillips. 
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It is information like this which has brought the committee’s at- 
tention to this matter and brings our interest in it. 

When you have the original, I want this printed in the record, 
Otherwise, I want all of this taken out of the record. 

Mr. Hvurerr. Mr. Phillips is a very honorable man. I am sure 
that whatever he has said was spoken in honesty as he knew ze He 
has never told me that he met with Checov or with Miller. I did 
know that he had met with Litell. I think I indicated earlier that 
Litell had established a committee of 3 or 4 weak salaried people, 
This was one of them. 

The CHarrman. This was one of them ? 

Mr. Hurertr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You said at first that you couldn’t find the com- 
mittee when you went out to look for it, when you were paying the 
bills. You may have learned about this since. 

Mr. Hurerr. I did learn about it afterward. But I still to this 
moment did not know that Checov was meeting with the committee, 
other than Litell. 

The Cyarrmman. I think you ought to bill Mr. Shefferman for 
your money back if you didn’t know about it on all of this expense. 
I think you are entitled to have it back, if a fraud was perpetrated 
on you. 

Mr. Kennepy. I have one question. 

You say this other gentleman came down and at least had one 
meeting—Mr. Wheeler had one meeting—with this committee. What 
did you say that Mr. Peterson, the other employee of Mr. Sheffer- 
man, came down for? Did you say he came down there to apologize 
for Mr. Checov? 

Mr. Hurert. Mr. Peterson came down of his own volition. He 
called me and we arranged a dinner meeting that evening. I think 
Mr. Evans and I joined him at 6 o’clock. We had a dinner and 
discussed it. That, basically, was what he discussed with me. He 

said “Our organization basically has not given you very good service. 
I am sor ry. Our service is not always like this.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he discuss the labor situation with you? 

Mr. Hurerr. Just briefly he inquired how we were coming. I 
don’t think the entire dinner and meeting lasted more than 3 or 314 
hours. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he discuss what the sentiment in the commu- 
nity was toward the union ? 

Mr. Hurert. He may have. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he also help you in writing a speech in connec- 
tion with the union / 

Mr. Hourerr. No, sir; I don’t recall that he did. 

Mr. Kennepy. He just came down, you say, just to apologize for 
Mr. Checov / 

Mr. Hurert. I don’t recall the speech. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that what he came down for? I just want to get 
your testimony straight. Is that what he came down for—to apologize 
for Mr. Checoy ? 

Mr. Hourerr. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. 

The Coarmman. You may stand aside. 
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(Committee members present: Senators McClellan, McNamara, 
Ervin, and Curtis. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Evans, come forward, please. 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God 4 

Mr. Evans. I do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF GLEN EVANS, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
PETER R. NEHEMKIS, JR. 


The Cuairman. Mr. Evans, state your name, your place of residence, 
and your business or occupation. 

Mr. Evans. My name is Glen Evans. I reside at 1105 St. Joseph 
Drive, St. Joseph, Mich. At the present time, I am general manager 
of the St. Joseph division of the Whirlpool ’Corp., “and I was for- 
merly general manager of the Marion division at Marion, Ohio. 

The Cuarrman. You have the same counsel as appeared for Mr. 
Hufert ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; I do. 

The Cuarrman. You have heard some testimony here this after- 
noon, and you are testifying, I believe, by request. You may proceed 
tomake any statement you wish, Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Evans. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, I would like to attempt to clarify some of the state- 
ments that have been made here because I believe you will appreciate 
the fact that since I was general manager of that plant, certainly I 
assumed and had all the responsibilities, including labor relations. 
You will also probably recognize the fact that since this was a new 
plant, started in March of 1955, actually we started our activity in 
Marion in setting up this plant in May of 1955, so we are talking about 
arelatively short time. 

I think that is an important factor here. I came to work for Whirl- 
pool in February of 1955, for the purpose of managing this plant. I 
did not know of Labor Relations Associates; I had never heard of 
them before, or any of the members of that organization. 

I think you will agree that in starting up a new plant it is cus- 
tomary, in fact even after it is started up when you have peak loads, 
to employ consultants in plant engineering, in ali kinds of specialized 
fields. The labor relations is no exception to this. 

For example, if we were to hire the people employed in the per- 
sonnal department in starting up such an operation, we would find 
ourselves filled with extra people who would then have to be laid off 
after we had passed that peak. We needed some help in the selection 
and establishment of a selection procedure for new employees. 

When we turned to our corporate office and I would like to mention 
here, by the way, that this responsibility was completely that of the 
division manager namely, myself. We did not have to employ any 
people that were recommended by the corporate office. That was my 
responsibility. I could have refused that offer in the very beginning. 
However, it was mentioned that this company, our company, had 
long used Labor Relations Associates, from 1946 until this time, and 
this was a company, by the way, LRA, who, it was my understanding, 
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was serving several hundreds of top companies in this country. They 
came highly recommended. They did have legal counsel that came 
as a part of this service. 

When we set up this plant, Mr. Checov and Mr. Miller, as Mr. Hu- 
fert has already testified, came to our plant to set up this procedure 
of selecting employees. This form that we are talking about, by the 
way, in my understanding, was not any different than one you get 
from the University of Chicago, or any other university, or that is 
used in the civil-service examinations, for example, in determining 
the capability and the particular job that a man should be assigned 
to. That is what we thought we were buying. 

It is my opinion th: al LRA does attempt, once they have a foot in 
the door in this procedure, to sell other programs, to sell other serv- 
ices once they have gotten in. It is my opinion that this procedure—I 
said opinion; it is not a fact, Mr. Chairman, it is only an opinion— 
that they perhaps used this selling procedure of trying to get you to 
use other programs, such as later were established by Mr. Checov, and 
T am speaking pees ularly about the program that has been explained 
here, and Mr. Checov explained to us at the time we dismissed him, 
of setting up a committee as antiunion people, an antiunion group. 

First of all, that is not and was not our motive. The best evidence 
I can give you is that better than 100 days prior to the election that 
was held, there was no LRA representative in our plant. So I don’t 
understand how they could possibly have influenced our people to vote 
against the union. 

The fact that we employed most people who had already been mem- 
bers of the union and some of those who had held offices in the union, 
would bear evidence that we weren’t doing a very good job of keeping 
them out, if that had been our motive. I say it was not our motive. 

In regard to these expenses, first I would like to say, Senator, that 
we certainly are very much interested in every dime in our plant. We 
are in a very competitive industry. I think that those who know 
anything about the appliance industry will agree with me that you 
must match every penny, every mill. 

Therefore, I can assure you that when Mr. Hufert and our comp- 
troller brought to our attention that we were being charged fees higher 
than normally would be expected by a consultant- —and you will also, 
I think, agree that consultants normally do not give you an itemized 
breakdown. They charge a fee, and this is common practice through- 
out the industry. 

However, when this was an exorbitant figure it was brought to my 
attention. I requested the comptroller to write to Mr. Shefferman, 

which he did, and ask for an itemized statement. 

Remember, again, we did not hire our first employees in produc- 
tion until November of 1955. We did not get this itemized state- 
ment until the first part of 1956. When we received this amount, 
we certainly did ask some questions, and as far as I was concerned, 
I felt that we certainly were not getting the proper service, and I cer- 
tainly had many questions about this organization. 

The second point was that we again wrote another letter. The next 
billings that came in again did not have an itemized account. This is 
more evidence to build up the fact that there is something wrong with 
this organization. That, together with the three items that Mr. 
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Hubert outlined contain Mr. Checov’s services, which were certainly 
inadequate. By inadequate, I mean the fact, for example, that on one 
occasion, for example, he « alled Mr. Hubert at home early in the morn- 
ing. That is the one he referred to. I want to be sure I am talking 
about that item specifically. That indicated that we certainly were 
not getting the services for which we were paying. 

Mr. Bachman and some of his practices did not impress me, as I 
believe I have clearly outlined to Mr. Sheridan, the investigator, and in 
fact I gave all of this information that I am giving here ‘to him. 

At that time, we had made up our minds, as far as I am concerned, 
that we would have no more to do with them. When we dismissed 
Mr. Checov from the plant, I called Mr. Shefferman and told him so, 
and told him that this man was leaving the plant that day, the day 
we found out about him dealing with this committee you are talking 
about, and passing out money in small amounts to that group. 

fase came back and saw me on the first of the week. In fact, I didn’t 
ive him any expli uation. I said, “If you want to find out, come and 
see me,” which he did. 

When he came the first of the next week, I explained to him what 
I have just i to you, and told him why we dismissed the services of 
Mr. Checov. Remember, again, the amount of time Iam talking about. 
Here is an organization that had already established itself among a 
lot of companies in the country. Our company had used it since 
1946. I think it was natural that I would be very careful and cautious 
about throwing out on its ear a company that we had long used. So 
I was careful about that. I told Mr. Shefferman and he went on 
a long tirade, which he can do, about the kind of things that Mr. 
Checov had done, and trying to excuse these items, and so on. 

But I still took my stand that we did not want him back in the 
plant. We did have a need, a very serious need at that time, because 
all of our supervision were new and young people. 

He mentioned some thing about leaders. Yes, we were vitally 
hungry for leaders in starting up a new plant. You will find, if you 
looked at the foremen in our “pli int today, that they came from these 
hourly people who were employed. You will find that the biggest 
percentage of them came from those people, which proves that there 
must have been some leaders among those whom we hired in accord- 
ance with this test procedure which has been outlined here. 

Now, what did I do about this? 

Well, I dispensed with the services of LRA completely, and on the 
strength of this dismissing of the services of LRA, our corporation 
dismissed them from all of our plants. You will find that from the 
date we dismissed them at Marion they were no longer used anyplace 
in the corporation of Whirlpool. 

I believe, gentlemen, that that is all that I have, unless there are 
questions. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions ? 

Senator Curtis. I would like to ask a question. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Was the dismissal of LRA on the basis of your own 
dealings with them, or had any outside group investigated and com- 
plained against them to you ? 

Mr. Evans. Mr. Curtis, I am not sure I would understand what 
you mean by an outside group. 
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Senator Curtis. Well, I mean by the Government. 

Mr. Evans. I did not know of that. 

Senator Curtis. I did not know of it, either. I am asking you 
about your dismissal of them. 

Mr. Evans. My dismissal of LRA, if I understand your question, 
was strictly on the evidence that we had at Marion. 

Senator Curtis. In other words, strictly on the dealings that you 
had with them ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. If I understand your point correctly, there 
was no publicity given in this country at that time, if you talk about 
what you have 1 ad in the new spapers. I didn’t know that LRA was 
not a fine, upsts os organization. We had no evidence to the con- 
trary. 

Senator Curtis. So that my question is clear, what I wanted to 
know was your reason for dismissing the whole service. Was that 
because of your own experiences with them ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator McNamara. Yes, Mr. Chairman, but I will be glad to de- 
fer to Senator Ervin. 

Senator Ervin. Thank you. 

As I understand, you didn’t start operations until the end of the 
year of 1955? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. In other words, your first employees actually started 
to work with your production, being about November 1955? 

Mr. Evans. November 1955; yes. 

Senator Ervin. Was it in January that you discovered this? In 
other words, was it then that you got bills that you thought were too 
large? 

Mr. Evans. We did not pay those bills. We held them until we got 
an itemized account. 

Senator Ervin. And when you got an itemized account, you found 
these items there for alleged entertainment ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. When was it that you finally dismissed Checov ? 

Mr. Evans. In March, I believe, sir. I believe it was in March of 
1956. 

Senator Ervin. Did you discover between the time that your atten- 
tion was first called to the exorbitant size of these bills, up to the 
time of the dismissal of Mr. Checov, that he had been attempting 
to establish in the plant what you might call an antiunion committee! 

Mr. Evans. No, sir; I did not know that until we dismissed Mr. 
Checov. 

Senator Ervin. When did you first learn that ? 

Mr. Evans. That was in March that I dismissed him. That was 
the first time I heard of that. He told us that. 

Senator Ervin. After you dismissed Checov, you still retained the 
services of Bachman ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; we did. Because he had already started to 
handle this NLRB case. Frankly, doing it over again, I would have 
liked to have thrown him out at that time, too. That is what we should 
have done. 
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Senator Ervin. You are not a lawyer, but didn’t it strike you as 
peculiar for Labor Relations Associates to be rendering counsel to a 
third person ¢ 

Mr. Evans. No, sir; if I understand your question correctly, I would 
say not; because they had long supplied this service not only to our 
company but tomany. At St. . Joseph, for instance, where we have a 
union—in fact, we have 12 unions in all of our plants, and we have 
7 plants. Most of those are organized by unions. They had used 
this legal counsel service from LRA at that time for a number of 
years. So I think it was logical that when — counsel, who was em- 
ployed on our corporate sti uff, was on his vacation, as Mr. Hufert out- 
lined, we contacted by letter, and we thea referred this matter to 
LRA. I had never heard of Mr. Bachman and didn’t know that he 
was in the organization. But he was assigned to this job that we 
requested. 

Senator Ervin. Anyway, the LRA organization was engaged, 
among other things, in the business of furnishing counsel to render 
services to third persons ? 

Mr. Evans. I believe that is right, sir. 

Senator Ervin. And had been in that business for a long time ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. That is what I understand. Not in my ex- 
perience, but that is what I was told. 

Senator Ervin. You are a layman and not a lawyer, of course, 
and you are not familiar with legal ethics that would prevail in a 
case of that kind. 

Mr. Evans. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. 

Senator McNamara. I have a question to ask the witness, Mr. 
Chairman. 

You had used this LRA service in your St. Joe plant up to the time 
that you had this, shall we say, trouble with them, or difference with 
them in the Ohio plant, and ‘then you dispensed with their services 
in St. Joe, as well? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; that was done. 

Senator McNamara. Who do you use now? 

Mr. Evans. We do not use anybody. We use our own legal coun- 
sel. We have a counsel on corporate staff. I might mention that our 
corporation has grown in the last 10 to 12 years. We now can afford 
our own counsel on our corporate staff. Prior to that time we were 
only one division located in St. Joseph, the one I am now general 
manager of. At that time we couldn’t afford to maintain such a 
legal staff in that small an operation. 

Senator McNamara. When LRA was employed by you at the St. 
Joe plant, were they represented by Mr. Kamenow from Detroit, or 
was that out of the Chicago office ? 

Mr. Evans. Senator McNamara, I am not sure I understand. 

Mr. Nenemuis. May I confer? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Evans. I was not aware of that. My counsel tells me that the 
answer to your question is yes, that he did come to our organization in 
1946. I was not familiar with that. That was prior “to my time. 
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Senator McNamara. One of Mr. Kamenow’s men gave us testimony 
yesterday that they had retained all of the accounts in Michigan. 
I would assume if his statement were true that you would still be one 
of his accounts, even though they changed the name from LRA to 
some other name. 

Mr. Evans. Sir, if you will permit me, I am sure that is not true. 
I am positive it is not true. That is, we definitely do not use the 
services of LRA and have not since the time that we dismissed them. 

Senator McNamara. That is correct. But Mr. Kamenow is now 
in the same business, operating under another name, servicing the 
same accounts, according to the testimony that this committee had 
yesterday. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.). 

Mr. Evans. It is not true in accordance with our account, sir. We 
do not use that service, absolutely not. 

Senator McNamara. You took them out of Michigan as well as 
Marion, Ohio? 

Mr. Evans. We do not use any consultant in the labor-relations 
field. 

Senator McNamara. That is all. 

The CuatmrmMan. The Chair will announce that the original affidavit 
that I read a while ago is here, and will therefore be placed into the 
record. 

Is there anything further at this time ? 

The only thing about this is that your firm certainly paid out a 
lot of money on an expense account that, it seems, a good business- 
man would have done a little more than hesitate to pay, but would 
have just refused to pay it. 

Anyway, the man was discharged, and you don’t use their services 
any more. If they were doing what you say they were doing here, 
they have some kind of a racket which is not wholesome for the 
labor movement nor for management relations. 

Mr. Evans. I agree. 

The Cuatrman. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Not at this time. 

The Cuatrman. We may need you tomorrow. 

Mr. Nenemats. Is Mr. Hufert’s presence required tomorrow ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t think Mr. Hufert will be needed. 

The Cuatrman. Do you want to excuse both of them ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Weare going further into this matter. I don’t know 
whether they would want to stay or not. 

The CuatrMan. You will be excused, gentlemen. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10:30 in the morning. 

(Committee members present at time of recess: Senators McClellan, 
Curtis, McNamara, and Ervin.) 

(W hereupon, at 4:47 p. m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10: 30a.m. Thursday, October 24, 1957.) 
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INVESTIGATION OF IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1957 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
SeLect COMMITTEE ON IMPROPER ACTIVITIES 
IN THE LaBor oR MANAGEMENT FIELD, 
Washington, D.C. 

The select committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to Senate Res- 
olution 74, agreed to January 30, 1957, in the caucus room, Senate 
Office Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman of the select 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Sena- 
tor Irving M. Ives, Republic an, New York; Senator Sam J. Ervin, 
Democrat, North Carolina; Senator Pat McNamara, Democrat, Mich. 
igan; Senator Carl T. Curtis, Republican, Nebraska. | 

Also present: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel; Pierre KE. G. 

Salinger, investigator; Walter Sheridan, investigator; Ruth Young 
Watt, chief clerk. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

(Members of the select committee present at the convening of the 
session were Senators McClellan, Ives, McNamara, and Curtis.) 

The Cuatrman. We will proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Charles Litell, please. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Charles Litell, will you come around, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before 
this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Lireiy. I do, sir. 





TESTIMONY OF CHARLES A. LITELL 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Litell, state your name and your place of resi- 
dence and your business or occupation. 

Mr. Lrrevi. Charles A. Litell, 207 East George Street, Marion, 
Ohio. I am presently employed by Technical Services Corp. 

The Cnarrman. Do you know of your right to have counsel present 
while you testify ¢ 

Mr. Lirety. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you waive counsel ? 

Mr. Lireny. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been in your present employ- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Lireii. Approximately 6 weeks, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you formerly work ? 
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Mr. Lrretzt. Whirlpool Corp., sir. 

The Cuarrman. What plant ? 

Mr. Lirreti. Marion division, Marion, Ohio, division. 

The Cuarrman. How long did you work there? 

Mr. Lrrett. From August 15 of 1955 to March 22 of 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. During the period of 1950 to 1954 you were a mem- 
ber of the UAW-CIO, were you? 

Mr. Lirretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What plant was that ? 

Mr. Lirett. Marion industrial division of Motor Products Corp. 
in Marion. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did that plant close down ? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you were unemployed and looking for a job. 

Mr. Liretx. That is right. 

a: Kennepy. Did you go to the Ohio State Employment Agency, 
then ? 

Mr. Lirety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they make arrangements for you to go to visit 
the Whirlpool Co. ¢ 

Mr. Lrreti. That is right. 

Mr. Knnnepy. Did they give you any instructions at that time? 

Mr. Lrrevi. They did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were they? 

Mr. Lirett. They told me to be very careful how I talked regarding 
union affiliations because Whirlpool was antiunion. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you were interviewed; and did you go to the 
Whirlpool Co. ? 

Mr. Lrretx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you interviewed there? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you asked about the unions or were you asked 
about your union background ? 

Mr. Liretu. Very much so, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell them at that time that you were against 
unions? 

Mr. Lireti. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were hired, were you? 

Mr. Lrrett. By Harry Miller. 

Mr. Kennepy. By Harry Miller? 

Mr. Lrretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who is Harry Miller? 

Mr. Laretzi. While I did not know who he was then, and I assumed 
he was part of Whirlpool manufacturing. 

Mr. Reach: But did you learn later on he was associated with 
Dr. Checov ? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he was from Labor Relations Associates? 

Mr. Lrretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he was one of those who interviewed you? 

Mr. Litetz. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he tell you at that time that as a former member 
of the UAW-CIO that you could tell your fellow employees what 
happened when the union got into the plants? 
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Mr. Liretu. Very definitely so, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You went to work for the company, and did you 
subsequently meet Dr. Checov ? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long after did you meet Dr. Checov? 

Mr. Lireti. Approximately 3 or 4 weeks. I had seen him in the 
plant, but I did not meet him personally until probably 3 or 4 weeks 
after I actually started working there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he come up and introduce himself to you; or 
what? 

Mr. Lrreti. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say to you at that time ? 

Mr. Lire... He told me he was Louis Checov and he would prob- 
ably be seeing a lot of me in the future. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say? Did he say he was associated 
with the management at that time? 

Mr. Lrrett. He did not say so, no, sir. I assumed he was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he ever subsequently tell you what he was doing 
there ? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. One night after work he was waiting in the 
area where you ring out and he stopped me and asked me if I would 
meet him that evening. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you met him that evening, did you ? 

Mr. Laretyi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say to you at that time? 

Mr. Lire. I met him at the Ritz Bar and Grille in Marion, Ohio, 
and he went into great detail about what his job was and what he 
intended to accomplish and that they had a great deal of money to 
accomplish it. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say his job was? 

Mr. Lirety. To keep any union out of Whirlpool Corp., sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. To keep unions out of Whirlpool ? 

Mr. Lrretyi. Any unions. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he said that that is what he was working at and 
they had a great deal of money to accomplish it ? 

Mr. Liretu. Positively. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he want you to do? 

Mr. Lireti. He wanted me to organize a committee that he would 
instruct to accomplish this. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you agree to do so? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you get a group of people together ? 

Mr. Lrretz. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us the names of some of the people? 

Mr. Lirett. Malcolm Grounds and Eldon Phillips. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the Mr. Phillips who furnished the affidavit 
yesterday ? 

Mr. Lireti. Henry Boles. 

Mr. Kennepy. They became chief members of the committee? 

Mr. Lrretz. Yes, sir, and Leroy Ambrose. 

Mr. Kennepy. There were about five people on the committee ? 

Mr. Lrretu. That was the ones in mine, as well as personal contacts 
that Mr. Checov had himself. 
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Mr. Kennepy. He had other personal contacts? 

Mr. Lire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How would the committee function? What were 
you supposed to do ? 

Mr. Lrrevt. They were supplied every week with a list of every 
employee in the Marion division, that is management, hourly rated, 
everybody in the plant. This list was broken down into a code 
system. There were a series of lines to make columns and at the top 
of every column there was an initial, my initials, Grounds’ initials, 
and each one of the persons. 

Every week Louis Checov would go over this list and if one of us 
knew this particular person he would put, or I would, a plus or a 
minus indicating whether they were pro or antiunion. 

The Cuarmman. What did the plus stand for and what did the 
minus stand for ? 

Mr. Lireti. The plus stood for against the union and the minus 
stood for with the oe 

The Cuarrman. I did not quite get it, and it is not quite clear. 

Mr. Lirerx. The plus meant they were company people. 

The Cuamman. They would stay with the company ? 

Mr. Lirety. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. They were antiunion ? 

Mr. Lire. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And the minus meant what ? 

Mr. Lireiy. The vice versa. 

The CuHarrman. All right. I think it is clear now. Proceed. 

I hand you a photostatic copy of a document here and will you 
examine it and state if you identify it. 

Mr. Lire. Well, I don’t have to look at it very well, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. What is that ? 

Mr. Lrreti. That is a photostat of those lists and all having 
addresses of all of the employees. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you have the original of that in your possession 
at any time? 

Mr. Lireiy. Many times, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is more or less your work sheet, was it ? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarean. All right, that document may be made exhibit No. 
8 for reference only. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 8” for reference 
and may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Where was this document obtained that you were 
able to get the names of all of the employees and their addresses ? 

Mr. Liretz. From Louis Checov, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Checoy was able to get it 

Mr. Lrreny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know where he obtained it from? If you 
don’t know, don’t say. 

Mr. Lire... No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he ever say to you where he received it from 
and if you don’t knew, I don’t want you to answer. 

Mr. Lireti. Hesaid where he got it. 

Mr. Kennepy. He told you where he got it? 

Mr. Liretz. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Where was that ? 

Mr. Lire. From the girls in the office, meaning Ted Hufert’s office. 

Mr. Krennepy. Now, while you were operating and functioning, 
did Mr. Checov give you any extra money ? 

Mr. Liretn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. How often would he give you money ? 

Mr. Lirett. He would come to Marion every week and I would 
pick him up at the depot in Marion and take him to his hotel and he 
would usually give me $20. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was because you were assisting in this anti- 
union committee ? 

Mr. Lrretn. Well, and I was supposed to foot the bills for the rest 
of the committee with it. 

Mr. Kennepy. You would give some of the money to the rest of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Lire. Yes, sir, occasionally. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he would also entertain you and take you out 
to dinners ? 

Mr. Lirein. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You kept most of the $20, did you ? 

Mr. Lrreiy. Sometimes, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did he tell you whether he was keeping anybody in 
the plant advised as to the activities of what he was finding out about 
these employees ? 

Mr. Lirreiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did he say he was keeping advised ? 

Mr. Lirreti. Mr. Hufert and Mr. Evans, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was keeping them advised ? 

Mr. Lirety. Definitely so. 

Mr. Krennepy. As to what you were doing and how you were op- 
erating ¢ 

Mr. Liretz. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, did you also make arrangements to visit homes 
of some of the employees ? 

Mr. Lireti. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And talk to them about the union? 

Mr. Lire. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And find out again whether they were for the union 
or against the union ¢ 

Mr. Laretz. That is right. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you contact relatives of the employees ? 

Mr. Lire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what purpose was that? 

Mr. Lireiti. Mr. Checov instructed us to do that. If any employee 
became troublesome, and if you knew any of his relatives, to call them 
up and threaten him or pressure the employee to cease his union activi- 
ties or he would lose his job. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about those employees 

Senator Curtis. I did not get who it was that called up employees 
or their families and threatened them to be against the union or they 
would lose the job. 

Mr. Lrreti. One of the committee, sir. 

Senator Curtis. One of the committee ? 

Mr. Lirety. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Curtis. Would you name them ? 

Mr. Lares. Who made an actual call, you mean ? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Lire. Well 

Senator Curtis. Did you make any ? 

Mr. Liretz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curis. Whom did you call ? 

Mr. Lrretzi. A Mrs. Ramsey, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What did you tell her ? 

Mr. Lrretx. I talked to her, and I think we called her from Malcolm 
Grounds’ home, and I think that Henry Boles talked to her. 

Senator Curtis. What did you tell her ? 

Mr. Lrreii. We told her that her son, Dick Ramsey, an employee in 
the plant, was in danger of losing his job as he was engaging in union 
activities. 

Senator Curtis. Was he engaging in union activities ? 

Mr. Lireti. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did he lose his job? 

Mr. Lire. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. That is all for now. 

The CuHarrman. Did he cease those activities afterward ? 

Mr. Liretn. Yes; he did, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Is that why he did not lose his job ? 

Mr. Lirerx. Well, I can only guess. I think it is, sir. 

The CHatrman. How many others? How many others did you call? 

Mr. Lirett. That is the only one that I called, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of others being called ? 

Mr. Lrretx. Well, I ‘don’t know if the calls were actu: lly made. I 
know they were dise vussed, and I know that people were told to call 
them. Whether they did or not, I don’t know. 

The Cuamman. I have a card here on Richard L. Ramsey, Box 30, 
Green Camp, and it has some notation on it. I will ask you to exam- 
ine this card and see if you can identify it. 

(A document was handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Lirer.. Yes, sir; that is Mr. Ramsey’s card. 

The Cuairman. Who made the notation on it? 

Mr. Lirevi. Jake Ambrose. 

The Cuamman. Jake Ambrose made that ? 

Mr. Lirett. Jacob Leroy Ambrose made the notations. 

The Cuarrman. Is that one of many cards that you had on em- 
ployees ? 

Mr. Lrrevz. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That card may be made exhibit No. 9. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 9” for refer- 
ence and will be found in the appendix on p. 6222.) 

The CHarrman. Now, I hand you another card on Richard Creager 
and it has some comment on it. He is of 240 Lincoln Avenue, Marion. 
Will you examine that card and state if you identify that card? 

(A document was handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Liretz. Yes, sir; I know that card. 

The Cuarmman. You know that card? 

Mr. Lrret. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Whose handwriting is on that, that made the nota- 
tions; do you know? 
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Mr. Lire. That is myself and Henry Boles, sir. 

The CHamrman. You two made the notation on that card? 

Mr. Lire. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. That card may be made exhibit No. 10. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 10” for refer- 
ence and will be found in the appendix on p. 6223.) 

The Cuarrman. For the record, if you will let me have the card, I 
will comment upon what it shows. I will take the first one first, the 
card on Ramsey. I see here it shows after his name the word “paint.” 
What does that mean ? 

Mr. Larett. The paint department. 

The Cuatrman. He is in the paint department? 

Mr. Lireti. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. It is dated January 28, 1956, and it has under the 
notations here “by J. A.” 

Mr. Lirett. By Jacob Ambrose, that is, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It has under comment out here, after his name, it 
says, “No good,” underscored. What does that mean? 

Mr. Lrrety. It means he was a prounion, sir. 

The Cuamman. Then down below, it says, “He won’t vote for 
union. I think he will.” Who wrote that, do you know? 

Mr. Lrretx. I don’t know exactly. Either I or Jake Ambrose wrote 
it, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Look at it again, and can you identify your own 
handwriting ? 

Mr. Lrretz. I think so. 

The Cuatrman. All right, take a look at it. 

(A document was handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Lireii. That is mine, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is your handwriting ? 

Mr. Lrretx. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You made that notation where it says he wouldn’t 
vote for a union but “I think he will”? 

Mr. Liretz. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is your handwriting? 

Mr. Lirety. Yes, sir. The reason I didn’t recognize it instantly 
is some of these cards were wrote laying them on the car seat after 
people came out of the house. 

The Cuarmrman. Laying on the car seat ? 

Mr. Lrretx. I mean they were using the seat for a desk, sort of. 

The Cuatrman. Is that the Ramsey you testified about, the person 
whose mother you called and talked to her? 

Mr. Lrretn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. This Creager card, exhibit No. 10, examine that 
and state whose handwriting is on there, and read the notation on it. 

Mr. Lrretu. I think that is Henry Boles’ handwriting. 

The Cuarrman. What does the notation say on there after his name? 

Mr. Liretx. “Talked to boy’s mother and father. Will talk to 
Dick later. Parents will talk to Dick.” 

The Cuatrman. Who initialed it ? 

Mr. Lrrett. Henry Boles, and he put my initials. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know about the call ? 

Mr. Lire. I was with him, sir. 
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The CuarrMan. You were with him when he called ? 

Mr. Lrreti. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now I hand you a stack of cards, from which stack 
those two cards were drawn. I ask you now to examine this stack and 
see if those are some of, all of, or the cards that you used in that 
card system. 

You need not take time to identify each card, but satisfy yourself 
whether those appear to be the original card that you used in this 
check you made. 

Mr. Lire. Those are the cards, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Those are the cards. That bundle of cards may be 
made exhibit No. 11 for reference. 

(The cards referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 11” for reference 
and may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 

The CHarrman. Do you know how many people that you checked 
on and reported on to Checov ! 

Mr. Lrrevy. I have no idea, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Counsel, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was any action taken against those who continued 
to be in favor of the union ? 

Mr. Liretz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How was this described to you, as to what would be 
done ? 

Mr. Lireri. They were assigned heavier workloads, and other em- 
ployees were told by their foremen to complain about them, saying they 
weren't doing their work. At times they were even called in. In fact, 
Jake Ambrose was called in and told he would lose his job if he didn’t 
cease his union activities. 

Mr. Kennepy. He had formerly been for the union ? 

Mr. Lrretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he was called in and told he better cease that? 

Mr. Lareci. Yes, sir. That is when he became a ball of fire for the 
company. 

The Cuatrrman. Became what ? 

Mr. Lrretx. A hard worker, sir. 

The Cuarrman. After he decided he wasn’t going to get into the 
union, he became a hard worker, is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Lrretu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t know all the angles to this, but go ahead. 

Mr. Kennepy. You mean that he became violently in favor of the 
company? Is that right? 

Mr. Lirety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever speak to Mr. Checov regarding Mr. 
Beck, Mr. Dave Beck? 

Mr. Liarett. Mr. Checov discussed Dave Beck and Jimmy Hoffa 
both with me, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say about Mr. Beck? 

Mr. Lire. After he had—after Checov had been around Marion a 
considerable time, I accused—I approached him about I thought the 
company was trying to get an independent union in. Mr. Checov 
became very excited and denied this. In fact, he told me that his boss 
was very friendly with Jimmy Hoffa and Dave Beck. He said if there 
was going to be any union in the Marion division of Whirlpool, it 
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would be the teamsters, because they could—meaning his company— 
could put that union in practically overnight. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just for the record, Mr. Chairman, although we do 
have the information regarding the friendly relationship between Mr. 
Shefferman and Mr. Beck, we don’t have any independent informa- 
tion that Mr. Shefferman was friendly with Mr. Hoffa, I don’t ques- 
tion that he said that, but this is just as far as our records go. 

The Cuatrman. The records already shows the very fine relation- 
ship and profitable relationship, I think, between Mr. Beck and Mr. 
Shefferman. That record will stand as to what the relationship was 
with Mr. Hoffa. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say Dr. Checov said he was keeping the com- 
pany informed as to your activities ? 

Mr. Lrrey. Positively, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you, on your part, ever have any conferences 
with anybody from the company, from the Whirlpool Co., regarding 
your operations and what you were finding out ? 

Mr. Lire... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you have your conferences with ¢ 

Mr. Lireci. Ted Hufert, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You met t and talked with Mr. Hufert ? 

Mr. Lirect. Many times, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you mi ike reports to Hufert on these individuals 
that. you were chee king on? 

Mr. Lirett. Yes sir. In fact, Mr. Hufert was very receptive 
to this information. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you always visit him individually and alone? 

Mr. Lire... No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you ever there with anyone else ? 

Mr. Liret.. Yes, sir; Mack Grounds. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mack Grounds? 

Mr. Liretz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was present when you made one of these reports 
to Mr. Hufert? 

Mr. Lirety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Subsequently you turned against your antiunion 
activities; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Lirent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us why that h: PPR, 

Mr. Lire... They just were too vicious for me, sir. I didn’t realize 
what I was getting into, I guess. But the measures that they would 
take to pressure people and to put them in a position to where they 
had to do what they wanted them to do. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were doing it yourself, were you not ? 

Mr. Lireni. Yes, sir; and I am very much ashamed of myself, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So what did you do about this, then ? 

Mr. Lrrevi. I told Mr. Checov that I was going to have nothing to 
do with it, and that he better stay away from me, because there was 
going to be a lot of trouble. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go to the UAW then? 

Mr. Lire... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you go see? 

Mr. Lirett. Emerson Barringer. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell him what you had been doing? 

Mr. Larevt. Everything, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Barringer was a representative of the VDA W- 
CIO? 

Mr. Lirett. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you turn over these cards? 

Mr. Laretz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you continue to work at Whirlpool ? 

Mr. Lrrevx. Until March 22; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Liretx. They fired me, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What had you done that made them fire you? 

Mr. Liretzu. Well, on this particular day I had brought some bal- 
loons into the plant and they had “Join UAW-CIO” on them. I had 
inflated them and had 2 tied to my lunch pail and also 2 to the desk 
that was used by the foreman and I. The Bireiitan told me to remove 
them from the desk. He said that was company property. Which 
I did. I turned around and stuck them with my penknife. He then 
told me to remove them from my lunch pail, and I refused. So then 
he told me to put my lunch pail in my locker. I said I would do 
that if he made everybody else in the plant put theirs in their locker. 
He said he didn’t care what everybody else did, I was going to put 
mine in or else he was going to remove the balloons. 

I told him he better not remove them and that I would not take 
them off. So it ended up they locked me in an office and put a guard 
at the door. 

Mr. Kennepy. With the balloons ? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. I still didn’t take them off. They were 
still on there, sir. In fact, when I left the plant they were still on 
there. They locked me in this office and put a guard on the door 
and left me in there for some time, and then when they came back 
they told me I was fired for insubordination. 

(At this point Senator Ervin entered the hearing room. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you bring acharge then before the NLRB ? 

Mr. Lireu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And at that time did Mr. Checov leave town, Dr. 
Checov ? 

Mr. Liretx. Checov left, as far as I know, the day that I was fired. 
He came to my station where I was working and started a conversa- 
tion as to my activities against him, and said he thought I was his 
friend, and [ told him that I still was his friend. Then he asked 
me how I would like to be in a job like his. I said “I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

He said “I am prepared right now to set you up in business where 
you will make considerable money, in fact, more than you will ever 
think about making in Marion. But you will have to go to Chicago.” 

So I just laughed and I said, “That is a nice way of getting me out 
of Marion. No thanks.” 

He said “Is that the way it is, Charley ?” 

And I said “That is the way it is, Lou.” 

He left and that is the last I ever seen of him. 

Mr. Kennepy. After you were fired, the charges were brought be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board by the UAW-CIO and, as 
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I understand it, subsequently the company posted a notice that they 
would cease and desist certain activities, the formation of an anti- 
union activity, and they gave you your back pay plus $2,000; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. The Labor Relations Associates, Dr. Checov, or the 
Shefferman firm, were not brought in on that charge; is that right? 

Mr. Lirretz. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. The original charge. 

Mr. Liretx. No, sir; they were not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you subsequently try to bring an unfair labor 
practice charge against them? 

Mr. Lirretx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had you been initially told by the examiner out 
there that it couldn’t be brought against the third party? 

Mr. Lirerx. Against them or NLRB, both. I tried to file against 
both of them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Because you didn’t feel you had gotten the right 
treatment about it? 

Mr. Lireti. There was no question in my mind, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. But it ultimately ended up so that at the present 
time you are unemployed, is that right ? 

Mr. Lrreti. I am working now. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where are you working now ? 

Mr. Lrreti. For Technical Services Corp., sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all at this time. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrman. Senator McNamara. 

Senator McNamara. I would like to ask the witness a question. 
Why did you agree to form a committee to help keep unions out of 
the plant ? 

Mr. Lirett. Sir, when you have a family and you are out of work 
for some time, as I was, sometimes you don’t analyze things as you 
should. I had been out of work for pretty near a year, partly due 
to my association being a union officer, I think. Marion isn’t a large 
town. Being right doesn’t pay the bills. I took the job. Like I 
say, I didn’t fully realize the extent that they were going to go or they 
were going to expect me to go. 

Senator McNamara. You took it for money for your family to help 
support your family, is that your answer ? 

Mr. Lrretx. I took the job, yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. For money ? 

Mr. Lrretu. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You had been with the UA W-CIO for 4 years 
before that as a steward, part of the time? 

Mr. Liretx. That is right, sir. 

Senator McNamara. During that 4-year period, you probably had 
a name for people who did what you were doing. Did you think 
about them as labor spies or stoolpigeons? Which term did you 
use ? 

Mr. Liretx. Spies, I guess, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Labor spies? 

Mr. Lirety. Yes, sir. 
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Senator McNamara. You considered yourself a labor spy for the 
company ? 

Mr. Lrretu. I guess if I had to face it I would, yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Well, I guess you have to face it now. 

Mr. Lire. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. And they paid you part of this $20 a week 
that was handed to you for being a labor spy for the company ? 

Mr. Liretx. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You were working pretty cheap, were you 
not ? 

Mr. Lrrexu. Very, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Who set up the card system that we have 
here? That is, these cards that you identified ? 

Mr. Liaretx. Well, the entire committee and Louis Checov collec- 
tively,sir. Do you want to know whose idea it was? 

Senator McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Lirevi. Well, Mr. Checov and I discussed various means. As 
he put it, he said, “From your record, you used to be pretty successful 
organizing, so wouldn’t the opposite work, of disorganizing?” Which 
I agreed to. He said, “I know that house calls pl: ay an important 
part in organizing any union.” 

And then he said, “So why don’t we make house calls to disorganize 
them ?” 

I had to agree that that made sense. He asked, “How do you do it?” 
and I said, “Well, you give p eople cards to go call on people.” 

He said, “All right; we will give people cards and call on people.” 

Senator McNamara. Who made up the cards? 

Mr. Lrretx. Louis Checov. 

Senator McNamara. He made up the cards and gave them to you? 

Mr. Liretxt. Yes, sir. He made those up from the company employ- 
ment records. I er him doing that. 

Senator McNamara. Appi arently he had complete cooperation from 
the management to have access to the files. 

Mr. Lire. Very definitely, sir. 

Senator McNamara. This is his handwriting on the cards where the 
names appear, and the addresses of the people ! 

Mr. Liretz. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. He turned the cards over to your committee? 
How big was your committee? How large, how many people ? 

Mr. Lrretx. Four people besides myself, sir. That will require 
some explanation. These people themselves had people working for 
them. 

Senator McNamara. Did they pay these other people ? 

Mr. Lrreci. Who do you mean by “they,” sir? 

Senator McNamara. Well, you said they had people working for 
themselves. I assume that you mean by “they,” these four that were 
associated with you i forming the committee. Is that who you meant 
when you say “they” 

Mr. Lirett. Yee it. 

Senator McNamara. That is whoI mean, too. 

Mr. Liretzt. Not that I know of. 

Senator McNamara. You assume that they, these other four people, 
got paid part of the $20 every time the man came to town ? 
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Mr. Lireti. Well, I don’t know for sure, sir, but I think two of them 
did. 

Senator McNamara. Are they still acting as what you call labor 
spies for the company, as far as you know ? 

Mr. Lire. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator McNamara. They are all working there? 

Mr. Lrreti. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. This business of attempting to form an inde- 
pendent union that you heard about, wasn’t that more or less what you 
were doing, trying to form a company union? Just what was your 
role? 

Mr. Lrretx. No, sir; we weren’t trying to form no union. At least 
I wasn’t. 

Senator McNamara. You just wanted to keep all unions, including 
independent unions, out? Is that it? 

Mr. Liretx. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Checov, Dr. Checov, told you that rather 
than have an independent union he would rather have the teanisters, 
is that it ? 

Mr. Liretit. He didn’t say he would rather, sir.. He said they 
would have the teamsters. 

Senator McNamara. Rather than an independent union ? 

Mr. Livers. Yes,sir. Rather than any union. 

Senator McNamara. Including an independent union ? 

Mr. Lireti. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. That is what I understood you to say. 

Do you know anything about the teamsters union 4 

Mr. Livers. All I know is they are a pretty rough outfit. I know 
that. 

Senator McNamara. What do you mean by rough ? 

Mr. Lirers. Just that, sir. They are nasty. 

Senator McNamara. Well, you must have something in mind when 
yousay rough. I don’t know what you mean by that. 

Mr. Lirert. I mean that they do as they are told, the members, I 
understand. 

Senator McNamara. Well, didn’t you find when you were a member 
of the UAW-CIO that they pretty muc h did as they were told, too? 
Isn’t that pretty true of all unions? 

Mr. Liren.. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Then you make no distinction, then, in your 
mind between the teamsters and other unions in that regard, members 
doing what they are told ? 

Mr. Livery. Well, I understand the teamsters are a little more force- 
ful in outlining the rules to the members. 

Senator McNamara. You don’t think that the members make their 
own rules, but somebody else makes them. Is that it? 

Mr. Lirein. Definitely, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You didn’t find that to be true in the UAW- 
CIO? Isthat the distinction that you make ? 

Mr. Lrretz. No, I can’t say that, either, sir. I can’t say that you 
always had a hand in making the rules in the UAW, either. 

Senator McNamara. Then you say there is no difference between 
the unions, in fact ? 
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Mr. Lrreii. I guess just—I guess not, sir. I think the teamsters are 
still a little more forceful. 

Senator McNamara. Now that you apparently have gotten religion 
again, and you are sort of working for the union rather than against 
it, as you were, it is strange to me that you seem to go out of your 
way to blacken some unions, for instance, the teamsters. Maybe you 
haven’t got religion all the way yet. Maybe you are halfway home. 

Mr. Lire. I don’t think I have gotten religion, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You are still antiunion ? 

Mr. Larevt. I am not antinothing, sir. I am not in nothing no 
more. 

Senator McNamara. You must be in something. While you are 
alive you are in something, you know. 

Mr. Lireiu. No,sir. No,sir. Iam notin nothing. 

Senator McNamara. Who paid you the $2,000? You said it was 
paid by the company. Who paid it to you? Actually, who handed it 
to you? 

Mr. Lirexi. It was mailed to me, sir, a check. 

Senator McNamara. Who was the check signed by ? 

Mr. Lirevi. Mr. Schroeder, I believe is the way he pronounces his 
name, of Whirlpool Corp. 

Senator McNamara. It wasa Whirlpool Co. check ? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Signed by one of their officers ? 

Mr. Liretx. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. And that $2,000 was paid to you so that you 
would drop the case that was started in your behalf with the National 
Labor Relations Board ¢ 

Mr. Liret. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara, What was it paid to you for? 

Mr. Liretx. I don’t know, sir. I have never been able to find out 
exactly what it was for. I never agreed to drop the case. 

Senator McNamara. Well, prior to receiving the $2,000, you were 
insisting that you had a right to be hired at Whirlpool, is that not 
right? That was your case before the NLRB? 

{r. Lirevi. The case before the NLRB was that I was unjustly dis- 
charged, sir. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. And that you were entitled to go back to 
work ? 

Mr. Lrretx. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara, After you had gotten the $2,000 you had ceased 
activities in trying to get back on the job? 

Mr. Lrretu. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You still tried to get back despite the $2,000? 

Mr. Liretz. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Then the $2,000 was for absolutely nothing? 

Mr. Lareti. I don’t know what it was for, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Perhaps it was a bonus for acting as a labor 
spy, is that your idea ? 

Mr. Lirretx. I can’t say, sir. I don’t know what the check was for. 

Senator McNamara. Since you were doing it for so little money 
before, it seems logical to me that they should give you a bonus for 
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the good work you did in helping to keep the union out. Maybe that 
is what it was for. You didn’t ask them for the $2,000? 

Mr. Lire. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara. This wasn’t a shakedown on your part? 

Mr. Liretu. No,sir. I had no part in it. 

Senator McNamara. They voluntarily sent you $2,000 and you were 
surprised to receive it ? 

Mr. Lrrexx. I knew that some sort of an arrangement like that was 
happening, sir. 

enator McNamara. Well, now, an arrangement takes at least two 
people. Were you 1 of the 2 people that entered into the arrangement, 
or did somebody else do it for you? 

Mr. Lire. Somebody else. 

Senator McNamara. Who? 

Mr. Lirett. Emerson Barringer. 

Senator McNamara. You mean that the UAW insisted that the 
company pay this labor spy $2,000? 

Mr. Liretz. Evidently that is the way it was settled, sir. 

Senator McNamara. That doesn’t make any sense. 

Mr. Kennepy. Maybe I can clear it up. 

Senator McNamara. [hope youcan. It is confusing. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was fired and there was this charge put before 
the National Labor Relations Board that was handled by the union. 
A representative of the company agreed with the union that the com- 
pany would post this notice that they would not participate in these 
activities any longer, that they would pay Mr. Litell his back pay plus 
$2,000. I believe there was another person involved, and they agreed 
to take the second party back on, who they had fired, according to the 
Board’s feeling or according to this arrangement, unjustly or unfairly. 
The $2,000 was in addition to the back pay. It was to insure that Mr. 
Litell wouldn’t come back to work for the Whirlpool Co. 

That was an arrangement that was made, and Mr. Litell signed an 
agreement to that effect. 

Mr. Litell, without getting into all of those details, Mr. Litell has 
been unhappy about that ever since. Mr. Litell feels that he should 
have gotten his job back, and that he shouldn’t have agreed to that. 
But he did, in fact, agree to it, and he has to face up to it. That is 
all. He is unhappy about it. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, the company, rather than take him 
back, which maybe he was entitled to under the fair labor practices, 
and according to the way the Board ruled, the company compromised 
with him by him signing a release not to come back to work and accept- 
ing the $2,000 and his back pay. 

Is that right ? 

Mr. Lirei.y. Substantially, yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Where is it unsubstantially ? 

Mr. Krennepy. Mr. Litell has a long story all about his complaints, 
and which are not really relevant to the committee. 

Senator Curtis. Senator McNamara, are you through ? 

Senator McNamara. No. I will be glad to yield to you at this 
point, if you wish. I would like to pursue this same point. 

Senator Curtis. You go ahead. 
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Senator McNamara. Who suggested to you that you sign this paper? 

Mr. Lirecy. Mr. Barringer, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Were you then a member of the UAW-CIO? 

Mr. Lrretz. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Are you now a member of the UAW-CIO? 

Mr. Lire. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You just quit paying dues? Is that how come 
you are not a member ? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir; I guess that is right. 

Senator McNamara. W Thy did you ti ake the $2,000 if you didn’t want 
to settle the case in that manner? I mean, why didn’t you send it back? 

Mr. Lirett. Because it had $500 of mine in it, sir. It was $2,565, 
I guess. 

Senator McNamara. Well, there was no question in your mind but 
what you were entitled to the $650, or whatever the figure was, because 
that was back pay, and you were entitled to that ? 

Mr. Liretx. Yes; that is right, sir. 

Senator McNaarara. Then } you could have cashed the check and sent 
the $2,000 back, couldn’t you, if you didn’t want to settle? 

Mr. Lrrexx. [ suppose. 

Senator McNamara. How come you signed it?) Who put pressure 
on you to sign it if you didn’t want to sign it? 

Mr. Lrreii. The paper I signed, sir, s said, if I can remember it cor- 
rectly, “I decline your offer of employment.” I don’t see how I could 
decline something I was never offered. Mr. Barringer told me that 
unless I signed this paper he was going to wash his hands of the whole 
deal. He “expl: ained to me that in exchange for this paper he would 
get a signed agreement from Whirlpool that they would obtain me a 
similar job i in the Marion area. He said, “The case is already settled; 
there is nothing you can do about it. You might as well forget it.” 

He said, “If you don’t sign this paper, you are not even going to get 
the agreement from Whir Ipool that they are going to get you another 
job.” 

Senator McNamara. Were you a member of the UAW-CIO all the 
time you were acting as what you term a labor spy ? 

Mr. Lrretx. Not all the time, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Part of the time you were a member of the 
union ? 

Mr. Lirety. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. And acting asa spy for the company ? 

Mr. Lireiyi. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. And you spied in union meetings and such 
places for the company, too ¢ 

Mr. Lrrex. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara. How did you separate yourself? When you 
went to the meetings you were not a union spy ? 

Mr. Lrrevi. I never went to the meetings: no, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You just paid your dues and didn’t go to a 
union meeting ? 

Mr. Lrreni. [never went toa union meeting during this time. 

Senator McNamara. Even though you were paying dues ? 

Mr. Lrreny. No, sir; I wasn’t paying dues—— 
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Senator McNamara. You were a member of the UAW part of the 
time, but during the time you were a member of the UAW you didn’t 
goto any meetings ? 

Mr. Liren.. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara. That is the situation ? 

Mr. Lireiy. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You are not a member of any local union 
now; are you / 

Mr. Lrretu. No, sir; lam not. 

Senator McNamara. Are you available for labor-spy work now if 
somebody comes along and offers you $20 a week or less ¢ 

Mr. Liven. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara. That is all. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

The Cuamman. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curiis. Mr. Litell, when you went to the employment 
agency, who did you talk to there? 

Mr. Lrrevt. Do you want that I should name the person, sir ? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. Yes, I want to know who. 

Mr. Lrrect. Irene Cunningham, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And what did she say about employment at Whirl- 
pool ? 

Mr. Lire. She told me I should keep my nose clean, in her words, 
and watch how I conducted myself as Whirlpool was very antiunion. 
Miss Cunningham is acquainted with me and knows of my past 
affiliations with unions prior to this time. 

Senator Curtis. Were you antiunion at the time that you applied 
fora job? 

Mr. Liretxi. Not particularly, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What did you say about unions when you applied 
for your job? 

Mr. Lrrect. When I talked with Mr. Miller, it wasn’t too difficult 
to see what he was getting at. I mean, I understood what he meant 
and he would say one thing and I knew he meant something else. It 
is hard to explain. 

Senator Curris. What was said ? 

Mr. Lireiy. He talked about the union at Marion Industries and 
the difficulty that they had there and about Marion Industries going 
out of business, and he talked about some difficulty that I had with 
Mr. Barringer during this Marion Industries drive. 

Senator Curtis. Now, Mr. Barringer, he isthe UAW man? 

Mr. Liretn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And you had some difficulties with him ? 

Mr. Lirein. Yes, sir. 

Sen: pa CurrtIs. a it, were those difficulties ? 

Mr. Lirett. Well, I and several other employees were working on 
the drive of Marion Industries, which Mr. Barringer was directing. 
We did not feel Mr. Barringer was devoting the time that he should 
to the drive. We wrote a letter to the international union complain- 
ing about Mr. Barringer’s activities and the way he was conducting 
himself. 

Senator Curtis. You were a shop steward in that previous job ? 

Mr. Lirett. Yes, sir, and committeeman, yes. 
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Senator Curtis. Were many of those employees from the plant, from 
your former plant, were any of them hired by Whirlpool? 

Mr. Lrreti. Some were; yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Were they union members ? 

Mr. Lrrexz. Sir, when a plant is organized, they are all union mem- 
bers. 

Senator Curtis. Yes; but what I mean is these employees from your 
previous plant who went over to Whirlpool, they were union members, 
were they ? 

Mr. Larewx. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did they all say they were antiunion when they 
applied ? 

Mr. Lrretx. Well, I don’t know what they said, sir, and I wasn’t 
present when they were interviewed and so I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Curtis. Now, what persons to your knowledge knew of 
your association with Dr. Checov ? 

Mr. Lrretyt. My wife, Ted Hufert, Mr. Evans. 

Senator Curtis. How did your wife know about it ? 

Mr. Lrrevt. Mr. Checov had been to our house, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Who was the next person you named ? 

Mr. Lrrevt. Mr. Ted Hufert. 

Senator Curtis. How did he know about it? 

Mr. Lire... He talked to me about Mr. Checov and about our work 
and about our activities. 

Senator Curtis. Where did he talk to you about that ? 

Mr. Lrrett. In his office, sir, and on the phone. 

Senator Curtis. Can you remember any specific instance ? 

Mr. Liretxz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Tell me about it. 

Mr. Laren. One night Mr. Checov called me at my home and he 
was quite concerned about an employee named Hurruff. Mr. Checov 
called me and discussed Hurruff’s activities. He was particularly 
pro-[AM. 

Senator Curtis. What is that? 

Mr. Liretu. International Association of Machinists, sir. 

Senator Curtis. All right. 

Mr. Lrrevi. He asked me what I thought of him and about his ac- 
tivities and whatnot. Anyhow, Checov had learned somewhere that 
the company was planning to promote this Hurruff. So he called 
Ted Hufert and talked to him about it. 

Senator Curtis. Were you present when he called ? 

Mr. Lrrevu. No, sir; but I am getting to that. 

Senator Curtis. All right. 

Mr. Lireti. He called Ted Hufert and talked to him and he called 
be back and told me to talk to Mr. Hufert, which I did. And Mr. 
Hufert assured me that Hurruff would be promoted—and his exact 
words were—“over my dead body,” meaning Mr. Hufert’s. 

Senator Curtis. Who said that? 

Mr. Larett. Mr. Hufert did, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You initiated the telephone call ? 

Mr. Liretzt. No; Checov called me, sir. 

Senator Curtis. But I mean the conversation between you and Mr. 
Hufert ? 

Mr. Liretx. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Curtis. And what did you tell him when you called? 

Mr. Lrrexx. I didn’t have to tell him very much. He and Checov 
had already talked. 

Senator Curtis. What did you tell him? 

Mr. Lrretxz. I called him and told him that I had talked to Lou 
Checov about Hurruff and he said, “Yes, I got a call from him too.” 
Those might not be his exact words but 

Senator Curtis. Then what was said ? 

Mr. Lireiu. He told me that I needn’t worry about Hurruff being 
promoted, that if he was promoted it would be over his dead body. 

Senator Curtis. Did you favor Hurruff’s promotion ? 

Mr. Lirretx. Not particularly, I didn’t care, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You did not care ? 

Mr. Lireiu. No. 

Senator Curtis. Now, in what other instances did Mr. Hufert know 
of your association with Checov ¢ 

Mr. Liretxi. Well, he talked to me about Checov’s and my activities 
and what a wonderful job they were doing. 

Senator Curtis. What a wonderful job you were doing ? 

Mr. Liretx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What did he say ? 

Mr. Laretu. I don’t know exactly what we talked about. I think 
at the time we were talking about an employee named Napper, Her- 
man Napper, who was a former Marion Industries employee and 
that was the time Mack Grounds and I talked to Mr. Hufert about 
Napper. 

Senator Curris. Did you go in to see him or did he send for you, 
which ? 

Mr. Lirett. Mack Grounds and I both went in. 

Senator Curtis. On your own idea? 

Mr. Lrreti. Yes, sir. Checov had instructed us to tell Mr. Hufert 
anytime that a prospective employee came through the plant, that 
we did not feel was a safe risk and we should report to Mr. Hufert 
if he, Checov, was not in town. 

Senator Curtis. Well, now, over how long a period of time did Mr. 
Checov give you money ? 

Mr. Lirexiu. I would say 5 or 6 months, sir, at the most. 

Senator Curtis. How often a month would he do it ? 

Mr. Lirett. He would usually come into town every week. 

Senator Curtis. But how often would he give you money ? 

Mr. Liretx. I can’t say exactly how often, sir, and I really didn’t 
keep track of it myself. But I would say usually, I believe I would 
be safe in saying every week, although it was not exactly every 
week. 

Senator Curtis. Now, you gave some of that money to others? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Whom did you give it to? 

Mr. Lirett. On two instances I remember, Henry Boles. 

Senator Curtis. Henry Boles, B-o-l-e-s ? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And who else? 

Mr. Lireti. That is all directly that I gave it to. 

Senator Curtis. Whom did you give money to indirectly ? 
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Mr. Lireti. Well, when we were together I would pay the bills, 
usually. 

Senator Curtis. Now, what persons knew about these cards, this 
stack of cards before us here ? 

Mr. Lirett. Myself, Henry Boles, Mack Grounds, and Jake Am- 
brose, and Eldon Phillips and various other people. 

Senator Curtis. Who were those other people ? 

Mr. Liretx. All employees at Whirlpool, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Are all those you have named, are they employees? 

Mr. Lrretx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Who, other than employees, knew about these cards 
to your knowledge, and by other people, I mean saw them or had 
something to do with them? 

Mr. Laretxi. Well, Emerson Barringer saw them when I turned them 
over to him. 

Senator Curtis. That was afterward ? 

Mr. Lrreti. Yes, sir. You mean while they were in use who knew 
about it? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Lrretxi. I don’t know, sir, who would be, and I don’t see how 
anybody outside of the employees would ever have any opportunity 
to see them because Checov had instructed the committee to be very 
careful when talking to the employees not to let them see the cards. 

Senator Curtis. To your knowledge, Checov was the only person 
other than an employee who saw these ! 

Mr. Lire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. To your knowledge, did anyone from manage- 
ment ever see them ? 

Mr. Lire. Well, I don’t know exactly, sir. 

Senator Curtis. I mean to your knowledge. 

Mr. Lrre.u. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Now, when did you turn them over to Mr. Bar- 
ringer ¢ 

Mr. Lrretu. In March of 1956, sir. 

Senator Curtis. In March of 1956? 

Mr. Lirett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Was that before or after you were fired? 

Mr. Lrrecx. After I was fired, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Were any of these cards that are marked “pro- 
union,” do they represent people who were employed, who were hired? 

Mr. Lirrewi. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Do you know quite a number of the employees who 
were working at Whirlpool when you were there? 

Mr. Lirety. I knew very many of them, sir, yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Were most of them former union members ? 

Mr. Liretu. No, they were not, not most of them. 

Senator Curtis. What portion of them ? 

Mr. Lirecyt. Well, do you mean when I first started? You see they 
were hiring right along. 

Senator Curtis. All through the period. 

Mr. Lirexty. I would say the biggest share of them had never been 
union members, and they were young people that had never worked 
in plants. 
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Senator Curtis. Now, of the older people who had had a previous 
job, what percent would you say had been union members ? 

Mr. Lire. Well, I would say the biggest share of them had been 
union members somewhere. 

Senator Curtis. Those who had not you classify as the younger 
people who were coming to a job for the first time 

Mr. Lrre.i. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Now, who called Jake Ambrose and told him to 
cease his union activities ¢ 

Mr. Lirety. As I understand, Jake Ambrose told me that his fore- 
man, Max Hyler, called him in. 

Senator Curr Is. You were not present ¢ 

Mr. Lrretu. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. But he said his foreman called him in? 

Mr. Lrrevt. Yes, sir; and Mr. Checov had told me, before it hap- 
pact, that he was going to be called in. 

Senator Curtis. W ell, now, how often do you say that you reported 
to Mr. Hufert about your activities ¢ 

Mr. Lrrecu. It was no regular thing, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How many times did you? 

Mr. Lrrexy. I would say that I talked to Mr. Hufert at least a half 
dozen times, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And you would go in on your own, or would you 
go in at his request ? 

Mr. Lrreiu. I would go in, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You would go in on your own ¢ 

Mr. Lireiy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did you volunteer the information to Mr. Hufert ? 

Mr. Lirety. Well, I was told to do it. 

Senator Curtis. Did you, I say ? 

Mr. Lire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. That was true every time? 

Mr. Lire.n. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Have you applied for work at Whirlpool since 
your discharge and your case before the NLRB and its settlement ? 

Mr. Lire.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How did you apply ? 

Mr. Lirety. I talked to Mr. Hufert on the phone and I also wrote 
him letters. 

Senator Curtis. What did you tell him in the letter ? 

Mr. Liretn. They had advertisements in the paper for workers, and 
they were looking for people with the trade that I was working at 
when I was discharged, and I wrote him that I was still unemployed 
and I was still looking forward to the so-called agreement that they 
were supposed to have, for Mr. Barringer to find me a job, which they 
had never done. 

Senator Curtis. Who said they would find you a job? 

Mr. Lire... The thing was signed by a Mr. Bachman, sir. 

Senator Curris. What else did you say in the letter ? 

Mr. Lirety. That is about all, sir. 

Senator Curtis. I am talking about the letter that you wrote. What 
else did you say in your letter? 

Mr. Lirety. To Mr. Hufert, you mean 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 
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Mr. Lireri. That is all I can recall, sir. It was about this particu- 
lar job. 

Senator Curtis. That you were unemployed, and called their atten- 
tion to an agreement they were to find you a job someplace else? 

Mr. Lrrevi. And this ad that they had in the Marion Star, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did you make any reference to any previous 
trouble? 

Mr. Lire. I don’t believe so, sir; no, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did you write anybody else in the company any 
letters ? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Whom did you write to? 

Mr. Lrrett. Mr. Bachman and—his name escapes me—whoever was 
president of Whirlpool, sir; Mr. Gray. 

Senator Curtis. Did you write anybody else? 

Mr. Liretxi. Not that I recall, sir. 

Senator Curtis. About when did you write Mr. Hufert ? 

Mr. Lireii. Icouldn’tsay. I don’t even remember. 

Senator Curtis. Did you ever write Mr. Evans a letter ? 

Mr. Lirert. Not Mr. Glen Evans. I think that I wrote his brother, 
who had a different job, a higher job than Mr. Glen Evans did. 

Senator Curtis. I am talking about the man that was here and 
testified yesterday. 

Mr. Lrrexx. I don’t recall it, sir, but I could have. I wrote to so 
many people. 

Senator Curtis. That was after your case had gone to the NLRB 
that you were writing these letters ? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did you make any expression of your attitude at 
that time concerning the previous difficulty ¢ 

Mr. Lirety. Yes, sir; 1am sure I did. 

Senator Curtis. What was it? 

Mr. Lireti. Well, to whom, or just all of them ? 

Senator Curtis. To anybody ? 

Mr. Lrretxt. Well, I think, when I wrote to Mr. Bachman, I talked 
about the fact that I did no more wrong than they did. 

Senator Curtis. I am interested primarily in any letters to any of 
the management of Whirlpool. 

Mr. Lire. I don’t recall, sir, what the exact words were, what I 
said exactly. 

Senator Curtis. Did you ever express regret about the incident? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did you place the blame on anybody ? 

Mr. Lrretzt. No; I don’t think so. If I did, I didn’t do it inten- 
tionally. I mean I was as much to blame as anybody. 

Senator Curtis. Did you say so in the letters? 

Mr. Lrrett. I think so, sir. 

Senator Curtis. So, when you were seeking to get a job again, you 
told them that you were to blame for this previous trouble? 

Mr. Lrretit. What do you mean by “trouble” ? 

Senator Curtis. I mean the trouble that led to your discharge. 

Mr. Liretx. Well, I never admitted that I had done anything to be 
discharged for, sir, and I still don’t feel that I did, and so I couldn’t 
very well admit blame for it. 
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Senator Curtis. You do not feel that you have made a mistake in 
any of this? 

Mr. Liretx. I made a mistake in getting involved with them in the 
first place. 

Senator Curtis. Involved with whom ? 

Mr. Lirett. With Louis Checov, and there is no question about 
that. 

Senator Curtis. Well, now, who represented you before the NLRB? 
Did the UAW take your case? 

Mr. Larett. I guess they did, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Well, did they ? 

Mr. Lireti. Yes, sir; I suppose and I never 

Senator Curtis. Did you have any discussions with the UAW about 
your case and the presentation of it? 

Mr. Lire.x. There was no discussion with me until it was over with, 
sir. 

Senator Curtis. If the UAW represented you it was without your 
permission ¢ 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You never had discussed with the UAW or any 
official of that organization the circumstances of your being fired ? 

Mr. Lirett. Oh, yes; we went over the incidents that led up to it. 

Senator Curtis. Who advised you to file a case before the NLRB? 

Mr. Lrreti. Emerson Barringer. 

Senator Curtis. He is with the UAW;; is he not? 

Mr. Lrrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. He advised you to file it ? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Who prepared the papers ? 

Mr. Lrretx. In Cleveland, John Vinsick and Emerson Barringer, 
I assume. 

Senator Curris. Then you knew that the UAW were representing 
you in the NLRB ease; did you not? 

Mr. Livery. Well, I didn’t understand that they could follow the 
thing through and settle it without me. 

Senator Curtis. I do not mean that; but I mean somebody to look 
after it and file the papers and present your side of the story. You 
knew the UAW were doing that; did you not ? 

Mr. Lrretu. I guess so, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Well, did they file an NLRB case without your 
consent ? 

Mr. Liretu. No, sir; not without my consent; no, sir. I was there 
when the charges were filed, but I wasn’t there when the thing was 
dropped. 

Senator Curris. I am not talking about the dropping of it. I 
am talking about the preparation and presenting of your case to the 
NLRB. Now, you knew all of the time that UAW was doing that 
for you; did you not? 

Mr. Lrretu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did you discuss with anyone from the UAW the 
settlement that you received ? 

Mr. Lrretu. Yes, sir. 


Senator Curtis. Whom did you discuss it with ? 
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Mr. Lirevt. Emerson Barringer and Frank Donnelly, who is 
another UAW representative, and Bill Bowman, another one. 

Senator Curtis. Was this before you accepted the settlement? 

Mr. Lireiu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curris. Did they recommend that you take the settlement ? 

Mr. Lirety. No; they did not, sir. 

Senator Curtis. They recommended that you not take it? 

Mr. Lrrevt. They recommended that I was being taken, sir. 

Senator Curtis. In what way ? 

Mr. Lrreti. That it was a stinking settlement. 

Senator Curtis. Who agreed to the settlement for you ? 

Mr. Lrretx. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Do you have the NLRB papers here? That is all 
for now, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan. I want to ask you 2 or 3 questions. 

Mr. Checov made charges against the company for entertaining 
the committee and he submitted it on bills rendered for expenses. Be- 
ginning on December 1, 1955, and continuing until February 15, 1956, 
I believe he has nice some 36 items for expenses of meetings and 
meeting with the committee and so forth. I believe they total—and do 
we have that total ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think we have it here. 

The Cuairman. For the month of December, just for your informa- 
tion, one is $17.50, $25, $34, $28, $38.50, $45, $36.50. And then in the 
month of January there are s several some 15 or 20 and they run $45, $20, 
$45, $30, $55, $30.42, $60, $55, and $65, and $60 for eac ch one of those 
meetings and it continues that way up until the 15th of February. 

Did you attend those meetings, if you know, for which these expenses 
were charged against the company / d 

Mr. Lrrett. He couldn’t have spent that kind of money with us, sir. 

The Cuarrman. He spent the money when you attended the meet- 
ings, he paid the bill? 

Mr. Lire. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. But there was never that much spent, I mean those 
high amounts ? 

Mr. Lire... Never, sir. 

The Cuarrman. So he may have been padding the payroll a little, 
too? 

Mr. Lirety. That is possible. As I said, he had other contacts. 

The Cuarrman. He had other contacts and may have been turning it 
in as the expense of meetings. For instance, the $20 a week he gave you 
may have been included in some of these items ¢ 

Mr. Lrretxi. That is possible, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Who else attended these committee meetings with 
you at which time he paid the bill ? 

Mr. Lirett. Max Grounds, Eldon Phillips, Henry Boles. 

The Cuarrman. Were they always present? Were you all present 
at each meeting ? 

Mr. Lireti. Usually, sir, one would be absent or the other one, but 
one of them was always there. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know whether Mr. Hufert or Mr. Evans 
knew that you were holding these committee meetings? Do you know 
that to your personal knowledge? Did you ever talk with them about 
it, either of them ? 
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Mr. Lirex. I talked to Mr. Hufert, yes. 

The Cuarrman. You talked with Mr. Hufert. He has testified, so 
there will be no misunderstanding, that he didn’t even know there was 
a committee. 

Mr. Lrrety. Sir, he either has an awful short memory or he is not 
telling the truth. 

The Cuatrman. It continued here, apparently, according to the 
bills, for about 214 months. During that time, I will ask you the 
direct question: Did you talk to Mr. Hufert about the committee and 
about the meetings you were holding, and the work you were doing? 

Mr. Lrrets. I talked to Mr. Hufert several times, sir, about the 
work we were doing. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Could there have been any misunderstanding on 
his part with respect to the fact that a committee did actually exist, 
and that it was working for the purpose of preventing the plant from 
being organized by any union ? 

Mr. Lrrene. I don’t’see how he could misunderstand it, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Can you recall anything that was specifically said 
from which you would say there could be no misunderstanding ? 

Mr. Lrrevi. I talked to him in his office about various employ ees. 

The CuatrmMan. Did he know about these cards? 

Mr. Lirety. I can’t say for sure that he knew about the cards. 

The Crarrman. But he did know that you were reporting to Dr. 
Checov ? 

Mr. Lireti. Yes, sir. He talked about Mr. Checov with me. 

The Cuarrman. He could have talked about Mr. Checov with you, 
but I am talking about if he could have done that without referring 
to the particular work that you and Checov were doing, or the work 
that Checov engaged you to do, or you and your committee. 

Mr. Lrrers. Well, he talked about how nic ely things were shaping 
up. 

The Crarrman. They could be shaping up nicely about something 
else. Let’s get down to the facts. You know what I am talking 
about. Did he know that this committee was operating for the pur- 
pose of checking on employees so as to get information that would 
enable the company to prevent the plant. from being unionized, and 
so as to get rid of those who may have been favorable to unions? 

Mr. Liter. [think he did, sir.’ Y es, Sir. 

The Crarrman. You think he did? Can you be positive? 

This is pretty serious. One of you is not telling the truth. 

Mr. Lrretu. I know that, sir. For instance, our conversation about 
this Hurruff. How could there be any misunderstanding about what 
we were talking about there ? 

The Cuarrman. All right. I present to you a photostatic copy of 
a letter. All I want you ‘to do is state whether you identify it, state 
who it is from, who it is to, and the date of it. 

(Document handed witness. ) 

Mr. Liretx. It is dated September 26, 1956, and it is from Louis 
Checov to me. 

The Cuatrman. Do you recognize that as a photostatic copy of the 
letter ? 

Mr. 


Lire. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. That letter will be made exhibit No. 12, for ref- 
erence only. It will not be read into the record at this time. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 12” for reference, 
and may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 

The Cuatrman. Is there anything further ? 

Is there anything further from the members of the committee? 

If not, you may stand aside for the present. Thank you very much. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Bachman. 

The Cuarrman. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Bacuman. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MERVIN M. BACHMAN 


The CHarrMan. State your name, please, and your place of resi- 
dence, and business or occupation. 

Mr. Bacuman. Mervin M. Bachman, Chicago, Ill. I am a practic- 
ing attorney at the present time. 

he Cuarrman. What was your previous occupation ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I worked for Mr. Shefferman in Labor Relations 
Associates for a few years. 

The Carman. For a few years? When did your employment 
with Shefferman and Associates terminate ? 

Mr. Bacuman. This July. 

The Cuarrman. July of 1957? 

Mr. Bacuman. Right. 

The Cuatrman. How many years did you work for them ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I came to Chicago in October of 1953. 

The CuamrMan. You went to work for him in October 1953? 

Mr. Bacuman. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Being an attorney yourself, I assume you waive 
counsel ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I have no need for counsel; no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennedy, you may proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Bachman, for a period of time you were with 
the National Labor Relations Board; were you? 

Mr. Bacuman. I was. 

Mr. Kennepy. What period of time were you with them ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I joined the staff of the National Labor Relations 
Board in 1942. I became legal assistant to one of the Board members. 
I left for a short time after his termination expired. I then rejoined 
the staff in October of 1945 and became chief legal assistant at the 
National Labor Relations Board for one of the Board members. 

(At this point Senator McClellan withdrew from the hearing 
room. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. You held that position until what time? 

Mr. Bacuman,. Until September 1953. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were chief legal adviser to one of the Board 
members ? 

Mr. Bacuman. That is correct. 
Mr. Kennepy. Until 19534 
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Mr. Bacuman. Right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What Board member was that ? 

Mr. Bacuman. John M. Houston. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many assistants did you have under you? 

Mr. Bacuman. It varied. Well, we started when the Taft-Hartley 
Act was enacted with 10 or 11, I believe, and then the number increased 
to between 18 and 20. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who were working directly under you? 

Mr. Bacuman. That is correct. 

= Kennepy. You left after the Board member retired; is that 
right 

Mr. Bacuman. After the change of administration, his term ran 
out and he was not reappointed, and I was asked to leave. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you went to find other employment ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. While you were looking for other employment, did 
you contact the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, or try to 
contact them ? 

Mr. Bacuman. Yes. They had been erecting a new building and I 
thought that they were going to have a large staff, and I thought I 
might find a place on their legal staff. However, I was not able to 
talk to Mr. Beck. I never got to talk to him. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never got through to him. During that period 
of time, did you meet Mr. Shefferman ? 

Mr. Bacuman. [I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Under what circumstances did you meet him? 

Mr. Bacuman. I recall that I was looking for a job, and had asked 
my friends, among whom was Lou Becker. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you know Lou Becker? 

Mr. Bacuman. Well, I have known him for years. He was a prac- 
ticing attorney in Washington at the time. 

Mr. Krennepy. Had he been with the National Labor Relations 
Board ? 

Mr. Bacuman. He had. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was his position with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ¢ 

Mr. Bacuman. Executive secretary. 

Mr. Kennepy. And what position did he hold in 1954? 

Mr. Bacuman. He was practicing law in Washington. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he associated with Mr. Shefferman ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I don’t know, actually. I knew him, that is all. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know that he handled some of the work for 
Mr. Shefferman ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I think he wrote a brief or handled a brief for Sears, 
Roebuck in one case. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that in the Boston case? 

Mr. Bacuman. I believe so; that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the problem that Sears, Roebuck had up in 
Boston, he handled that matter ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I don’t think he handled the matter solely. I think 
he merely wrote a brief after the case had been heard. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that wasin 1953? 1954? Youdon’t know? 

Mr. Bacuman. I really don’t know the dates. 
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Mr. Kennepy. So you met Mr. Becker and Mr. Becker was with 
Mr. Shefferman at the time? 

Mr. Bacuman. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did you explain to Mr. Becker in Mr. Sheffer- 
man’s presence about the difficulty of contacting the teamsters? 

Mr. Bacuman. Mr. Becker had been trying to get me a job and 
had been looking around town to see if I could get placed somewhere. 
I mentioned that to Mr. Shefferman and he said he could call Mr. 
Beck after I mentioned that I had been unsuccessful in seeing him. 

Mr. Kennepy. That he would call Mr. Beck ? 

Mr. BacuMan. Yes. 

Mr, Kennepy. Did he call Mr. Beck ? 

Mr. Bacuman. He did. 

Mr. Kennepy. In your presence ¢ 

Mr. BacuMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he able to get through to him ? 

Mr. Bacuman. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he ever tell you that he had talked to Mr. Beck 
about it ? 

Mr. Bacuman. He called him in my presence and I heard him ask 
Mr. Beck to interview me, but Mr. Beck would not do so. 

Mr. Kennepy. Subsequently did you hear from Mr. Shefferman 
again ? 

Mr. BacuMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long after ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I can’t recall exactly, but it was within a reasonably 
short time. He called me from Philadelphia and he asked me to come 
up to visit with him at the Sears, Roebuck store up there. He wanted 
to talk with me about possible employment. I had no job at the time, 
and that was the first offer that I had gotten. I went up and talked 
with him and a Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was Mr. Caldwell ? 

Mr. BacumMan. He was introduced to me as an executive of the 
Sears, Roebuck Co. 

(At this point Senator McClellan returned to the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say to you at that time? What did 
Mr. Shetferman want to talk to you about ? 

Mr. BacuMan. Mr. Shefferman was trying to prepare a brochure or 
an article about the Taft-Hartley Act. The subject of it was that he 
though that management people were not getting a fair administra- 
tion under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. Kennepy. He wanted you to write an article that the Taft- 
Hartley Act was unfair to management ? 

Mr. BacuMan. That is right. 

(At this point Senator Ives withdrew from the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. So you discussed that. Did you return to Wash- 
ington to make a determination as to whether you would work for 
him ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I left Philadelphia and I went back and talked to 
my wife. She was opposed to my going to Chicago, but I had no 
other job, so we went. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you started to work then for Mr. Shefferman / 

Mr. Bacuman. I did. 
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Mr. Kennepy. When you arrived at the headquarters in Chicago, 
what work did oo do then ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I didn’t do anything but stay around in the office 
for about a week or 10 days, because Mr. Shefferman was out of town. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was your general impression of the office when 
you first came in ¢ 
" Mr. Bacuman. Well, it was strange to me. I understood that they 
had a staff of people, but nobody was there. I later learned that they 
had been out traveling, that they traveled a good deal. My impres- 
sion at the time was that no one talked very much about anything in 
the oflice; that their own affairs were their own and they kept them 
that way. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, finally, after 10 days did Mr. Shefferman talk to 
you ¢ 

Mr. Bacuman. Yes; I had been utilizing the time, as I recall, in 
eading back decisions in which I had participated when I was on the 
Board, some of the dissenting opinions I wrote, and generally refresh- 
ing my recollection as to what the cases were that I had participated in. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was Mr. Shefferman doing during this period 
oftime? Was he in the office / 

Mr. Bacuman. I think he was out of town. Iam not sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, ultimately, he came back to the office and he took 
you on a trip, did he ¢ 

Mr. Bacuman. He did. He told me that the only way that he 
could work was to get away from the office and get on a train or a car 
and then write a speech or whatever he had to do. We had gone on a 
trip to Beaumont, Tex., I believe, and during the time that we were 
on the train—I had already submitted a draft of the article that I 
thought was appropriate but he disagreed with me. He said it wasn’t 
in his language and no one could understand it. So he discarded it. 

Mr. Kennepy. And rewrote it in his own language? What was the 
article supposed to be on ? 

Mr. BacumMan. Showing instances where management had not re- 
ceived a decision from the Labor Board, a favorable decision, or a 
correct decision. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was a new article that he wanted ? 

Mr. Bacuman. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. To show that management wasn’t receiving the 
proper treatment before the Board itself ¢ 

Mr. Bacuman. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you returned to Chicago; did you ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. In general terms, you worked there for approxi- 
mately 3 years; did you? 

Mr. Bacuman. From October 1953 until July of this year. 

Mr. Kennepy. In general terms, could you tell the committee what 
the purpose of Mr. Shefferman’s outfit, organization, was, and how, 
from conversations that you had with those that went out into the 
field, this operation worked / 

Mr. Bacirman. The operation was one which aided employers in 
opposing unionism. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that its purpose ? 

Mr. Bactuman. As I understood it. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And what methods did you understand were used ? 
Tell us first the basis of your information, and then what methods you 
learned were used. 

Mr. Bacuman. I infrequently talked with Mr. Shefferman because 
he was always on the telephone or out of town. I did talk with him on 
1 or 2 occasions and with his son, Shelton Shefferman, in connection 
with a type of committee that they had told me that they had used. 
They designated it as a rotating committee. I asked what it was and 
how it operated. They explained it to me and they asked me what I 
thought about it. I told them that I thought it was an unfair labor 
practice. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the rotating committee? Can you tell us 
that? 

Mr. Bacuman. As I recall it, the rotating committee was composed 
of rank and file employees, one of whom would leave the committee at 
a particular time, to be replaced by another, and that management had 
a representative seated or regularly meeting with the committee. The 
purpose of the committee was to determine what complaints, what 
disaffections, what sentiments, prounion or antiunion, there were. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was the rotating committee for the purpose of deal- 
ing with any union organizational drive that might come or might be 
in existence ¢ 

Mr. Bacuman. As I understood it, they existed independently of the 
presence of a union in a particular plant. It may have also existed 
while there was a union in the plant. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it sort of a preventive method ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I took it as such. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there asecond step then ? 

Mr. Bacuman. There was another committee that I talked to Mr. 
Shefferman, or Shelton Shefferman committee, namely, vote “no” 
committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. What wasa vote “no” committee ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. They explained to me that a vote “no” committee 
was used to crystallize the sentiment of the antiunion employees in the 
plant, and to use it as an instrument for propaganda and solicitation 
for procompany votes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would that be while the union was making an or- 
ganizational drive ? 

Mr. Bacuman. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, was that an unfair 
labor practice, or operation ? 

Mr. Bacuman. In my opinion it was. 

Mr.Kennepy. Did you tell them that at that time? 

Mr. Bacuman. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you also have members of the staff speak to you 
about the firing of people who were for the union ? 

Mr. Bacuman. On occasions they would, and I told them they 
should not do anything of that kind because it was an unfair labor 
practice. 

Mr. Kennepy. During this period of time you were giving legal 

advice as to the Taft- Hartley Act? 

Mr. Bacuman. I was advising—can I preface that by saying I wa 
advising the clients’ attorneys, mostly, on what issues were involved in 
Labor Board representation cases and in complaint cases. 
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Mr. Kennepy. But you understood that their general operation, 
apart from what you were doing, the general operation was to prevent 
unionization of the plant and these two methods that you described, 
the rotating committee and the vote “no” committee were the means 
that were generally used ? 

Mr. Bacuman. That was my impression. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they eld set those committees up by Mr. 
Shefferman sending down a representative of his office into the plant 
to do so? 

Mr. Bacuman. I understood that to be the fact. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know anything about the morale surveys 
that were in existence ? 

Mr. Bacuman. There were other terms mentioned, more surveys, 
supervisory training. I can’t think of others. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was this all for the same purpose ? 

Mr. Bacuman. The morale survey I never saw and never heard 
explained. I just heard the term. Supervisory training was to train 
supervisors to handle people, as I understood it, in the plant. 

Mr. Kennepy. I want to just ask you about one particular meeting 
that you had, and that would be with Mr. Faunce. Do you know 
Mr. Faunce of the General Baking Co. ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I met him once. 

Mr. Kennepy. The Continental Baking Co. 

Mr. Bacuman. I met him once. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you meet him ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I received a telephone call on a Saturday morning 
from Mr. Shefferman to come to New York on the following Monday. 
I asked him why he wanted me there. He said he had a meeting 
scheduled with the Continental Baking Co. and Mr. Faunce, and that 
he wished me to be there to answer any questions that might arise 
under the Taft-Hartlev Act 

Mr. Kennepy. So did you go to that meeting? 

Mr. Bacuman., I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. At that time was it discussed that the Shefferman 
group was active in the Morton Co.? 

Mr. BacuMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where was the meeting ? 

Mr. Bacuman. On Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. Kennepy. In Mr. Faunce’s office ? 

Mr. Bacuman. In Mr. Faunce’s office. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it was explained at that time, and discussed, 
that Mr. Shefferman’s operators were in the Morton Co. and active 
against the packinghouse workers ? 

Well, you tell me what happened in your own words. 

Mr. Bacuman. To the best of my recollection, this was the sub- 
stance of the meeting. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was on November 7; is that right? 

Mr. BacuMan. I can’t remember the date. Whatever it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think your records show it was Monday, Novem- 
ber 7, 1955. 

Mr. Bacuman. I recall talking about the effect of the 12-month rule 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, namely, that no 2 elections could be 
held by the Board within a 12-month period. 
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Mr. Kennepy. What led up tothat? Explain that, about the pack- 
inghouse workers. 

Mr. Bacuman. Mr. Faunce asked me, or Mr. Shefferman did, 
whether or not it was possible to organize after an election had been 
held. I said that nothing in the Taft-Hartley Act prevented organ- 
ization during that period. The only prohibition was another elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that the packinghouse workers 
were about to have their election ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. So the question was whether any other union could 
come in and hold an election ? 

Mr. Bacnman. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have to explain what the problem was, Mr. 
Bachman. 

Mr. Bacuman. Mr. Faunce indicated and said that if he had to 
have’a union in, he would want to have the bakers union in, which 
had been in his other plants throughout the country. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he want to find out how soon you could get the 
bakers union in / 

Mr. BacuMan. I believe that was part of the discussion. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that why the discussion of the 12-month period ¢, 

Mr. Bacuman. I thinkso. 

Mr. Kennepy. That he would have to wait until the 12-month 
period was up before the bakers union could come in? Is that right! 

Mr. bacuMan. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. The election, Mr. Chairman, for the packinghouse 
workers, in which the packinghouse workers were defeated, was held 
on November 22, 1955. 

The Cuamrman. And this was November 7, about 2 weeks before? 

Mr. Bacuman. If the records show that, Mr. Chairman, that is so. 

The CHairMan. That election, I assume, had already been ordered ! 

Mr. BacuMan. It had been. 

The CuatrMan. It was pending / 

Mr. BacuMan. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. And, therefore, the discussion arose if it was de- 
feated, if the union effort to organize at that time was defeated, 
how soon you could have another election, how soon you could get the 
bakers union in the plant. 

Mr. BacuMan. That is correct. 

The Carman. Was that the burden of the discussion? Was that 
the problem ¢ 

Mr. Bacuman. That appeared to me to be the basis of the diseus- 
sion and the focal point of the discussion. 

The Cuarrman. I see. 

Mr. Kennepy. You explained to them that they would have to wait 
a period of a year before the bakers union could be brought in, is 
that right ? 

Mr. Bacuman. Yes. I also explained to them the meaning and 
the significance of a Labor Board certification. Someone asked me 
the question, and I don’t remember who, whether or not an employer 
could recognize a union on the basis of the submission of a majority 
of signed cards. 
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Mr. Kennepy. What did you explain about that ? 

Mr. BacuMan. I said if the cards were signed authentically by the 
majority of the employees in the appropriate ‘unit, that the: act per- 
mitted voluntary recognition in that regard. 

Mr: Kennepy. ‘Were you also asked whether it would be ‘necessary 
to have an election ¢ / 

Mr. BacuMan. I don’t recall that. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t remember whether there. was a discussion 
on that ¢ 

Mr. Bacuman. I know we-talked about Board certifications: fol- 
Jowing elections, but I don’t recall whether that specific question was 
asked. 

Mr. Kennepy. But there isn’t any question that the bakers union 
was discussed as the union that might be brought in there? 

Mr. Bachman. Nonein my mind at all. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that’ ves- 
terdiy Mr: Faure was asked about this meeting, and he stated that 
the purpose of the meeting was that these gentlemen came to find out 
if it was all right with the Continental Baking Co. if they fired some 
85 people in one of their departments, and he said that that. was the 
only discussion, and that ‘there hadn’t been any discussion about the 
election or about the Bakery and Confectionery Workers Union being 
brought into the plant. 

Were you there to discuss about 85 employees being fired? 

Mr. Bacuman. T have no recollection of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. While you were there, at least, it was not discussed ? 

Mr. Bacuman. Not while I was there. 

Mr. Kennepy, The purpose of your being brought in was on the 
question of the bakers union and how soon they could:be brought in 
to the plant.? 

Mr. Bactiman. As far as the Taft-Hartley Act was concerned, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Under your interpretation of the law, is it a viola- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act for management, either through them- 
selyes or through a representative, to pass out these authorization 
eards, to assist the union in that manner ? 

Mr. BacuMan. Itis. 

Mr. Kennepy..And, if a company participates in that kind of 
action, they are violating the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Bacuman. It isan unfair labor practice. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman ‘ 

The CnairMan. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curris. Mr. Bachman, you are the witness I have been 
looking for, someone who qualifies as an expert on the labor law. For 
my information, what can management do or say to their employees 
in regard to union organization in unionizing a place and activities of 
aunion? What are they permitted to do and say that. does not con- 
stitute an unfair Jabor practice or otherwise a violation of the law? 

Mr. BacuMman. There is a section in the Taft-Hartley Act. desig- 
nated as section 8 (c) which is colloquially called the free-speech sec- 
tion. That section sets up language which permits a company or.an 
employer to argue, to persuade, to by any means, either graphic or 
orally, as violently and as hard as he wishes, persuade his employees 
that unionism is not for them. 
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Senator Curtis. That is permissible? 

Mr. Bacuman. Thatis, 

Senator Curtis. And it is specifically set out in the law ? 

Mr. Bacuman. Specifically. 

Senator Curtis. What interpretations have been made in refer- 
ence to that? Would you illustrate a few things that have been held 
to be proper ? 

Mr. Bacuman. There are many cases, and I can’t offhand give you 
the names—— 

Senator Curtis. That doesn’t matter. 

Mr, Bacuman. There are many cases in which unions have filed 
objections, after they have lost an election, on the ground that the 
employer has made a speech or written a letter which contained an 
implied threat or a promise of benefit. if the employees would refrain 
from joining the union. Those are matters of interpretation as to 
the language used, either in the speech or in the letter. 

Senator Curtis. Is it an unfair labor practice for management. to 
eal] in an employee and tell the employee that he thinks it would be 
a bad idea to form a union? 

Mr. Bacuman. If the employer—there are cases that hold that 
private interviews between employees in small groups or singly with 
employers create an atmosphere of coercion, irrespective of what is 
said. I have always thought that employers had the right to ex- 
press their opinions as forcibly as they wished, without threats or 
promises, to their employees, in putting their point of view across 
that a union was not necessary for them to join. 

Senator Curtis. The witness that just left the stand decribed one 
rather large union in some very uncomplimentary terms. If there 
are no threats, implied or otherwise, retaliation, and no rewards of- 
fered, can management say anything they want to? 

Mr. Bacuman, If there are no threats or no promises, either direct 
or implied, management can present its point of view in any way it 
sees fit, in my opinion. 

Senator Curtis. There has been a term here used for weeks that 
somebody is antiunion. I want to know, for my information, if it is 
an unfair labor practice for someone to have attitudes in his own mind 
which are antiunion if he does not otherwise abuse his position as em- 
ployer or fail to live up to his contract, 

Mr. Bacuman. It is not an unfair labor practice to express an 
“anti” point of view. 

Senator Curtis. Is it an unfair practice for labor to be anti- 
management ? 

_ Mr. Bacuaan, It is not. 

Senator Curtis. If he performs his work, performs his contract, he 
can still believe that the boss is nuts, can’t he? 

Mr. Bacuman, That is correct. 

Senator Curtis, All right. I want; to ask you a little bit about this 
Litell case. That. was before the NLRB. You were one of the at- 
torneys in that case, were you not? 

Mr. Bacuman. [represented Whirlpool; yes. 

Senator Curtis. Who represented Mr. Litell ? 

Mr. Bacuman. The UAW. Mr. Lowell Goerlich, who was, I think, 
at the time an assistant general counsel of the UAW, and Mr, Emer- 
son Barringer, who was a business agent of the UAW. 
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Senator Curtis. In the course of the conduct of this case, did they 
ifically take actions and make remarks that indicated they were 
familiar with the details regarding this case ? 
Mr. Bacuman. They had filed a charge, alleging that Mr. Litell 
had been discriminatorily discharged. 

Senator Curtis. As-usual practice, it can be assumed that they pre- 
pared the charge? 

Mr. Bacuman. A business agent many times files the charge for the 
aggrieved party ; yes. 

Senator Curtis. Did these attorneys of.record agree to the settle- 
ment in' behalf of Mr. Litell? 

Mr. Bacuman. They did. 

Senator Curtis. And they were the attorneys for the UAW ? 

Mr. Bacuman. They were. One was an attorney, and one was the 
business agent for that particular area. 

The CuarrMan. I would like to ask you 1 or 2 questions along those 
lines. 

Can management employ a firm or counsel to persuade or encourage 
its employees not to join a union without committing an unfair labor 
practice ¢ 

Mr. Bacuman. It can. 

The Cuairman. In other words, anything management can do it- 
self it can employ others to do for it ¢ 

Mr. Bacuman. That is correct, sir. 

The CuatrmMan, But they would operate under the same restrictions 
with respect to intimidation, threats, or promises of reward ¢ 

Mr. BacuMan. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. You heard some testimony here this morning—I 
assume you were in the room—about the use of a card system, and what 
some man termed “a spy system” on employees to determine their 
sentiment with respect to unionism, their being favorable to the 
company and opposed to unionism. Would that constitute an unfair 
labor practice, in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Bacuman. It would; yes. 

The Coamman. Why would it, if you just want toknow? You talk 
to somebody and get their sentiments, their views; why would it be 
an unfair labor practice to make a card on them to refresh your 
memory ¢ 
Mr, Biowcieasi: I was going to amplify my statement. 

In 1954, a case was decided by the National Labor Relations 
Board. I believe the name of it is the Blue Flash Co. case. That 
ease held that employers might question employees as to the union 
if the questioning was not in the context of threats or other intimi- 
datory conduct. 

The Cuatrman. The danger of it is that it is hard to avoid an 
implication that the company is not going to look favorably upon 
its employee or give him equitable treatment if he does favor a union. 

In other words, he may be discriminated against. I mean, that 
threat. of implication is always present under those circumstances. 

Mr. Bacuman. It may be that it is inherent in the employer- 
employee relation. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Ervin? 
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Senator Ervin: The primary object: of the! Taft-Hartley Act and 
other labor legislation is to-enable the employees’ to deal on an equal 
basis with management, is it not, as far as humanly possible ? 

Mr. BAcuman, It isso stated, Senator, inthe preamble. | 

Senator Ervin. And the provision of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
preserves ithe right of freedom of speech, gives. the employer eom- 
olete freedom of speech short of intimidation or offers of reward, 
in: stating /his position against the desirability of his employees 
joining a union. He has freedom of speech in opposition to unions, 

| Mr. Bacemeany Exactly. 

Senator Ervin. But as I understand ‘it, arid I wish you: would 
correct me if I am wrong, he does not have thé right, however, to 
advocate the favoring of one union over another on the part of his 
employees, does he ¢ 

Mr. Bacuman. There is some question about that in my mind, 
and T.think in those of many-other people who have dealt with the 
labor law. The expression of a preference in some instances may be 
permissible, and in others it may not be. 

It. depends, Senator, upon the circumstances in which the pref- 
erence is expressed. That is, again, whether it is in the context of 
threats or implied threats, or implied force or reprisal or! things 
of that sort. 

Senator Ervin. In other words, you are in a very difficult field 
there in determining that. You are in what we lawyers call a legal 
twilight zone. In other words, any kind of: activity which will tend 
to place a union under obligation of management would be an unfair 
labor practice, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Baouman., Well, it. is a difficult thing to generalize about, 
Senator. df, 1 follow your meaning, the expression of a preference 
for one union ‘asoagainst’ another may be permissible under the free 
speech provision of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

If the. preference, however, is accompan ied by some atmosphere 
of threat or reprisal, if the employer’s wishes are not carried out, 
then that, in my opinion, would be an unfair labor: practice. 

Senator Ervin. In other words, the object of the law was to make 

certain that the union, whatever union organized a plant, is in a 
position where it:can deal at arm’s length in behalf of the employees 
with respect to their transactions with the employers. 

Mr. Bacuman.. The purpose of the law, as 1: understand it, is to 
equalize the relationship between labor on one side and management 
on the other, 

Senator Ervin. I would like to have you clarify a little your rela- 
tionships with Mr. Shefferman. You were counsel for Shefferman in 
the labor relations field ? 

Mr. Bacuman. Well, I considered myself a member of the staff with 
specialized knowled Mr. Shefferman had told me that it would 
be my function to ane company counsel and clients as to the Taft- 
Hartley matters. That is what my relationship was. 

Senator Ervin. Primarily your obligation was to Shefferman? In 
other words, you were counsel for Shefferman ? 

Mr. Bacuman. I never considered myself as his attorney, if that is 
what you mean. 
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Senator Ervin. When you appeared for Whirlpool, under what 
circumstances were your obligations to appear for Whirlpool made? 

Mr. Bacuman. I was there to do the best job I could for Whirlpool 
and for my employer, Mr. Shefferman. 

Senator Ervin. What I was trying to get at was when you were 
acting for Mr. Shefferman, was Mr. " Shefferman furnishing counsel 
to his clients as well as these other services? 

Mr. BacuMan. He told me to do the best job I could to get a settle- 
ment which was equitable for Whirlpool. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kennedy, have you further questioning ? 

Mr. Kennepy. On the formation of a committee, which is supposed 
to be spontaneous, but which is supported and operated by manage- 
ment, that is, in your estimation, an unfair labor practice? 

Mr. Bacuman. The element that makes it an unfair labor practice, 
in my opinion, is the employer participation in it. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the employer’s participation either can be direct 
or indirect; is that right ? 

Mr. Bacuman. There is a provision in the Taft-Hartley Act which 
says that an employer is defined as an employer or anyone acting for 
his benefit, either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Kennepy. So these vote “no” committees established by )Mr. 
Shefferman’s people were clearly violations of the Taft- Hartley Act? 

Mr. Bacuman. In my opinion, they constituted an. interference 
under section 8 (a) (1) 

Mr. Ree The second thing is this: We have had some evidence 
where management participates in handing out authorization cards for 
the union, either directly or indirectly. ‘Is that, in your estimation, 
an unfair labor practice ? 

Mr. Bacuman. That is what is known in the labor law as assistance 
or support—let me put it this way: It is another form of interference 
by management in the freedom of choice that the employees have 
under section 7. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would that, in your estimation, be a violation of the 
Taft-Hartley law? 

Mr. Bacumany. It is. 

Mr. KenNepy. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Litell, come forward, please. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES A. LITELL—Resumed 


Senator Curtis. Mr. Litell, I want you to look at this document and 
see if you can identify it. 

(The document was handed to the witness. ) 

Senator Curtis. Is that a photostatic copy of a document you have 
seen before ? 

Mr. Lire... Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What is it? 

Mr. Lrrewx. It is a copy of the agreement that we talked about 
previously. 

Senator Curtis. Read it. It is very brief. 

Mr. Lire (reading) : 


GENTLEMEN : Reference is made—— 
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Senator Curtis. Put the whole thing in there, the date and every- 
thing. 

Mr. Lrre.x (reading) : 

May 4, 1956. 
WHIRLPOOL-SEEGER Corp., 
Marion Division, Marion, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN : Reference is made to your offer of reinstatement for employment 

and after due consideration I decline your offer for employment. 
Yours truly, 
CHar_es A. LITELL. 

Senator Curtis. You signed it, did you? 

Mr. Liretu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Where were you when you signed it ? 

Mr. Lrrewit. At the UAW-CIO union hall in Marion, Ohio. 

Senator Curtis. Who else was present ? 

Mr. Lireityt. Emerson Barringer, Lowell Goerlich, Frank Donnelly, 
Bill Bowman, Joe Tamosi. 

Senator Curtis. Were they all connected with the UAW? 

Mr. Lrretit. UAW officials; yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Was everyone that was present connected with 
the DAW? 

Mr. Lrreti. Was everybody present ? 

Senator Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larety. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis, Who handed it to you to sign ? 

Mr. Lrrevt. Emerson Barringer. 

Senator Curtis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. You may stand aside. 

Mr. Currie? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Currie. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN PATTERSON CURRIE 


The CuarrmMan. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Currie. John Patterson Currie, residing at 35 Park Avenue, 
New York City, a management consultant in labor industrial relations 
and executive development. 

The Cuarrman. Do you waive the right of counsel ? 

Mr. Currie. I do. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Currie is being brought here 
out of order, but it is the only time we could schedule him. He has 
a plane to catch this afternoon and we want to accommodate him. 
This is with relation to the origin of Labor Relations Associates and 
Mr. Shefferman’s operations. 

Can you tell us when you met Mr. Shefferman and what con- 
versations you had with him about the establishment of Labor Rela- 
tions Associates ? 

Mr. Currie. I believe my first meeting was at a meeting in Chicago, 
where we both participated as = on the program. I had known 
the organization of Sears, Roebuck, of course, and many of its per- 
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sonnel for a long time, because I was director of personnel for another 
fairly sizable retail chain group in Chicago. But I hadn’t known 
him personally until then. 

That gave us a good start. We found a good deal in the expression 
of philosophy at this particular conference in common, and in sub- 
sequent discussions that same evening during dinner and on several 
odd moments later he told me of the growing work in connection 
with his employment by Sears as a labor relations specialist, par+ 
ticularly concerned with working with suppliers who were either 
major sources, some of which were wholly owned or, I believe, par- 
tially owned, and where they had a substantial interest, and that the 
load was getting impossible to carry; that he had but one assistant 
and that in some instances the amount of assistance that had been 
rendered in order to secure the continuing flow of merchandise to 
Sears was such a serious problem and was a problem, as a matter of 
fact, that the suppliers themselves should undertake a part. 

He, therefore, had been considering setting up a clinic type of oper- 
ation in which there would be a staff of people of related specialty 
occupations, personnel administration, National Labor Relations 
Board experience, actual labor relations, negotiations, and so forth; 
that for the time being it would operate relatively on a shoestring 
until it would get underway; that he would not be personally a part 
of it or on its payroll, which proved to be the case during the period 
of my association. 

He suggested that the reputation which had been achieved, essen- 
tially, by himself in labor circles and in management circles because 
of the caliber of work in behalf of Sears rather assured, he was confi- 
dent, acceptance on an increasing scale basis, but that it would by no 
means be limited to Sears, Roebuck activities or related activities, 
such as suppliers in which they had an interest beyond the security of 
the flow of merchandise. 1 

Mr. Kennepy. The initial reason for setting up this organiza- 
tion, as I understand, which was later to be known as Labor Rela- 
tions Associates, was as Mr. Shefferman described to you, the prob- 
lem of the suppliers of Sears, Roebuck and those Sears, Roebuck had 
some interest in ? 

Mr. Curr. That was his job at Sears. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was getting to be too big a job and he thought 
to set up a separate organization to deal with those firms in any 
labor problems that they might have? 

Mr. Currie. Permit me, please, Mr. Kennedy, to restate that with 
some amendment. The objective was not to serve Sears’ suppliers or 
the Sears organization, per se. The objective was to meet a rapidly 
expanding need in business and industry generally because of the in- 
creasing business activities and the problems attendant thereto, and 
it was felt with the reputation and contacts that had been established 
as Sears’ representatives there would be some initial business that 
would quickly gravitate to Labor Relations Associates. 

That would provide the nucleus for some acceptance, based on 
which there were high hopes, and which I shared equally. 

Mr. Kennepy. I understand the Labor Relations Associates ex- 
panded, but was the nucleus going to be the suppliers of Sears, Roe- 
buck plus those in which Sears, Roebuck had an interest ? 
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Mr. Currie. Probably the immediate business would be forthcoming 
from that source, things which he wasn’t able to handle because of 
the limitations of time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was going to be involved in it ? 

Mr. Currie. Well, originally, and after considerable discussion on 
this, it was determined that Gen. William I. Wester velt, former Chief 
of Ordnance, United States Army, and military attac hé in Paris, I 
believe a classmate at West Point of General Woods, who was then 
chairman of the board, of course, at Sears, and following General 
Westervelt’s retirement from the Army he went with Sears in some 
administrative capacity, particularly concerned with liaison with 
these suppliers with whom they were primarily concerned, sometimes 
officially acting as a member of the board, and sometimes simply as 
a friendly and helpful liaison person. 

Mr. Kennepy. General Westervelt had this contact with Sears and 
was then acting as liaison between Sears and the suppliers of Sears? 

Mr. Corre. I think he had just a matter of months previously re- 
tired from Sears again, having reached the required age limit, so he 
had no official connection. But there had been that association before. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he going to have a position / 

Mr. Currir. He was to be president. Then one Nathaniel S. Clark, 
a 1-time member of the National Labor Relations Board who, for rea- 
sons of health, as I understood it, had semiretired, though not com- 
pletely, accepted the vice presidency y. I was to be sec retary. 

The three of us would constitute the board of directors of the or- 
ganization. I believe that I was also treasurer, although on further 
thinking, I am not sure whether General Westervelt was president 
and treasurer and I was secretary, or whether I was treasurer and 
secretary, but it is relatively unimportant. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did the legal work to set the firm up? 

Mr. Currie. The firm of Lederer , Livingston, Kahn & Adsit, I 
think is the official title, a Chicago law firm of some consequence who 
are, I believe, primary counsel to ‘Sears, Roebuck. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was any fee paid to them for setting the company 
up? 

Mr. Currie. To the best of my recollection, during the time that I 
continued, which was relatively short after the actu: al incor poration, 
there was no bill rendered and no fee paid, nor did I hear a discussion 
of any, nor any supplementary arrangements. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you get the money to start your 
operation / 

Mr. Curriz. Well, the initial expense of locating space and all that 
sort of thing was primarily a matter of personal contribution by my- 
self, and some moneys I assume were contributed by Mr. Shefferman 
personally. 

Mr. Kennepy. After you were established, where did the money 
come from ? 

Mr. Currie. The first client fee, as I recall it, was in the amount 
of $10,000 from Sears, Roebuck, to make available the services of Labor 
Relations Associates to companies in which they had an interest. be- 
cause of being major merchandise sources. 

(At this point, Senator McNamara left the hearing room.) 
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Mr, Kennepy. Did Mr. Shefferman at that time have some very 
close contacts in various labor unions ¢ 

Mr. Currie. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who were they ? 

Mr. Currie. Well, of course, his very apparent close friendship with 
Mr. Beck was a matter which was at no time ever concealed and, in 
fact, was apparently mutually enjoyed. I never met Mr. Beck with 
him. I have been with Mr. Shefferman when there were numerous 
telephone conversations: and usually he was able to get through, if it 
was possible to reach him at all. 

Mr. Padway, who was at that time general counsel of the AFL 
and also general counsel of a number of their significant unions, 
principally, I think, the building trades and some “others; was also 
a personal friend of Mr. Shefferman’s, as evidenced by friendly con- 
versations when he was passing through New York, and some exchange 
of entertainment in their respective homes. 

I was present on one of those occasions. I found it a very stimu- 
lating afternoon, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long did you stay with them ? 

Mr. Currie. My services officially terminated on or about the Ist 
of January 1941. It could have been a matter of weeks prior to that, 
but not much. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ervin. I have a question. 

Did you not find Mr. Shefferman to be a very alert man mentally ? 

Mr. Currie. Exceedingly so. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. 


The Chatman. Thank you very much. 

The committee stands in recess until 2: 15. 

(Present at time of recess: Senators McClellan, Ervin, and Curtis.) 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m. the select committee rec essed, to recon- 
vene at 2:15 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Members of the select committee present at the convening of the 
session were Senators McClellan, Ives, and Curtis.) 

The Cuatrman. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Krennepy. Mr. Chairman, the attorney for the Whirlpool Co. 
at Marion has asked that we read the last paragraph ofthis stipula- 
tion into the record, which I would like to do. 

The Cuarrman. Has the whole stipulation been placed in the 
record ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I do not believe it has. Could we have it made an 
exhibit, and read that last paragraph ? 

The Crraman. This is what? 

Mr. Kennepy. A decision and order of the NLRB and its notice 
to all employees pursuant to the decision and order. 

The Cuarrman. This decision and order of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board may be made exhibit No. 13, together with the appendix 
to it, which is a notice to all employees pursuant to this decison and 
order. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 13” for refer- 
ence and may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 
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The Carman. Counsel, you may read into the record at this point 
the paragraph you referred to. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is the appendix A: Notice to All Employees, 
Pursuant to a Decision and Order. 

The last one on page 41s as follows: 

We will make whole Charles Litell and Joseph A. Beard for any loss of pay 
they may have suffered by reason of their discharge. The said Charles Litell 
has been offered) reinstatement to his former position without prejudice of senior- 
ity and other rights and privileges, but he has declined such offer. Said Joseph 
A. Beard does not desire reinstatement. 

The Cuatrman. Who is our witness? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have been going into activities 
of Whirlpool in Marion, Ohio, and this afternoon we will start and 
hope to finish this afternoon in the activities of Whirlpool in Clyde, 
Ohio. 

The first witness is Warren Pleister. 

The CHairman. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Puzisrer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF W. B. PLEISTER, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
PETER R. NEHEMKIS, JR. 


The Carman. Will you please state your name, your place of 
residence, and your business or occupation. 

Mr. Pretster. My name is Warren B. Pleister, P-l-e-i-s-t-e-r; I live 
at 210 Mulberry Street, Clyde, Ohio. My position, sir, is director of 
employee relations, of the Clyde division of the Whirlpool Corp. I 
am here today with counsel, Mr. Peter Nehemkis, of this city, sir. 

Mr. Nenemxis. Mr. Chairman, may it please the committee, my 
client asks leave of the committee to read a statement. 

The CHatrMan. We just now received the statement, I believe. 
When was this statement submitted to the committee ? 

Mr. Nenemxis. Upon your having just received it, sir. 

The CHarrman. Well, is counsel familiar with the rules of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Nevwemxis. Not with respect to any particular rule governing 
submission of statements; no, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Let me see. 

Rule 7. Any witness desiring to read a prepared or written statement in 
executive or public hearing shall file a copy of such statement with the counsel 
or chairman of the committee 24 hours in advance of the hearing, at which the 
statement is to be presented. The committee shall determine whether such 
statement may be read or placed in the record of the hearings. 

Mr. Nenemais. I regret to inform you that I must take full re- 
sponsibility for my ignorance of that rule, and tell you by way of 
extenuating circumstances that this statement was not ready within 
24 hours. 

The Cuarrman. Let the Chair glance at it. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to say that I believe, and I can’t be 
sure of this, that I told you when you visited my office that if you 
needed a statement or if you wanted to put a statement in that it 
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should be submitted 24 hours in advance. Mr. Salinger said that 
there is no question he told you on the telephone that if you wanted 
a statement in it should be in 24 hours in advance. 

Mr. Nenemxis. Are you challenging my veracity, Mr. Kennedy ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I am stating some bam and you can accept it any 
way you want. 

Mr. Newemxis. Your conception of fact and my conception of fact 
are quite different. I had addressed myself to the chairman. 

(At this point, Senator Ervin entered the hearing room. ) 

The Cuamman. Now, gentlemen, the Chair has been inclined to 
be very lenient with respect to this rule, but: here is the reason for the 
rule. One comes up and asks permission to read a statement. We 
know not what is in it. He can have anything in there, something 
irrelevant, something to take up the time of this committee and some- 
thing wholly improper, and there is justification for the rule. Unless 
I think someone is simply trying to take some advantage of us, I am 
inclined to waive the rule, if there is some good excuse for it. 

Now, I have not had time to read this statement and neither has 
any member of the staff. So it simply means we have to slow down 
here. Even after reading it, it is in the discretion of the attorney 
to proceed. You are an attorney, and it seems to me as a matter of 
diligence and duty, I may say, in representing your clients, you 
should acquaint yourself with the rules of the committee. I want 
to inquire, do we have plenty of these printed rules available upon 
request ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to have Mr. Salinger say what he 
told the attorney, if there is a question about it, Mr. Chairman. I 
have not read the statement and I am sure there is nothing objection- 
able in it, but it does seem to me he was down in the office and he 
could have gotten a copy of the rules of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Have you inquired for a copy of the rules of the 
committee and have been denied them ? 

Mr. Nenema«is. I have not inquired for any such rules, no; and 
I regret to say I am not aware of them, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. We have this come up, and most people comply 
with this rule. Attorneys usually familiarize themselves with the 
procedures that are to be followed in a hearimg insofar as they can 
do so. We are going to be lenient with you and let you read this 
statement, but this is not setting any precedent. We intend to en- 
force this rule and compel its observance insofar as it is necessary 
at least. to do so, to protect this committee from any imposition. I 
do not say that any such is implied, or Iam not implying that any 
imposition ‘is attempted here, but this rule has full justification, and 
it is absolutely necessary for this committee to function properly. 

All right, sir, we are going to let you read your statement. Pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Pretsrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I might say that my 
only reason for wanting to read this statement was one of cooper- 
ation with the committee, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. One of what? 

Mr. Pieidrer. Cooperation with the committee, sir. 

The CrHatrMan. We are glad to have your cooperation, but you 
put us in an awkward situation here, and someone else will come 
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along and want to read a statement and it becomes questionable 
about the propriety of it. Then one might say, “Well, you let some- 
one else read one, and you are setting a precedent.” I am not set- 
ting a precedent and 1 want that definitely understood. Proceed. 

Mr. Pierster. Thank you, sir. As I have sat here for the past 
day or so since I have been in Washington and listened to these 
hearings and read about them, I have the impression that the reason 
a company desires to keep a union from representing the employees 
is to depress the wage scale. I also have an impression, perhaps I 
am mistaken, that there is something wrong in opposing a union— 
in just the same way the union opposes the management with all the 
legal resources at its command. 

would like to discuss a case history which, in my opinion, proves 
that these propositions cen be utterly false. At the outset I would 
like to point out that my company operates in eight different com- 
munities.» They are referred to as divisions. Each division is au- 
tonomous. Each division decides its own labor policies among other 
things. 

First, a brief background. 

I;would like to tell you about Clyde, Ohio, where the Clyde division 
of Whirlpool is located. Clyde is a small country town of about 4,000 
people. It is located some 80 miles from Cleveland. The town is 
situated in the heart of a farming district. Many of the Clyde divi- 
sion employees own their own farms, which they work in their off 
hours. 

Before Whirlpool Corp. came to Clyde in 1952, the employees of 
the former company—the Clyde Porcelain Steel Corp.—held an 
NLRB election to determine whether or not they would affiliate with 
a union. The employees rejected the union by a vote of about 7 to 1. 

The management of Clyde Porcelain Steel set a pattern for us. 
They opposed the union with every resource at their command. Asa 
matter of fact, when the election was over, the former president of 
the Clyde Porcelain Steel Corp. received a citation from the American 
Public Relations. Association for his outstanding and imaginative 
handling of thiscampaign. Out of that election in 1950 there emerged 
a pattern—a pattern for the management, a pattern for the employees, 
a pattern for the community. This pattern kept the unions out of 
Clyde. 

Senator Ives. I would like to raise a question there. You mean this 
gentleman received a citation for trying to prevent a plant from being 
organized ¢ 

Mr. Pieister. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ives. From the American Public Relations Association; 
they gave a citation for antilabor activity ? 

Mr. Puetster. I think it was in the relations of handling the material 
for the campaign, sir. 

Senator Ives. That isn’t what you say, and what you have here. 
You have a citation, apparently, for the results. In other words, they 
voted it down 7 to 1, did they not ? 

Mr. Prerster. That is correct. 

Senator Ives. That is why he got the citation, was it not? 

Mr. Puetstrer. I believe so, sir. 

Senator Ives. I did not realize we had an outfit in the United States 
that was as antilabor as all of that, running around the country giving 
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citations to people that are trying to prevent labor organizations from 
having unions in plants. I would like to get that cleared up and find 
out the rest of this thing. 

Mr. Puetster. I do not have the citation of Colonel Stokes with me, 
but it was widely publicized in the newspapers. 

The Cuarrman. At any rate, he got a citation from this agency, or 
this association. 

Mr. Pietster. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ives. For preventing them from organizing. 

The CratrmMan. We can all draw on our imaginations. 

Do you have anything to say, Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curris. I think not. 

The Cuatrman. We will proceed. 

Mr. Pretster. In 1956, the employees of the Clyde division, in an 
election conducted by the National Labor Relations Board, voted 8 to 1 
against union affiliation. We consented to this election because we 
were confident that we would win it. 

The Cuarrman. Is that the only reason ? 

Mr. Puetster. That isthe reason, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Puetstrer. I think it is reasonable to assume that, if there had 
been any improprieties during the campaign prior to this election, 
those circumstances would have come under the scrutiny of the NLRB. 
It seems to me that, had there been the slightest impropriety in this 
election, the unions would have protested. No objections were made 
to this election by either the NLRB or the International Association of 
Machinists. 

At the Clyde division we manufacture wringer washers, automatic 
washers, and household ironers. The employees of this division enjoy 
average straight-time earnings of $2.39 per hour—a rate which is one 
of the highest in our area, as well as in the entire appliance industry. 
The benefit programs provided by our company, as, for example, life 
insurance, medical care, and pensions, rank with the best programs 
in the most highly organized industries in this country today. 

In addition, the Clyde division offers its employees benefits which are 
not common in industry. This division furnishes the employees with 
recreational facilities through the medium of a 32-acre park which 
features one of the finest swimming pools in northwestern Ohio. We 
have organized athletic programs for those employees desiring to par- 
ticipate in this kind of activity. We provide educ ational oppor- 
tunities to employees in the way of scholarships to colleges and uni- 

versities. We have night classes at our plant and, in conjunction with 
the educational system in our communities, we provide opportunities 
for improvement in such fields as blueprint reading, mathematics, 
speech courses, and shop practices. There are courses in the art of 
tool and die work, electronics, and metallurgy. These courses extend 
for 36 months of expert instruction and job | training. 

We believe that life also consists of the ability to appreciate. We 
provide an opportunity for our employees and their families to study 
painting under professional art instructors. Many of our employees 
have exhibited their works not only in our plant but throughout the 
country. 
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I mention these things to indicate that it is possible in our industria} 
system to provide an abundance of the good things of this life without 
necessarily having a union take credit for them. 

Senator Ives. May I break in again? I want to point out several 
situations with which I am ne where there are no labor organ- 
izations, and I do not know about your setup there. From what you 
have already indicated, it reads well and it sounds good. One of the 
industries about which I am speaking is Endicott-Johnson. They 
take great care of their employees, and efforts have been made to 
organize Endicott-Johnson, but they have never been successful. 

‘Another one is Eastman Kodak, for almost exac tly the same rea- 
sons. Those happen to be two with which I am familiar. So, those 
things do exist. But I know of no concerted effort in either Endicott- 
Johnson or Eastman Kodak to prevent a union from organizing their 
plants. They do not try to stop it. I live not too far from there, and 
I never heard of it. I don’t know whether you tried to stop it or not, 
and you do not indicate in your statement, except in your reference 
to that other company there, where efforts were made, and the fellow 
received a medal of some kind for preventing it. But go ahead. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair would make this observation. I think 
it is commendable of any company, yours or any other, that will take 
into account the relation between the employer and the employee, and 
have a feeling for the employees; also undertake to provide them 
benefits that they really earn by devoted service, as they contribute 
to the success and profit of the business. I think any company or 
management that does that is to be complimented. I am not passing 
any judgment on this at the moment, but if more did that I think 
that they would have less problems with unions which they oppose. 
But go ahead. 

(At this point Senator McNamara entered the hearing room. ) 

Mr. Puieister. I agree with you 100 percent. Thank you, sir. 

Now, I would like to say something about Labor Relations Asso- 
ciates, and what we think of them. 

Let us look at some of the specific things LRA did for us at our 
Clyde division : 

1. Job evaluation. 

2. Wage surveys. 

3. Wage and salary administration. 

. Supervisory training. 
Opinion surveys. 
Incentive pay procedures. 

. Employee working conditions. 
Employee complaints. 
Personnel records. 

10, Employee application forms. 

11. Legal services. 

Now, who rendered these services from LRA? Here are the people 
who worked for us: Messrs. Nevitt, Wroblinski, Scott, Bachman, and 
Patterson. This work was done from April 1953 to June 1956. 

Now, there was still another type of work which LRA did for us: 
They counseled with us on the strategy and tactics of union organiza- 
tion. 

They helped us to present our case to our employees and to the 
community during the union election campaign of 1956. 
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Why did we need this particular type of assistance? To put it in 
plain English most of us in management at Clyde lacked this kind of 
experience. 

A union election campaign is very similar to a political campaign— 
it is no place for amateurs. 

Running a union election campaign is like nating a political cam- 
paign—it takes or ganization and lots of money 

The unions spend lots of money. 

Management also spends money. 

For weeks and months preceding the 1956 union-management elec- 
tion, the unions hom belived our employ ees daily with handouts, letters, 
leaflets, cartoons, pamphlets, and newspaper ads. 

Because of this steady bombardment, our employees wanted to know 
just where we stood on the issues re uised by the union. 

So we answered each and every issue with leaflets, handouts, car- 
toons, letters, pamphlets, and newspaper ads, 

There was one thing we could not match. We could not match the 
18 — union organizers brought in by the LAM—organizers who 
established committees to persuade our employees to vote for the 
union. 

These highly skilled organizers with their committees canvassed 
virtually every employee's home at all times of the day and night. 

Neither could we match the money which these organizers spent in 
Clyde to influence votes. 

Now I would like to tell you specifically what Messrs. Patterson and 
Nevitt—assigned to Clyde by LRA—did for us during the 1956 cam- 
paign. 

They evaluated the changing, day-to-day union tactics; and coun- 
seled with us on how to meet these shifting tactics. 

They reviewed daily the union’s bombardment of literature; and 
advised us how to answer it. 

They reviewed with us continuously, employee complaints and 
recommended corrective action in some cases. 

They held meetings with our supervisors to advise on what they 
et and could not say under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

They helped me to prepare newspaper oak pamphlets, handouts, 
ats. , which we were using to present the facts to our employees so that 
they could decide how they wanted to vote. 

After we learned of the existence of an employee vote “no” com- 
mittee, Mr. Walter Patterson worked with this group in the prepara- 
tion of their literature. 

To offset the union card-signing activity (which determines 
union strength) Mr. Patterson established what we commonly re- 
ferred to as the Gallup poll, to give us some indication of our own 
strength. ‘That is why we were able to consent to an election with 
confidence as to its outcome. 

And, finally, Mr. Patterson assisted in checking community reac- 
tions as to how successfully our campaign was progressing. 

For over 3 years of professional consulting service by LRA we 
averaged less than $25,000 of expenditures per year. 

We think this money was spent wisely. So do our employees and 
so does our community. 
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The Cuarrman. All right, sir. Is there anything you wish to add 
to your statement ? 

Mr. Pieisrer. I just would like to add that I would like to thank 
the committee for allowing me to read it, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We did that, and it is all right, but again this is 
not a precedent, and I do not want anybody to get that i impression. 

Senator Ives. Before he leaves the statement, I would like to ask 
him something about it. At the bottom of page 6, under No. 6, you 
say “After we » learned of the existence of an employee vote “no” com- 
mittee. Did you organize that committee? You say after you 
learned of the ‘existence of the committee. Who organized that vote 
“no” committee ? 

Mr. Preister. I would not know who organized it. 

Senator Ives. You did not know anything about it at all, and it 
just showed up on the horizon ? 

Mr. Pretster. Well, sir, I might say this, that during the course 
of the campaign, we had many employees, or I had many employees 
that came to my office, and actually asked me for counsel as to what 
they could do to answer the many leaflets that were being handed out 
at the gate. And in each instance, I counseled with these employees 
that as a representative of Whirlpool Corp., I could not give them 
any counsel, other than the fact that they had the perfect right to 
organize a committee if they so desired. 

Senator Ives. Tell me about these employees. You are a resident 
of Clyde, yourself ¢ 

Mr. Pretstrer. I am, sir. 

Senator Ives. Have you been there a good many years ? 

Mr. Pretsrer. I have lived in C lyde approximately 8 years, sir. 

Senator Ives. Eight years? 

Mr. Pietster. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ives. These employees of yours, were they all residents of 
Clyde, did they all originally reside in Clyde, or did they come from 
outside ¢ 

Mr. Prersrer. Sir, I would say that we draw from an area around 
Clyde, which is a small community. 

Senator Ives. It is in that vicinity ? 

Mr. Pretsrer. That vicinity, yes; sir. 

Senator Ives. Probably a 15- or 20-mile radius ¢ 

Mr. Pretstrer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ives. You knew all of these boys personally ¢ 

Mr. Puerster. I knew a lot of them. 

Senator Ives. Every one personally ? 

Mr. Puerstrer. A speaking acquaintance; yes, sir. 

Senator Ives. You have a small community there where you natu- 

rally would know these people. You are a little different from a large 
concern. where management doesn’t know the employees, or just a 
small number of them. But you do. 

Mr. Pieister. Yes, sir. I would like to point out to you, sir, that 
we do have some 2,500 employees in our plant, and it is rather difficult 
for me to know everybody. 

Senator Ives. Well, it would be in a 25-mile radius, besides. I 
understand that. 

Mr. Pietster. That is correct. 
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Senator Ives. But you were on speaking terms with a lot of them ? 

Mr. Purister. I know a lot of the employees in the plant. 

Senator Ives. And you say you had nothing to do’ with the vote 
“No” committee ? 

Mr. Pueisrper. No, sir. 

Senator Ives. You didn’t advise them one way or the other, or they 
didn’t ask you for your advice? 

Mr. Pueister. As a matter of fact, sir, the vote “No” committee, or 
whatever you term it 

Senator Ives. You termed it. 

Mr. Purisrer. Yes. Had been at Clyde in the other election in 1950, 
and on many different occasions, the employees themselves had formed 
groups to express their opinions. The fact of the matter is, sir, on 
one occasion I found it necessary to stop this action. This was when 
the UE was organizing our plant. I found that the employees had 
brought in several bushels of tomatoes, and when these people were 
showing up at the gates to ee their speeches, the tomatoes were 
being used all over the place. LI had to personally go out and stop that, 
sir. 

Senator Ives. Why did you think you had to employ LRA to stop 
this organizing? Apparently that is why you employed them; wasn’t 
it? To stop it? 

Mr. Prexisrer. Sir, the Clyde Porcelain Steel Corp. was merged 
with the Whirlpool Corp. in 1952. I don’t recall exactly, but at this 
particular time I think the employment was some four to five hun- 
dred people. We were suddenly faced with the problem of increasing 
our employment considerably, reorganizing our plant, of upgr ading 
many, many employees, of bringing in new supervision from other 
divisions of the Whirlpool Corp., from the Bendix plant, which we 
also purchased shortly after this, and other areas. 

Sir, blending this group into a hard-hitting production team was a 

real problem, going from 400 employees to F500 employees required 
a great deal of effort on our part. 

Senator Ives. Just a minute there. I can wnderstand that. That is 
amanagerial problem. . 

Mr. Pietster. ‘That is correct. 

Senator Ives. I don’t understand where a labor relations setup enters 
that, particularly. 

Mr. Puietster. Sir, at this particular time we brought in several 
outside consulting organizations. 

Senator Ives. Then LRA was only one that you had there ? 

Mr. Pietsrer. That is correct. 

Senator Ives. And this is what LRA was doing ? 

Mr. Pieister. That is correct. 

Senator Ives. And what they were doing to some extent was man- 
agerial ¢ 

Mr. Purisrer. That is correct. 

Senator Ives. Who were these other outfits you had working with 
you! 

Mr. Pieister. We had Ernst & Ernst. 

Senator Ives. They are accountants? 

Mr. Puieister. That is correct. But they also offer services in the 
area of establishing costs, accounting procedures, payroll procedures, 
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and we went through the whole gamut of reestablishing these par- 
ticular accounts in our accounting department. 

Senator Ives. Whoelse did you have besides Ernst & Ernst ¢ 

Mr. Pxetster. We also hired an engineering outfit. 

Senator Ives. Who were they ¢ 

Mr. Puetsrer. Childers, I believe it was. It was a local organiza- 
tion. 

Senator Ives. A local outfit ? 

Mr. Pietster. Yes. They were brought in to help us rearrange the 
actual, physical facilities of the plant. Using outside consultants 
is not an unusual procedure for our organization at all. We have 
used others. 

Senator Ives. I can understand that when it comes to the actual oper- 
ation of your plant in a combination of mergers such as you had there, 
but I cannot understand why you would get a labor relations outfit in 
there. 

Mr. Pueister. Sir, in my own particular instance, we at this par- 
ticular time had many problems in my own particular department. 
T had the responsibility of training some 100 new foremen that were 
being made. At this particular time I didn’t even have a training di- 
rector. I got one in later on. We had to set up a new job-evaluation 
program. “We were bringing in new products which called for the 
establishment of new rates. At this particular time, when I took over 
this department their records were very incomplete. For instance, 
one very minor thing that I can recall is that we didn’t even have 
proper application forms, and we had to redesign those and have those 
made up. 

Senator Ives. I know, but that hasn’t anything to do with labor re- 
lations, to speak of. 

Mr. Pueisrer. Sir, these were areas where they helped me. 

Senator Ives. Well, they seemed to have helped a lot of people in 
quite a lot of different ways, so far as I can find out. 

Mr. Pietster. I would like to point out, if I may, sir, that this 
organization has been used by the Whirlpool Corp. for a number of 
years on various problems. It is my belief and my under standing that 
this organization enjoyed a very, very high reputation in the labor 
field. They represented. some 300 very outstanding companies in this 
country, sir. And they offered a wide field of services. 

Senator Ives. Nobedy can dispute your statement there., I think 
they have been working with certain companies that have a good 
reputation as far as 1 know. But.on the other hand, I want. to get 
this very clear before I drop this whole thing. 

You, yourself, were opposed to your plant being organized, weren't 
you? 

Mr. Puieisrer. I would like to say this, I would like to answer it this 
way, if I may: As an individual, I am not antiunion. I did feel 
this, and I felt it very strongly, sir, that the unions had nothing to 
offer the employees at the C lyde division. 

Senator Ives. That may be. I mean, you may have taken that posi- 
tion. The recitation that you had to offer here, and I assume. you still 
have it, is very attractive. Nobody is arguing about that. But you 
wer opposed: to having your plant organized. 

Mr. Pueiseer, L.opposed it, yes, sir. 
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Senator Ives. You could see no point in its being organized ? 

Mr. Puietster. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ives. And you got this LRA in there and presumably they 
helped you in opposing it. 

Mr. Pieisrer. Sir, I would like to point out that we used these serv 
ices from 1953 until 1956, and we only had an election in 1956, sir. 

Senator Ives. What were you using their services for in 1953 to 
1956 ¢ 

Mr. Puieisrer. Sir, that was what my testimony was,.that we were 
using them for various things. 

On page 4, sir 

Senator Ives. Job evaluation, wage surveys, and all of that? 

Mr. Puetsrer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ives. And nobody was attempting to organize you during 
that period ? 

Mr. Pueisrer. We had spasmodic organizational drives. ‘The fact 
of the matter is I guess in our village we have seen most of the unions 
there at one time or another. 

Senator Ives. In other words, attempts were being made to organize 
your poe during all this period of time, is that right, from 1953 on, 
or before? 


Mr. Puxisrer. I don’t believe all during that period, sir. 

Senator Ives. Well, not, perhaps every second of it, but I mean off 
and on during that period of time. 

Mr. Pueisrer. Off and on, that is correct, sir. 

Senator Ives. And you employed these people, this LRA, for these 
purposes that you have enumerated here ‘ 


Mr. Punisrer. Yes. 

Senator Ives. But actually weren't they helping you in your oppo- 
sition to being organized / 

Mr. Pueisrer. Well, 1 would say this, Senator—— 

Senator Ives. I am not cirticizing you for opposing being organ- 
ized. You have a perfect right to do that. That is your priv ilege. 
But I am trying to find out about the role these birds were sions ing. 

Mr. Puersrer. Sir, they helped us on these matters that I listed ‘and 
also—— 

Senator Ives. I know they helped you on those, but did they not do 
some of these other things that I enumerated 4 

Mr. Prerster. I also said in this statement that I did use them in 
this union election. I stated that. 

Senator Ives. I know you stated that. 

Mr. Pueisrer. That is correct. 

Senator Ives. But what I am driving at is that they also helped you 
oppose other outfits from organizing you, too, didn’t they, during that 
period of time’ You say that per iodically efforts were being “made 
to organize you. 

Mr. Puiersrer. That is right. 

Senator Ives. Wasn’t LRA trying to help you in opposition to 
them ? 

Mr. Pirtstrer. That is right. 

Senator Ives. That is what I am trying to establish. In other 
words, preliminarily they were with you for ‘the purpose of preventing 
you from being organized ; were they not ? 
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Mr. Preisrer. I take exception to the word “preliminarily.” But 
we used them ; yes. 

Senator Ives. Thank you. 

The Cuarman. Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. These 18 union organizers: is that the number that 
were active in this 1956 campaign ¢ 

Mr. Prieister. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did they live in Clyde / 

Mr. Puietster. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did they live in the vicinity of Clyde, in the area 
from which you recruited your employees ¢ 

Mr. Preisrer. I knew none of these men, but to my knowledge, none 
of them lived in the area where we draw our employees from. 

Senator Curtis: There is one statement that I would like to express 
myself on for the record. I do not believe that I can subscribe to the 
doctrine that efforts to oppose the unionization of a plan is antil: abor, 
per se. There may be many, many instances where to oppose the 
uionizing of a shop i is an antilabor move. But likewise, there may be 
situations where it is to the credit, and it is a prolabor attitude to 
oppose unionization. We had information here in past hearings at 
great length about situations where shops were unionized to the disad- 
vantage of the workers. So I just wish to disassociate myself with the 
statement made by the senior Senator from New York when he used 
the term “antilabor.” It might have been antiunion. 

Senator Ives. Mr. Chairman, as long as I am being dragged into 
this, I would like to have the Senator yield a minute and get this 
thing straightened out. I am not criticizing the opposition to or- 
ganizing plants by racketeers, gangsters, or anybody of that type 
who has come before us at all. I am talking about opposition to 
legitimate labor organizations who are trying legitimately to or- 
ganize plants and companies. That is what I was talking about and 
refer ring to. 

Senator Curtis. I understand that. I do not wish to take the 
time of the committee, but the point is that even if everybody is 
honest and legitimate, there can still be a difference of opinion as to 
what situations will best serve the workers. 

When the workers vote 7 to 1 and 8 to 1, I certainly do not believe 
that the workers themselves can be charged with being antilabor. 

The Cratrman. Let’s proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. As we develop this, Mr. Chairman, from this wit- 
ness I do not expect to develop whether he or the company is pro- 
union or antiunion. Whichever way they are is legitimate. The 
question is about so-called spontaneous committees set up by the 
company, financed by the company, whose literature is supplied by 
the company, and it looks like all of this material comes from the 
company, that is what we are inquiring into. It is not that the 
company’s sentiments are against the union. But that constitutes 
an unfair labor practice when the company takes those actions against 
the union. That is what we are inquirmeg into. 

The CuHatrman. The question arises here, what we want to develop 
is exactly what this company did in connection with its opposition 
to attempts to organize its plant. Let’s get all of the facts about it, 
and each one can draw their own conclusions as to whether any acts 
or any part of them, were unfair practices. Proceed. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Was there literature put. out by this so-called vote 
“no” committee? I am not asking you about any literature put out 
by yourself. Was there literature put out by the vote “no” com- 
mittee ¢ 

Mr. Pieister. I am sure there was. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did the company finance any of that literature? 

Mr. Preister. Mr. Kennedy, I was never given any bills directly 
for this. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just answer the question. I am not asking whether 
you were given the bills directly for it. We have been through with 
W hirlpool i 1 Marion. You people must know what. was going on. 
Can you answer the question: Did you finance the literature that 
was put out by this committee ¢ 

Mr. Puetsrer. I am sure that in one way or another it was financed 
by our organization, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was financed through the representative from 
LRA, was it not? Mr. Patterson / 

Mr. Pretsrer. I cannot. answer that specifically, but. I believe that 
it was, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Don’t you know that it was, and that is what he 
was doing down there ¢ 

Mr. Pieisrer. Yes, I know what Mr. Patterson was doing down 
there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Don’t you know that is what he was doing, that he 
was working and getting literature out ¢ 

For instance, this literature. 

Mr. Preisrer. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you seen this before ? 

Mr. Pieisrer. I have seen some of it, I am sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you identify this? 

The Cuarrman. The Chair presents to you 4 cartoons, 3 of them on 
white sheets and 1 on a yellow sheet. Please examine these and see if 
you recognize them and identify them. 

(Documents handed to witness, who conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Pteisrer. I have seen these before ; yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. You have seen them before ? 

Mr. Preiser. I have, sir. 

The Cuamman. Do you know the origin of them ? 

Mr. Pueistrer. I am sorry, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know the origin of them? Where did they 
originate ? 

Mr. Puirister. I think each one of these is identified with a state- 
ment on the bottom “Whirlpool Employees Vote ‘No’ Committee,” sir. 

The Cramman. They may be made exhibits Nos. 14-A, B, C, 
and D. 

(The cartoons referred to were marked “Exhibits 14—A, 14-B, 
14-C, and 14—D” for reference, and will be found in the appendix on 
pp. 6224-6227.) 

The Crarrman. I think the pertinent question is this: 

Was the supplying and distributing of that material paid for by 
the Whirlpool Co., either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Pretsrer. I think that it was; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Also, in addition 
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Mr. Puietster. Mr. Chairman, my counsel has asked to confer with 
me. May I have permission to talk to him ? 

The CnarrmMan. You may confer with your counsel. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Pietster. Mr. Chairman, my counsel has called to my attention 
a case which I am quite familiar with, commonly referred to as the 
Cleveland Trust case, in which Judge Allen of the Sixth Circuit Court 
made a ruling on a matter of this particular kind. This was the case 
that we based our judgment on for the payment of these literatures. 
Could I read this? 

The Cuatrman. The Chair is not saying, and I do not presume the 
committee is saying, except as they have individual opinions—the 
Chair is not saying at this time that what you have done violated the 
Taft-Hartley law, or was.an unfair labor practice. What the commit- 
tee wants to do is simply get the facts of this case so that it may weigh 
them, and ascertain whether it does constitute an unfair labor practice 
under existing law. And, if it does not, whether it should, and 
whether a law should be enacted to prohibit it. That is what we are 
weighing, the question of what legislation should be had to get this 
thing straightened out, so that management and labor organizations 
will be on a comparative level or equal basis and prevent improper 
practices on either side. Let’s get the facts. That is all we want to do. 

Mr. Puieisrer. At the same time, sir, I sure would like to give any 
testimony that I could to make you believe that I did this thing based 
upon some laws and we were not trying to violate any of the laws 
as we understand them. 

The CuarrmMan. We can proceed with that assumption, that you 
thought you were within the law. Iam not saying you were not. 

All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you paying for some of this literature directly ? 

Mr. Preisrer. That literature that was prepared by me and by my 
staff was paid for directly. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you pay for it? Where did you get it 
printed up ? 

Mr. Puetsrer. Well, sir, we ran full-page newspaper ads— 

Mr. Kennepy. No; I mean the literature for the vote “no” com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Pretster. The literature for the vote “no” committee, I believe, 
was printed by the Green Springs Echo newspaper. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that where Mr. Patterson was also getting his 
literature printed up ? 

Mr. Ptetsrer. I really couldn’t answer that, Mr. Kennedy, where 
Mr. Patterson was getting his. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that Mr. Patterson was setting 
up this committee when he was down there 

Mr. Pieisrer. Did I understand Mr. Patterson was setting up the 
committee / 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Puetster. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not? 

Mr. Pretster. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t know anything about that ? 

Mr. Preister. Mr. Kennedy, again I would like to say that we had 
had this type of thing on several different occasions in the past his- 
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tory of the company, whereby the employees themselves expressed 
their beliefs by such committees as these. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Patterson had been there in prior years also; 
had he not ? 

Mr. Pueister. He had not been there in 1948 and 1950. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there a committee called the vote “no” com- 
mittee at that time? 

Mr. Pretster.. There was, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. With the same name? 

Mr. Puietsrer. There was, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1948 and 1950? 

Mr. Puietster. In the 1950 elections. 

Mr. Kennepy. And LRA had nothing to do with it ? 

Mr. Pueister. Yes, sir. The NLURA—— 

Mr. Kennepy. No; the LRA. 

Mr. Pueisrer. They were not there at that time. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you people have anything to do with the estab- 
lishment or support of that committee? 

Mr. Pretster. No, sir. It was the same type of thing that we had 
here. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why would you decide that you would support 
this committee, as you were doing ? 

Mr. Prietsrer. Mr, Kennedy, maybe this sounds a little corny, but 
in my job at the Clyde division the employees come to me for many, 
many problems. We don’t have many lawyers in town. We are a 
small community. We are rather close. am brought all kinds 
of problems, divorce cases, financial cases—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Let me tell you what puzzles me. You say the 
employees came to you about the union and asked you to counsel 
them. You told them that you could not counsel with them 

Mr. Pueister. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. That you could not advise them. But at the same 
time, you were making up and financing their operation. 

Mr. Pueister. After the committee was composed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you mean after the committee was composed, 
you felt you could advise them, could finance their operations ? 

Mr. Preisrer. If I could, I would like to read this. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to see it. 

Mr. Pieister. May I read it? 

Mr. NenemMxis. Why don’t you permit the witness—— 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to examine the document. 

Mr. Nenemxis. Will you take this to Mr. Kennedy and ask him 
to read that paragraph that is marked, please. 

Mr. Kennepy. Has this anything to do with an employees’ com- 
mittee? This says “initiated by the employees themselves.” If this 
committee is initiated, and that is the point of this, if this committee 
is initiated by you or by your agent, it certanly doesn’t fall within 
this case. I can understand if the committee is set up by the em- 
ployees themselves. But that is not true in this case. 

Mr. Pietster. Mr. Kennedy, I take exception to that. This is true 
in this case. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know what Mr. Patterson had to do with 
the setting up of this committee? 
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Mr. Puristrer. Do I know what he had to do? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Pietster. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He never discussed that with you ? 

Mr. Preisrer. We discussed it, yes. 

Mr. Kennupy. Did he tell you that he had gotten the employees to 
set up this committee ? 

Mr. Pietster. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he deny it? 

Mr. Pietstrer. Nor did he deny it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he say he brought these employees to Mr. 
Audritsch ? 

Mr. Preisrer. He told me Mr. Audritsch had a group of employees 
who wanted to form a vote “no” committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he did not say that he made a suggestion to 
Mr. Audritsch as to who should be on that committee ? 

Mr. Pueisrer. He did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. We will have further testimony on that. 

Mr. Puetsrer. Very well. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to go through the Labor Relations 
Associates bills. When did this drive start down there—in 1955? 

Mr. Pretster. I really couldn’t answer that specifically, sir. It 
was some timein 1955. Idon’tknowexactly. — _ 

Mr: Kennepy. Wasn’t it about April or May 1955? 

Mr. Purisrer. I really can’t recall the exact dates, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. I see, for instance, the bills in April of 1955 Labor 
Relations Associates are $1,500. That is for April. Then for June 
it is $2,500, when the campaign was going. July was $3,500. August 
was $4,200. September was $3,800. October was $3,900. Novem- 
ber it was $3,100. December was $3,600. January was $3,700. Feb- 
ruary was $4,800. Then in the month of the election it was $8,500. 

What was going on that all of this money needed to be spent down 
there in Clyde? 

Mr. Preister. Well, I made the statement we were having a union 
campaign. 

Mr. Kennepy. What sort of things were they doing there, this Mr. 
Patterson ? 

Mr. Puieister. What sort of things was Mr. Patterson doing? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Puieisrer. Mr. Patterson was advising me. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were these extra expenses for ? 

The advice might cost half that much. But these were extra dis- 
bursements. What was all of that for? 

Mr. Preister. I really couldn’t answer, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You couldn’t answer that? 

Mr. Preisrer. I would think that part of this money was being 
spent for the preparation 

Mr. Kennepy. That what? 

Mr. Puetster. I would believe, and I couldn’t answer specifically, 
but I would believe that part of these moneys was being spent for lit- 
erature such as you had here. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand he was out entertaining your 
employees to try to convince them not to join the union 4 
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Mr. Pixister. I would think this would bea very legical thing to 
suppose. Actually, the taking out of employees at our plant i is not a 
union occurrence at all. 

The Cuarrman. At this point the Chair would like to present. to you 
these invoices, bills rendered. ‘There are quite a number of them in 
this group which are all attached. 

Please identify the photostatic copies of them so that they may be 
made an exhibit. Some of them the counsel has referred to in inter- 
rogating you already. Do you recognize those as Photostatic copies of 
the bills that you received ¢ 

(Documents handed to w itness. ) 

Mr. Puertster. Sir, I think that we furnished these to the committee. 

The Cuarirman. I think so. I just want to get them identified for 
the record. 

Mr. Puirister. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. That group of documents may be made exhibit No 
15 for reference only. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 15” for refer- 
ence and may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if Mr. Patterson made up a general 
plan of attack as to how to deal with the union problem? Did he ever 
tell you about that? 

Mr. Preisrer. A general plan of attack ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Against the union; how to deal with them. 

Mr. Puirrster. Yes. We talked about the tactics of the union on 
many occasions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. The tactics that you were to use against them, 
did you ever talk about that? 

Mr. Pretsrer. I am sure we must have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he ever show you this plan / 

Mr. Pieister. What plan is this? 

Mr. Krennepy. You will see it ina second, 

The CuHarrman. The Chair hands you three pages of notations, 
pencil notations, which counsel has referred to as a plan. I ask you 
to examine these three sheets of paper, pages 1, 2, and 3, and see if you 
identify them. 

(At this point Senator Ervin withdrew from the hearing room.) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Puietstrer. I have never seen this before, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You have never seen that before ? 

Mr. Pueister. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know that that came out of the files of your 
company ¢ 

Mr. Preisrer. That came out of the files of my company ? 

Mr. Kennepy. It came out of the files of the Shefferman Co., the 
Whirlpool-Clyde file, at the Shefferman Co., Chicago, Il. 

The CHarrman. Do you know whose hi ndwr iting it is ? 

Mr. Piersrer. I couldn’t identify the handwriting. My counsel 
asked me if I could, and I said I couldn't. 

Mr. Nenemxis. I wish the Chair would rule on whether the char- 
acterization by your distinguished counsel correctly stated the facts. 
Where did the document which was shown to the witness come from ? 
The statement was made, from our files. 
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The Cuarrman. I made that statement erroneously. That’ has been 
corrected by counsel. 

Mr. Neuemxis. I am glad to have that on the record. 

The Carman. That is on the record. I' made the statement 
erroneously. I thought it came from your files, but I understand it 
came from the Shefferman files. May I ask you, Do you recognize 
the handwriting? 

Mr. Puetster. I do not, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you recognize the plan that you used down there? 
Did you read it? 

Mr. Pieister. We followed some of those things; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did follow it? 

Mr. Pietster. Not the plan as such. We followed some of the pro- 
cedures, yes. 

The Cuarrman. This document that has been exhibited to the wit- 
ness for his inspection may be made exhibit No. 16. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 16” for 
reference and may be found in the files of the seleet committee.) 

The Cuatrman. You may read it and ask him questions about it as 
to what part he followed. 

Mr. Kennepy. It says— 


No. 1. Find lawyer and guy who will set up the vote “no” committee. 


The Cuatrman. That is the No. 1 item on what counsel has referred 
to asa plan. I assume it means instructions to your company from 
the ialomenn folks as to how to conduct this opposition to the union’s 
attempt to organize. 

As he reads them, you will be asked if you followed that instruction. 

Mr. Kennepy (reading) : 


Find lawyer and guy who will set up vote “no” committee. 


The Cuarrman. Is that part of the instructions and counsel that 
you received from Shefferman’s representative that you followed ? 

Mr. Pretster. Sir, if I recall correctly in this particular matter, 
this was suggested to us and we turned it down. 

The Cuatrman. That suggestion you turned down? 

Mr. Preister. We did, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You did not follow it. You recall] the suggestion 
having been made? 

Mr. Pretster. I think it was talked about. That is correct. 

The Cnarrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy (reading) : 

No. 2. Little later, who are your leaders on inside and outside. Neilsen, find 
leaders and sway them. 

Mr. Pietster. Who is Mr. Neilsen, may I ask? 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. Was he an employee of your company ¢ 

Mr. Pretister. I don’t recall having any Neilsen in our employment 
lists. In fact, Iam quite certain. ' 

Mr. Kennepy (reading) : 


Going to lecal Legion post. Get material from them. They are willing to 
let us use and we will turn it over to the vete “‘no” committee. 
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Did he speak to you about going to the local American Legion post 
and getting material from them to turn over to the vote “no” com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Puxisrer. I believe, Mr. Kennedy, that in 1954, when the UE 

was conducting a campaign of organization, the American Legion 
was also conducting a campaign on un-American activities. I would 
think that that is what that notation refers to. 

(At this point Senator Ives withdrew from the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. This might cast more light. It is m parentheses 
and says: 

Give American Legion material we have and let vote “no” committee get it 
from Amer:can Legion. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, that would imply, maybe, that you 
had gotten that material in 1954, and you had the material in your 
possession. The suggestion is that you give it back to the Legion so 
that the vote “no” committee can say that. they got it from the Legion. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Puetster. I don’t know what the notation is referring to in 
regards to getting information from us, unless it was some materials 
that had been left with me by the State attorney general’s office on 
un-American activities. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why would you handle it by this, again, Se ae 
of giving it to the American Legion and then etting the vote ‘ 
committee to go to the American Legion and get it from them! 

Mr. Purisrer. Mr. Kennedy, I did not give the American Legion 
any materials. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was this suggested to you, the idea given to you! 

Mr. Pieister. Not about the American Legion; no, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is what it says. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Kennedy, what is the date of that paper? 

Mr. Kennepy. There is no date on the paper. 

Senator Curtis. Has that been established as instructions delivered 
to Whirlpool, or is it a memorandum from the Sheffermans? 

Mr. Kennepy. It is a memorandum taken from the Sheffermans’ 
files. It was in the folder dealing with Whirlpool at Clyde, Ohio. 
I am asking this witness questions as to whether these instructions, 
this memorandum of instructions, were followed by the operators at 
Clyde, Ohio, in dealing with the union there. It says here— 
material to use: Communism, un-Americanism, destroying our country. Gen- 
eral: Attack and then pin them down when get closer to an issue. Hit leaders 
toward last. Save merchants toward last 'til gets hot. 

4. Rotating committee actively going. May consider in few weeks to intro- 
duce them job analysis. Build up supervisors. 

Then it says about the UE: 


Don't dignify them. Call them bums and hoodlums, “cheap, common bums.” 

Don't argue wage differential. Don’t answer it. Stay away from it. Ridi- 
cule leaders. 

5. Keep your foremen meeting and we'll stay in with job analysis. We'll 
tell foremen what to say and do. 

6. Same merchants, also clergy. When time comes, will take everybody and 
give it final drive. 

7. Build up case against union first then throw them out. Let owner of 
building find out about being Communist from American Legion. 

8. Might be wise to get a few boys pay them for time lost, to visit the 
homes, from vote “no” committee. 

9. Don't look for any help from the FBI. Only chance is your own employees. 
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Did you follow that plan ¢ 

Have you any-of the job analyses! Have you any reports that Mr. 
Patterson made on the job analyses ? 

The Crainman. ‘Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. I wanted to be clear about one thing. 

This UE union—is that the labor union that has been referred to 
in various congressional committee hearings questioning some of their 
personnel as bein Communists? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Senator Curris. Was there any findimg by the Department of 
Justice ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think it is generally accepted as be mg Communist 
dominated. 

Senator Curtis. Was that one of the unions involved in this plant? 

Mr. Kennepy,. It was in 1953, I believe. 

Mr. Preisrer. 1954 and 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. The UE and IUE were then making a drive? 

Mr. Preisrer.. The UE was the one that was conducting the major 
drive at that, particular time. I believe also that the LUE was also 
there on, occasions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any of these reports that Mr. Patterson 
prepared? Do you have; any written reports that he prepared / 

Mr. Pietster. On what subjects 

Mr. Kennepy. For instance, job evaluation. 

Mr. Puieisrer. We have a complete job evaluation setup, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, but have you any reports that he prepared for 
you’ 

Mr. Prieister. There were no reports. It was put into a complete 
operating procedure, with quite a substantial manual that went with it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any reports that he prepared for you? 

Mr. Pietsrer. Not separate reports. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any reports that he prepared for you 
on wage surveys? Have you written reports by Mr. Patterson of wage 
surveys ¢ 

Mr. Preisrer. I am sure that many of his suggestions are in the 
manual today. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes; but do yow have any written reports from Mr: 
Patterson on the wage surveys / 

Mr. Pietster. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you any written reports from Mr. Patterson 
on wage and salary administration ? 

Mr. Pueister. On w age and salary / 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you got written reports from him ? 

Mr. Pieisrer. If youc onsider the manuals as part of the report that 
was finally completed from this, I have. 

Mr. Kennepy. I want to find out whether you have any written 
reports from him on any of these 11 matters. I want to find out if 
he ever gave you a written report on any of them. 

Mr. Pueister. It is possible that he could have. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know of any written report that he gave you 
on any of these matters ? 

Mr. Pieisrer. No, sir. 
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Senator McNamara. Are you ready to proceed ? 

Mr. Pieister. I am, Senator, and thank you very much. 

Mr. Kennedy, counsel has advised me that I should again stress the 
point that .we ‘do have complete and full administr ative manuals on 
these things that have been listed here, and that Mr. Patterson did 
work w ith me on many occasions in preparing these things. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever write a draft of any section of that? 

Mr. Puietsrer. I am sure that was the case. 

Mr. Kennepy. I want to find out whether you have any written 
material that he prepared at all on these matters. 

Mr. Nenemxis. May I address Senator McNamara? I respectfully 
take exception. When a witness states that he has no knowledge and 
supplies to the committee the state of the facts, the state of facts with 
which he is familiar, then I do not think that counsel is within his 
proper rights in pursuing a preconceived theory of what he seeks to 
obtain. T he witness has stated that he has no familiar ity with written 
reports, and he has testified that the work done and the objects with 
which he was assisted represent manuals. 

Senator McNamara. Why does he not answer the question? He 

‘an say he does not have the information. I do not know what the 
protest is for, and I don’t understand what you are objecting to. He 


can just repeat; he does not know. Do you have any written reports 
by Mr. Patterson at all ¢ 


Mr. Pieisrrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. Now, did you ever find a breakdown or 
get a breakdown from Mr. Patterson, or from the LRA, as to how he 
was spending these amounts of money ¢ 

Mr. Pueisrer. I did not, sir. I had the invoices, as you presenteu 
them here to me, to examine, and that was all, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. For instance, in August of 1955, company fees were 
$2,300, but, above that, he disbursed $1,975.25. Could you tell us 
where that went ? 

Mr. Pieisrer. I cannot. 

Mr. Kennepy. And, in September of 1955, the fee was $2,100, but 
he disbursed down in Clyde, Ohio, $1,742.09. Where did that money 
go! 

Mr. Pieistrer. As I have testified, I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. We go on, $2,000 in October disbursements, and in 
November $1,800, and $2,200 in December, $5,300 in March. Where 
would he spend all of that money’ You don’t know that ? 

Mr. Pieisrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all for that. 

The Cuamman. Allright,sir. Thank you very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Senator Curtis. Pardon me. I have a question. 

Did the vote “no” committee of 1950 and prior years have some of 
the same members that continued throughout the later years ¢ 

Mr. Pieisrer. Senator Curtis, I would not be able to answer that. 
T really don’t know. 

Senator Curtis. When did your company take over that plant ? 

Mr. Pueister.. The Whirlpool Corp. took over the plant after April 


1, 1952. However, I was a former employee of the Clyde Porcelain 
Steel Corp. 
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Senator Curtis. Not inthe capacity you are now. 

Mr. Puetster. No, not at that particular time. My job was material 
handling, sir. 

Senator Curtis. It was your understanding that they had such a 
committee ? 

Mr. Pretsrer. Yes; there was literature distributed at that time, 
too, sir. 

The Carman. All right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Audritsch, will you come around, please? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Auprirscu. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LOUIS AUDRITSCH 


The CuarrMan. State your name and your place of residence, and 
your business or occupation. 

Mr. Aupritscu. My name is Louis Audritsch, Green Springs, Ohio, 
and I edit and publish a weekly newspaper in that town, which is 
near Clyde, Ohio. 

The Cuatrman. Do you waive counsel ? 

Mr. AvupritscH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Audritsch, you have a printing company as well 
as operating a newspaper ? 

Mr. Avupritscu. I publish a newspaper and also a job printer. 

Mr. Krennepy. Are you familiar with the so-called vote “no” com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Aupritscn. Definitely. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us how that committee came into 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Avupritscn. Yes. I talked to the man sitting at your left yes- 
terday in that regard, Mr. Salinger, and I told him at that time that 
I could figure only one answer, but the names used in the vote “no” 
committee must have been, and I did not state it as a fact, and I think 
that you will recall that, must have been given to me by personnel. 
I could figure no other way for it. 

Mr. Kennepy. What personnel ? 

Mr. Avupritscn. Personnel at the Whirlpool. 

At that moment I assumed that, you understand, and I was trying 
to recall it. However, after I talked to the man to your left I was 
then talking to the boy that was with me from Clyde, Ohio, who you 
probably call the chairman of the vote “no” committee, and he told 
me that he came up with the names. You understand, I could not 
recall it definitely. So he tells me that he came up with the names, 
and he knew that three boys on the committee, and he knew how they 
felt about unionizing Clyde. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he says that he gave you the names? 

Mr. Avupritscu. That is what he told me. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that you were in error yesterday when you talked 
to us? 

Mr. Avprirscu. Well, I put it out as an answer I was not sure of. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, did you work with the vote “no” committee 
after that? 
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Mr. AvupritscH. Definitely. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did? 

Mr. AupritscH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you print some of the literature used ? 

Mr. AvupritscH. I presume I printed all of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. How was that ordered, that literature? 

Mr. AupritscH. What do you mean? 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you come to print it, and what occurred, 
and what happened ? 

Mr. AuprirscH. You mean who wrote it or ordered it ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. AupritscH. Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Krennepy. Could you tell us about that; how did you meet Mr. 
Patterson ? 

Mr. Avupritscu. I don’t know whether I could place that or not. It 
could be he just came into my shop as any other customer would, and 
I can’t recall that. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he said he wanted some printing done ? 

Mr. AvuprirscH. Now wait a minute. After the vote “no” commit- 
tee was into effect is when he ordered this printing and when he and I, 
in fact, cooperated in it. 

Mr. Krennepy. He came in and said he was doing the ordering for 
the vote “no” committee ? 

Mr. AvupritscH. Now, wait a minute. 

Mr. Kennepy. You explain it in your own words. 

Mr. AupritscH. The committee was then in existence, and then he 
had to depend on somebody and Patterson and I were made for each 
other. He was looking for somebody or he could use somebody, and I 
was looking for someone, let us say, to take up the union side of this 
picture, or the company side, I should say. 

Mr. Kennepy. So what did he say to you, and what arrangements 
were made between Mr. Patterson and yourself ? 

Mr. AupritrscH. In what regard ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Regarding the literature and the operation of the 
committee. 

Mr. Avupritscu. Well, I might put it this way, that literature was 
planned and was printed, and delivered to the members of the vote 
“no” committee, and they passed it out. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who paid for that? 

Mr. AvuprirscuH. The Whirlpool Corp. 

Mr. Kennepy. They paid for all of it? 

Mr. AupritscH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Patterson pay for’ it directly ? 

Mr. Auprirscu. Oh, no. 

Mr. Kennepy. The bills wereall sent to the Whirlpool Corp. ? 

Mr. Avupritscn. That is right. I think I exhibited that to Mr. 
Salinger. 

Mr. Kennepy. But Mr. Patterson never paid for any of this litera- 
ture himself ? 

Mr. Aupritscu. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know what he was using these large sums 
of money for, then? 
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Mr. Avuprirscu. I would not have any knowledge of that whatso- 
ever, because I consulted and worked with Mr. Patterson strictly on 
the printing, and producing it, and delivering it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who would make up the drawings and the cartoons? 

Mr. Avupritrscu. I don’t know who did that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would he arrive at the printing establishment with 
those things? 

Mr. Avupritscn. It runs in my mind that the actual artwork was 
done by some nearby artist but I don’t know the man at all. I think 
I could say he comes from Fostoria, but I could not identify him. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you arrange to have the bills sent to the 
Whirlpool Co.? Who told you to do that? 

Mr. Auprirscu. Who told me to do that? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Aupritscn. I don’t believe I can answer that either. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about this? What function did the “no” 
committee have? 

Mr. AvprirscH. Primarily the distribution of literature. 

Mr. Kennepy. They would come by and pick it up ? 

Mr. Auprirscu. Or I would deliver it to them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they ever meet and discuss matters with you? 

Mr. Avprirscu. Yes; they met down in my house some evenings. 

Mr. Kennepy. Other than that? 

Mr. AupritscH. Yes; one meeting after the election. 

Mr. Krennepy. During the election were there any meetings? 

Mr. Avpritscn. Not as such, not as a meeting. 

Mr. Kennepy. They would just come down and pick up the litera- 
ture that had been ordered ? 

Mr. Avprirscn. Or I delivered it. 

Mr. Krennepy. By Mr. Patterson and paid for by the Whirlpool 
Corp. ? 

Mr. Avupritscu. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know whether they were paid for deliver- 
ing the literature ? 

Mr. Avpritscu. To my knowledge, sir, they did not receive 1 
cent. 

The Cuatrman. I was trying to determine, it seemed that Mr. Pat- 
terson had some large expense accounts, and the witness preceding 
you 

Mr. Auprirscu. I gathered that much. 

The CHamman. Said he could not account for them or say what it 
was for, and I am trying to determine what it was for. 

Mr. Avupritscu. That is just a little bit out of my line. 

The CuHarrman. I can appreciate that, unless you may have some 
information. I am wondering whether not only the company paid 
for the developing and printing and preparing of the liter ature that 
was sent out, but whether the company paid the vote “no” committee 
members for their time and labor in distributing it. That is what I 
would like to know. 

Mr. Avuprttscn. I believe I can put this out as a fact, to my knowl- 
edge, sir, that no one got 1 dime out of it. 

The Cuamman. We are still trying to find out what all of this ex- 
pense money was for. 
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Mr. AuprirscH. I see your point. Isee what you are after. 

The Cuarrman. It is not clear. 

Mr. Auprirscu. I see what you are talking about, the large sums 
of money. 

The CuarrMan. There is a lot of expense there that since you were 
paid directly from the company, he was spending a lot of money, or 
at least charging a lot to the company for some items of expense that 
we are not able to account for. I thought it might be that these vote 
“no” committee members were being paid for distributing it. 

Mr. AuprirscH. Oh, no; at least to my knowledge they were not. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you happen to ae the conversation with 
the head of the voie “no” committee, that he gave you the names? 

Mr. Auprirscu. You are talking about a young man by the name of 
Ivan Sieger, and I have known Ivan Sieger since he was 4 or 5 years 
old, all of my life I have known him, and he is the type of guy I meet 
on the street and talk to, and maybe the next week I see him again. 

Mr. Kennepy. What conversation did you have ? 

Mr. Avuprirscu. That is hard to figue out, and hard to remember, 
but I do recall this much, that we must have been talking about the 
union activity at Clyde. Now, you must remember I am very much 
interested in Clyde, Ohio. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did the vote “no”committee get established, 
then? Did you suggest it to him or did he suggest it ? 

Mr. Avupritscn. I told you about that a ‘minute ago, that I was 
wrong yesterday when I said I thought I got it from personnel. 

Mr. Kennepy. You got the names from him, is that right? 

Mr. Aupritscn. Mr. Sieger, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it your idea to form a vote “no” committee ? 

Mr. AupritscH. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whose idea was it ? 

Mr. Auprirscu. That could have been any number of people. 

Now wait a minute, it might have come from Mr. Patterson, and it 
might have come from any body at Whirlpool, or might have come from 
somebody on the street, and I can’t say, because I don’t know. 

Mr. Krennepy. Didn’t you suggest yesterday, or tell Mr. Salinger 
yesterday, that the idea came from Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Auprirscu. I think that I could have said it could have, much 
as I said the members of the vote “no” committee also came from there. 

I said maybe they did, and I didn’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. But your mind is a blank as to how the vote “no” 
committee was formed or how they happened to have the idea ? 

Mr. Aupritrscu. The original idea, it could have come from Mr. 
Patterson, and I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is your—— 

Mr. AvuprirscH. You must remember this, sir, that I seem to be a 
natural in Green Springs for that activity, because I have been pub- 
lishing a newspaper there for many, many years, and through those 
years T have opposed unionizing Clyde definitely. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not questioning that at all. 

Mr. Avupritscn. I am telling you why I am a natural. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not questioning you weren’t a natural person 
to come to, and I am trying to find out who came to you. 
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Mr. Auprrrscu. I can assume Mr. Patterson did, and wouldn’t that 
be natural for him to come to me? 

Senator Curtis. What year are we talking about? 

Mr. Kennepy. 1955; is that right? 

Mr. Avprirscu. 1955 or 1956, whenever this activ ity took place, sir, 

The Cuatrman. We are talking about the activities preceding the 
last election. 

Mr. Aupritsce. Yes; when it was voted down 3 to 1. 

Mr. Kennepy. The organization started in August of 1955 and went 
through March of 1956, I believe the election was held. 

Mr. Avupritscu. There is apt to be some confusion there because of 
that other activity some 6 or 7 years ago. 

Senator Curtis. How long have you published a newspaper around 
there? 

Mr. Avuprirscu. I became owner in 1934, sir, and I started my 
apprenticeship in 1926. 

enator Curtis. What community do you live in? 

Mr. Auprirscu. Green Springs, Ohio, 5 miles from Clyde. 

Senator Curtis. How big a place is Green Springs? 

Mr. AvuprirscH. Approximately 1,000 people. 

Senator Curtis. It is 5 miles from Clyde? 

Mr. Aupritscu. Five or six miles; yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How long have you lived in that area? 

Mr. Avprrrscu. I have lived there 46 years. 

Senator Curtis. Now, this employees’ committee that came to you 
there, did you know those men ? 

Mr. Avorrrscn. I will keep it down to one now, because you remem- 
ber I corrected myself on the one; that is Mr. Sieger. He happens to 
be here with me, by the way, and I presume will appear shortly. I 
have known him for many years, and he lived 2 miles north of my 
little town of Green Springs, and he is simply one of our hometown 
boys. 

Senator Curtis. Did you know any of the rest of them ? 

Mr. Avuprrrscu. No; I didn’t, sir. 

Senator Curtis. But you did know Mr. Sieger? 

Mr. AvupritscH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Now, your background as a newspaperman, I 
think, makes you able to judge people and their actions a little better 
than average. In your opinion were these employees who were re- 
sisting the union genuinely speaking their own mind and conviction, 
or did you get the impression that they were prompted or caused 
to do that by reason of reward or threatened retaliation? Do you have 
an opinion on it ? 

Mr. Avupritscn. You are talking about the people in favor of the 
union over there ¢ 

Senator Curtis. I am talking about the members, the workers, who 
were resisting the union, the workers who were taking a position 
against union organization. 

Mr. Aupritscu. Against the union? 

Senator Curtis. Yes, and now in your opinion were they expressing 
their own genuine thoughts and convictions, or in your opinion were 
they voicing someone else’s position by reason of possible rewards or 


threats? 
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Mr. Avuprrrscu. I can state that positively it was their own opinion. 
I mean the company didn’t hold a club over anybody or didn’t offer 
anybody anything, and it wasn’t that sort of a picture at all. 

enator Curtis. Your contact with them convinced you that they 
believed in what they were doing ? 

Mr. Avupritscu. Absolutely, every one of them. 

Senator Curtis. And were motivated because of their feeling about 
it. 

Mr. Avupritscx. Because of their feelings as workers at Whirlpool. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Audritsch, was that primarily, or let me ask 
you first, had there been general public sentiment in your cities there 
or in the community at large against unionization ? 

Mr. AupritscH. I would say there is no question about that, sir. 

The CHarrman. And your paper has supported that policy, I as- 
sume, throughout the years? 

Mr. AupritscH. For many, many years. 

The Cuarrman. And other public-spirited citizens had the same 
feeling about it / 

Mr. Auprirscw. And I can also say other papers in the area. 

The Carman. What is that? 

Mr. Avuprirscu. Other papers in the area; I think I can safely say 
that. 

The CHarrman. So that you think that the opposition, when you 
say they were speaking their own mind and exercising their own best 
judgment, it was a mind and judgment that had been subjected to 
very great extent to general public sentiment in the community as 
expressed by your paper and other citizens? 

Mr. AvpritscH. And all factors in any community. 

The Cuarrman. I am sure of that, and there was another factor in 
this, I assume, that caused them to oppose unions or the plant being 
organized, and that was the number of benefits or generally the treat- 
ment that the company gave them. 

Mr. Aupritscu. That they already had; yes. 

The CuatrMan. That they already had ? 

Mr. Avprtrscu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And there was a feeling, whether it was wholly 
justified or not, there was a feeling among the employees—most of them 
at least—that the organization of the plant would not be to their 
interest 

Mr. Avprirscu. That is exactly true, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I am not saying that they were wrong, or right, 
but you feel that that was their general and honest feeling because 
of the two principal factors I have mentioned, the general public senti- 
ment in the community and the treatment and policy of the company 
toward them ? 

Mr. Avpritscu. All of those things entered into that, yes. That is 
right. 

The CratrmMan. Allright. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Kennepy. If I could go just back a second on where the idea 
for the committee came from, you are not able to cast any light on 
that ? 

Mr. Avprirscu. I can’t put it out in such a way that would definitely 
pin it down. 
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Mr. Kennepy. What is your best judgment as to where it came 
from ? 

Mr. Auprrrscu. My best judgment is that Mr. Patterson and I must 
have been talking, and I can see there is no use for me to spin up an 
answer for it. I will put it out as I think it happened, and I can’t 
put it out as a fact. 

Mr. Kennepy. You believe it was from Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Avpritscu. I believe, but I can’t say it as a fact. 

Mr. Kennepy. I just wanted to get your best judgment. 

Senator McNamara. I would like to ask the witness just a couple 
of questions. 

You indicated that you thought it was better for your community 
if you didn’t have a union in this plant. 

Mr. Aupritscu. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. What is your reason for that? You were 
afraid they would be making too much money in the plant and it would 
be bad for the community ? 

Mr. Avprrrscu. My basic reasons are this: I have read and seen 
enough examples of communities upset, maybe for a week, or a month, 
or months at a time, over trouble, layoffs, all sorts of rough things, 
broken windows and anything you want, that I wanted no part of that 
out in the country where I am at, and I am sure that is a feeling of a 
great many people down there. 

Senator McNamara. You were motivated by your civic interest? 

Mr. Avupritscn. Definitely. 

Senator McNamara. Because you had no interest in the plant. 

Mr. Avupritscu. No; J have an interest; sure. I do business there, 
and that is no secret, either. 

Senator McNamara. But you are actually motivated, and you 
wanted no disturbance in the ‘community, and you were activated by 
your civic interest. 

Mr. Avuprirscn. It isthe way I honestly feel about it. 

Senator McNamara. Do you know about how much an hour they 
paid these employees ? 

Mr. Avupritscn. I can’t give you that, but I have seen tables, com- 
parative tables between the Clyde plant and other industries within 
the area, and it is at the head of the list, always. 

Senator McNamara. You thought, then, the wages were about what 
they should be ? 

Mr. AvupritscH. I thought they were very good. 

Senator McNamara. You think there they were $1.50 ? 

Mr. Aupritscu. The average is much greater than that; I am sure 
of that. 

Senator McNamara. Much higher than that ? 

Mr. Avuprirscn. Yes, sir; and I wish I had those figures to give you; 
somebody should give it to you. 

Senator McNamara. As a newspaperman, you generally have an 
idea ¢ 

Mr. Avpritscn. I can’t carry that around. 

Senator McNamara. But you had in mind that they were rather 

high wages for that type of industry ? 

‘Mr. Avprrrscu. It is the best paying plant in that whole area. 

Senator McNamara. You didn’t think that they needed a union 
because they were getting pretty good wages and working conditions? 
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Mr. Avuprirscu. Better than any plant in that area, for comparable 
jobs. 

The CuarrMan. Is there anything further ? 

Allright; thank you very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Patterson. 

Before Mr. Patterson takes the stand, could we get Mr. Salinger 
to testify as to how much money actually went in during this period 
of time ¢ 

The Cuatrman. All right. Will you testify, Mr. Salinger? Have 
you been sworn in this particular series of hearings? 

Mr. Sauincer. I have, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 


TESTIMONY OF PIERRE SALINGER—Resumed 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. ela have you made a study of the pay- 
ments that were made | IV W hirlpool-Clyde to Labor Relations As- 
sociates ¢ 

Mr. Sacrncer. I have. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what period of time? 

Mr. Sauincer. For the period April 30, 1953, to July 31, 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you tell us what the total is? Give us a 
breakdown per year. 

Mr. Sauincer. In 1953, the total paid was $6,627.60. 

The CuarrMan. What was that paid for, now ? 

Mr. Sauincer. That is paid for what they call fees, which are the 
actual service fees for the time spent by the employees, and disburse- 
ments, which is the amount of money spent by the LRA em- 
ployee 

The Cuatrrman. Whom is this referring to—the LRA? 

Mr. Sauincer. This is the amount of money paid by the Whirl- 
pool Corp. at Clyde to LRA. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Satincer. I could break this down as to fees and expenses 
each year, if you want to do that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why don’t you do that, too. 

Mr. Saurncer. In the year 1953, the fees were $4,800; the expendi- 
tures, $1,827.60. 

The Cuamman. For the whole year? 

Mr. Sauincer. For the entire year, a total of $6,627.60. 

Senator Curtis. Let me ask something there. By expenditures, 
is that expenditures within the plant or at Clyde, or is 1t expendi- 
tures made, perhaps, to another point? 

Mr. Sauincer. The expenditures break down to a number of cate- 
gories. I can give them to you, Senator. They include hotel bills 
for the employees of LRA when they are in Clyde or working down 
there. They include their actual meals. They include cost of tele- 
phone calls. They include cost of entertainment. In this particu- 
lar case, we have an additional category which is labeled simply 
“Materials and Supplies.” 

Senator Curtis. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Sarincer. I might say that is the largest item of all. 

Senator Curtis. In 1953? 
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Mr. Satincer. Over this 4-year period that I am going to go into, 

Senator Curtis. But these figures are for 1953 ? 

Mr. Sattncer. In 1953, we “have them broken down as disburse- 
ments and fees. I can give you a breakdown for the entire 4-year 
period for each of these items, but not year by year on each of the 
items that I just talked about. 

Senator Curtis. I thought there wasn’t a breakdown for 1953. 

Mr. Sartincer. The company never asked for and never received 
a breakdown, but we have made our own breakdown. 

Senator Curtis. All right. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, the fees were the regular per 
diem; they paid them for their services, whether by the hour, week, 
or month. 

Senator Curtis. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. The other that you refer to are the expenses that 
the LRA incurred or their representatives incurred that was charged 
to the company ? 

Mr. Sauincer. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Those two categories. 

Mr. Sauincer. In the year 1954, the fees amounted to $7,050. The 
disbursements amounted to $3,733.45, a total for the year of $10,783.45. 
In the year 1955, the fees amounted to $17,500, and the disbursements 
amounted to $16,642.34, a total for that year of $36,313.04. 

In the yer wv 1956, the services of LRA were terminated Se July 
31, so for the period January 1 through July 31 of that year, the fees 
were $6,900, the expenses $10,518 .64, a total for that year of si 7,413.64, 
and a combined total for the 3-year period of $71,137.73. 

The CHarrman. What part of that is fees and what part disburse- 
ments ? 

Mr. Sattneer. Fees and disbursements? It will take just a second, 
Senator. 

The Cuarrman. I thought you had it. You gave the overall total. 
Break it down in disbursements. 

Mr. Satincer. The amount of fees was $36,250, and the amount of 
disbursements was $24,887.73. 

The Cuarrman. That gives youa grand total of what ? 

Mr. Saincer. $71,137.73 

The CuHamrmMan. Now we have it. In this period the item “ma- 
terials and supplies,” which was charged by Mr. Patterson to the 
Whirlpool Co.— 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you want to make sure that figure is right? 

Mr. Sauincer. Excuse me. The disbursements should be $34,000 
instead of $24,000; $34,887.73. This item of materials and supplies, 
which begins cropping up in Mr. Patterson’s expense accounts in 1955, 
in the period of 1955 and 1956 Mr. Patterson spent a total of $11,950.55 
on materials and supplies. 

The CuHarrman. Is there any indication of what materials and 
supplies consisted of ? 

Mr. Saurneer. None whatever, Senator. 

The CHarrMan. You don’t know whether it was raw material, fin- 
ished material, or something in between ? 

Mr. Sarrncer. His daily reports just indicate “materials and sup- 
plies.” 

The Cuatrman. All right. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Kennepy. May I just ask you this: Is there a direct relationship 
between the amount of mone y spent on expenses, these disbursements, 
and the organizational drive by unions ¢ 

Mr. Savincer. There definitely is. For example, the 1956 organ- 
zational drive ended in March of 1956. That month the disbursements 
were $5.344.50. The next month the disbursements were $92.85. 

Mr. KeNnnepy. So it went from over $5,000 to $92; is that correct? 

Mr. Sauincer. That is right. 

The Cuamrman. That clearly indicates that the bulk of this expendi- 
ture, at least for the years 1955 and 1956, was spent in connection 
with the opposition to the effort to organize. 

Mr. Saurncer. Ninety-five percent of the money was spent in the 
period June 30, 1955 to March 1, 1956. 

The Cuarrman. I am not passing on the validity of it as to whether 
it is proper or improper. But obviously, from those figures it indi- 
cates that the principal expenditure for the service.they were getting 
in fees and disbursements were expenditures in opposition to unioni- 
zation of the plant. 

Mr. Sauinoer. That is right, s 

The CHarrmMaNn. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Patterson ? 

The CHatrman. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF WALTER J. PATTERSON, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS 
COUNSEL, RAOUL BERGER 


The CuatrmMan. State your name, place of residence and business 
or occupation. 

Mr. Parrerson. My name is Walter J. Patterson. I live in Chicago, 
Ill. 

What was the other question, Senator ? 

The CuHarrMAN. Your business or occupation. 

Mr. Parrerson. I am a consultant with Labor Relations Associates 
of Chicago, Inc. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have counsel present ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Please identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Bercer. My name is Raoul Berger. I am an attorney practicing 
here in W ashington. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

How long have you been with LRA? Is that the correct initials? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is what it is called, sir; yes. 

The Cuarrman. Labor Relations Associates 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been an employee of it? 

Mr. Parrerson. The last time steadily with them since the fall of 
1950. That would make approximately 5 years, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Around 6 years? 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, then I left them a year and then came back 
6 months later. 
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The Cuarrman. You worked for them 5 years out of the last 6? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you are still in their employ ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I am, sir. 

The Cuamman. What is your title or capacity ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Consultant. 

The Cuarrman. As a consultant. In what branch of their en- 
deavors 

Mr. Patrerson. The Chica go office, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is your location, but they have different 
services they perform, as I understand it. What particular service 
are you a consultant to ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Matters pertaining to personnel relations; setting 
up of records. 

The CuatrMan. Setting up what ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Setting up of personnel records, recommendations 
for the same, recommendations on procedures under the heading of 
personnel practices. Anything that would come under the heading 
of employer-employee relations. 

The CuarMan. In other words, you would be a consultant if a 
company was undertaking to resist unionization of its plant? Would 
you be a consultant in that particular field ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. I have acted in that capacity, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much. 

All right, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. While acting in that capacity, have you used names 
other than the name of Walter J. Patterson ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I was reminded of that by Mr. Salinger. Yes, sir; 
T have. 

Mr. Kennepy. What other names have you used ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Perhaps Patton. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the name? 

Mr. Patrerson. P-a-t-t-o-n. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you use the name of Patton ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I can’t definitely recall. Perhaps Mr. Salinger 
can refresh my mind. 

Mr. Kennepy. In Minneapolis, Minn. ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I wouldn’t recall what the name was that I used 
there. 

Mr. Kennepy. You stayed at the Dyckman Hotel, W. J. Patton? 

Mr. Parrerson. That may be very true. 

Mr. Kennepy. What case were you on at that time? 

Mr. Parrerson. I believe it was on the case involving the Three 
Sisters store. 

Mr. Kennepy. A department store up there ? 

Mr. Parrerson. It is a women’s apparel shop. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you stayed at the Hotel Dyckman ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I believe I stayed other places besides the Dyck- 
man. I can’t recall which they were, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there a union attempting to organize the 
Three Sisters at that time? 

Mr. Parrerson. There was, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were up there working on that? 

Mr. Parrerson. I was. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Then down in Little Rock, Ark. Did you use 
another name in Little Rock, Ark. ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I did. However, I cannot recall what name that 
was at the time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. P. K. Ridgway ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I believe that was it. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were you doing down there in Little Rock in 
1953 ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. I had come down there to check with one of our 
staff members. I don’t recall the name of the store because I never 
got there. I was taken off the job before I began any operations or 
work there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you use the name Patton up in Minneapo- 
lis? Why did you use a different name? 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, let’s say it is not unusual in this business, 
where you wouldn’t want to identify yourself completely in the event 
that some unusual organizer might recognize you by name, and they 
make capital of it by saying they have gotten professional advice 
from outside. 

Mr. Kennepy. What union was attempting to organize up there? 

Mr. Parrerson. As I recall, it was the retail clerks. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Shefferman suggest that you use different 
names in these places ? 

Mr. Parrerson. That I couldn’t say, sir. I am sure some of it 
was on my own accord. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it the same explanation for using the name of 
Mr. P. K. Ridgway down in Little Rock ? 

Mr. Patrrerson. It would have been, I am sure. 

The Cuarrman. If Little Rock is going to get into this picture, I 
want to know what you were doing down there. 

Mr. Parrerson. Sir, I will do my best to remember, but I do not 
remember the name of the store that I was originally going down to. 

The CuatrmMan. Was it a store? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, but I don’t remember the name of it, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Was it in Little Rock? 

Mr. Parrerson. As far as I know, it was in Little Rock; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. You never made contact ? 

Mr. Parrerson. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. But you used a different name? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Why did you say you failed to make contact? 

Mr. Parrerson. Because, as I recall, Mr. Shefferman asked me to 
go to another job from there. 

The Cuairman. How long were you there? I can’t understand you 
didn’t make contact. By the time you got there you had orders to 
go somewhere else; is that what you are saying ? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. It was later. I don't recall the exact dates. 

Mr. Kennepy. You said at that time, according to your registration, 
that you were from Minneapolis, Minn. You are not from Minneap- 
olis, are you % 

Mr. Parrerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are from Chicago? 

Mr. Parrerson. Chicago is my residence; yes. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you use any other name other than Patton and 
Ridgway ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I may have. I do not recall at this time what they 
were. Perhaps Mr. Salinger can refresh my mind. 

Mr. Kennepy. How about the Aldrich Hotel in McAllister, Okla.? 

Mr. Patrerson. We discussed that, Mr. Salinger and myself, and 
that was evidently a typographical error of the recording room clerk. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was Patton Waffers. 

Mr. Patrerson. It was intended to be Walters. 

Mr. Kennepy. You intended to use your right name there? 

Mr. Parrerson. If I registered Walters, it was a different name; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were going to use Patton Walters. What case 
were you working on out there ? 

Mr. Parrerson. That was McAllister, Okla., was it not? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Patrerson. That would have been Seampruf. 

Mr. Kennepy. Seampruf? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there an attempt to organize them at that time? 

Mr. Patterson. There had been, and I imagine it is still going on. 

Mr. Kennepy. What union was trying to organize them ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I believe—don’t hold me to this, but I think it was 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers. 

Mr. Kennepy. The what? 

Mr. Parrerson. I think it was the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers. I am not certain of that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Judge Jones down there ? 

Mr. Parrerson. The name is not at all familiar. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about Walter Justin? Did you use that name? 

Mr. Parrerson. I may have. 

Mr. Kennepy. The Hotel Douglas, in Newark, N. J., in 1954? 

Mr. Parrerson. I believe I did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1954¢ What were you doing in Newark, N. J., 
in September of 1954? 

Mr. Parrerson. I believe that can be substantiated by my daily 
reports accounting form there. I think it was the Kresge’s Newark 
department store. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there an attempt to organize them going on at 
the time ? 

Mr. Patrerson. A certain section of the store; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. By whom? 

Mr. Parrrrson. I believe it was the hotel, restaurant, and bartenders 
union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you get any help from Mr. Lou in that connec- 
tion ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I have heard of Mr. Lou. I don’t know 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Abe Lou? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; I have heard of him, but I don’t know him 
personally. 

ir. Kennepy. He didn’t help you when you were there ? 

Mr. Parrerson. By “help,” what do you mean ? 

Mr. Kennepy. In the broadest context. Did he give you any assist- 
ance, help, aid of any kind ? 
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Mr. Parrerson. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Krennepy. Could he have done it without your direct knowl- 
edge? Did you learn from your headquarters that he had helped 
you! ; 

Mr. Parrerson. I hardly believe so because it came to a vote, a 
secret ballot election 

Mr. Kennepy. A what? 

Mr. Parrerson. It came to a secret ballot election, and as I recall 
it, I think the union won that election. 

Mr. Kennepy. What position did Mr. Lou have at the time? What 
position did you understand he had? 

Mr. Patrerson. I don’t recall discussing Mr. Lou whatsoever. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever discuss him with Mr. Shefferman, Mr. 
Abe Lou? 

Mr. Parrerson. No; never. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you have used the names Walter Justin, Pat 
Watfers, P. K. Ridgway, W. J. Patton, and Pat Walters; is that right ? 
Are there any others that you can think of? 

Mr. Parrerson. I don’t believe so. Can Mr. Salinger help me? 

Mr. Kennepy. You can’t think of any others y ourself / 

Mr. Parrerson. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t understand your explanation of why you 
used aliases when you went to these places. There may be a good 
reason for it. Ordinarily those things are not associated with legiti- 
mate businesses. But I do not know the reason why you used it. W hy 
did you? 

Mr. Parrerson. My explanation, as I recall, was that when going 
into a town there may be the same union organizer involved that may 
have been involved in some other case. 

The Cuatrman. If he should happen to see you, the fact that you 
had changed your name wouldn’t matter much, would it? 

Mr. Parrerson. Not so much, but let’s say it is a precaution that 
I no longer used—— 

The Cuarrman. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Parrerson. It is a precaution that I haven’t used for some 
time. 

The Cuatrman. You haven’t found that it was of any great value? 

Mr. Parrerson. Frankly, I found it of no value whatsoever. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know if the employees of Mr. Shefferman 
generally used or often used aliases ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. That I couldn’t be too well acquainted with, sir. 
I happen to know that one of our associates is known by his nick- 
name or shortened name rather than his full last name. That is the 
only one I am really acquainted with. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know, for instance, if Shelton Shefferman 
used aliases when he went on trips? 

Mr. Parrerson. I would have no knowledge. 

Mr. Kexnepy. How about Nathan Shefferman? Would you have 
any knowledge about that? 

Mr. Parrerson. No, sir; I wouldn't. 

mi KENNEDY. What about Jimmy Neilsen? Do you know whether 
re did ? 
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Mr. Parrerson. I read about Mr. Neilsen in a few publications, 
That is where it came to my attention. Otherwise I didn’t know 
about that before. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were down in Clyde, Ohio, were you, working 
with Whirlpool ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you went down there at what time—1953 ? 

Mr. Parrerson. According to my best recollection, it would be, I 
think it was, in December, late December 1953. I am not absolutely 
certain on that. This is trying to recollect. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1954 you came back again ? 

Mr. Parrerson. In 1954; yes. There were intermittent periods 
that I was in Clyde, I think, i in 1954. I don’t know whether that bears 
it out or not. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were there in 1954 and 1955? 

Mr. Parrerson. And part of 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. And part of 1956? 

Mr. Partrerson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you there during the organizational drive 
of the UE and the IUE down there at W hirlpool ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. At least I was there for part of the UE drive, 
and up until the election involving the IAM. I don’t recall the IUE, 
though. They may have been there. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the IAM was there? When were they there? 

Mr. Parrerson. They came in very soon after the UE left. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was the UE attempting to organize? 

Mr. Partrerson. I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was the UE attempting to organize? 

Mr. Parrerson. I believe it had been going on for some time, and 
nobody was paying too much attention to ‘it. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you have any dealings with them? Were you 
trying to handle it at ail? 

‘Mr. Parrerson. Frankly, when I went down there first I was more 
concerned in inspecting the personnel practices of the company, the 
foremen training sessions, establishment of policy, along with the 
top policymaking committee of the company, and making recom- 
mendations for procedures under the broad policy of the company. 

We finally did establish a supervisors’ manual as a result of all of 
these things and operations, which I believe Mr. Pleister mentioned. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you deal with the union at all, the attempts 
by the union, the UE, to organize the Whirlpool Co. ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Toward the latter part of their stay there, as I 
recall, I did; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you do for that? 

Mr. Parrerson. I advised with management all the way from fore- 
men to superintendents as to what would be the proper attitudes, or 
replies, or statements that the foremen should be guided by in reply- 
ing verbally to the propaganda being put out by the UF. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were giving them advice as to how they could 
handle it? 

Mr. Partrerson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you also make some recommendations about 
setting up a vote “no” committee ? 
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Mr. Parrerson. If I may interject a moment, that thing which 
is presumed to be in my handwriting, I am very puzzled about it 
and I am trying to recall as to what the situation was there. If 
the handwriting has been identified by the FBI, I certainly would 
want to question it. 

The Cuatrman. Let me present it to you and you pass your own 
judgment. 

Mr. Parrerson. I would like to see it very much. I may be able 
to recall. 

The Cuarrman. I will present to you exhibit No. 16 and ask if you 
identify it. 

(The document was handed to the witness. ) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Partrerson. I will agree at the outset this is my writin 

The Cuarrman. You agree that it is your writing. All rig t. 

Mr. Patrrerson. Nobody writes as badly or prints in this manner as 
I do. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kennepy. What about it? 

Mr. Parrerson. What was your question regarding it? 

The Cuarrman. Do you identify that? 

Mr. Parrerson. I brought this up because I was interested in see- 
ing it. 

The Cuamman. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Parrerson. I brought this up myself because I was quite inter- 
ested in seeing it. I don’t recall at this time, and I don’t know. But 
it is certainly i in my cane 

The Cuairman. Since you read it, does that refresh your memory, 
that you did make such recommendations? 

Mr. Parrerson. Some of them I would have made. 

The Cuamrman. How about No.1? The first recommendation you 

made or notation you made was to set up a vote “no” committee. 

Mr. Parrerson. If I can identify the time period, this would have 
been at the time the UE was attempting organization of the plant. 
At that time, I believe I would recall something along that line; yes, 
sir. But as to what use I intended to make of these notes, I don’t 
know. 

The CuarmMan. Well, they were not necessarily for your informa- 
tion. Apparently they are instructions or guides for the company. 
Is that not correct ? 

You wouldn’t have any personal interest in setting up a vote “no 
committee, would you? 

_Mr. Parrerson. Not a personal interest, but, perhaps in behalf of 
the employees who didn’t want a union I might;. yes, sir. 

The CHairman. You were not employed by the employees. You 
were employed by the employer. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is right, sir. 

The CHamman. Is that correct? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. You were giving your advice to the employer, of 
course. 

Mr. Patrerson, Right, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. And advice to his employees as you felt it was in 
relation to your employment to the employer. 

Mr. Parrerson. I would say that was true; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about in 1955? Did you also arrange to have 
a “vote no” committee set up at that time ! 

Mr. Patterson. In arranging to have a “vote no” committee set up 
sir, any activities on my part in encouraging any sort of an employees’ 
committee would have been, I believe, in the forepart of 1956. 

Mr. Kexnepy. Did that happen in 1956? 

Mr. Parrerson. When sufficient employees wondered when they 
could do something in their own behalf and why the company wasn’t 
really doing something, such as coming out with letters and retaliatory 
propaganda, printed ‘stuff—I don’t know the exact dates, though it 
may have been the latter part of 1955—I certainly encouraged forma- 
tion of an employees’ committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you set up a “vote no” committee? Couldn't 
you answer that simply? Didn't you set up a “vote no” committee at 
the end of 1955 or 1956 ? 

Mr. Patrerson. I helped, sir; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whom did you help ? 

You went and arranged through Mr. Audritsch to get the names and 
get these people established as a “vote no” committee, did you not ? 

Mr. Parrerson. That was the eventual outcome of it; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. I mean that is what you did, is it not ? 

Mr. Patrerson. I supplied Mr. Audritsch with suggested names 
of people who might serve on a committee of the employees. The 
“vote no” title was my suggestion ; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was your suggestion ? 

Mr. Patrerson. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you were in right from the incorporation of the 
“vote no” committee or the beginning of the “vote no” committee ? 

Mr. Parrerson. As I recall_— 

Mr. Kennepy. Yousupplied the names, and— 

Mr. Bercrer. Why don't you give him a chance to answer “Yes, sir”? 
May we have the question read back, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuamman. Yes. Read the question. 

May I suggest that if you - these things, go on and say “Yes.” 
Don’t fool around about it. I don’t know that you did anything 
wrong. We are trying to get the facts as to what happened. If you 
suggested or set up a “vote no” committee and they set it up, just 
say so, and let’s move along. 

I don’t know that there is anything so awfully bad about it. We 
are trying to get the pattern as to what goes on in these things. What 
management does to oppose unions and what unions do to organize 
plants, that is what we want. Let’s move along. I don’t know if 
there is anything wrong in it or not. We will pass judgment on that 
later. 

Mr. Kennepy. Let’s start over again. 

Mr. Parrerson. Allright. What was the question ? 

Mr. Kennepy. It was through your efforts, therefore, that the vote 
“no” committee was set up / 
Mr. Parrerson. I believe so. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And, after it was set up and started to operate, did 
you furnish it with material 
* Mr. Parrerson. I did, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the function of the committee was to distribute 
this material / 

Mr. Parrerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did you work this material out with the officials 
of the company’ How was that arranged, as far as the company was 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. Some of it I worked out myself, and some, as I 
recall, with Mr. Lou Audritsch. 

Mr. Kennepy. How were the arrangements made for the company 
to pay for the material that you and Mr. Audritsch worked out? 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, I believe Mr. Audritsch testified that the 
company paid for all the materials he printed and got out. I paid 
for the cartooning and the mimeographing of the other material 
myself. 

The Cuatrrman. Who paid the artist ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Who paid the artist ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I did. 

The CHairman. Do you recognize this ? 

(The document was handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Parrerson. I believe I do. 

The Cuatrrman. I have presented to you exhibits Nos. 14—A, B, C, 
and D. Is that some of the literature that you originated or assisted 
in originating, some cartoons that you provided to the vote “no” 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, the literature which has on it the vote “no” com- 
mittee, that was the vote “no” committee that was established by you, 
as a representative of the company, and the literature was financed 
by the company during this period of time; is that right ? 

Mr. Parrerson. One slight question on the committee being estab- 
lished by me. I assisted Mr. Audritsch in setting the committee up. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. This committee that was set up by you 
and Mr. Audritsch distributed literature which said that it came from 
a vote “no” committee, while the fact was that it was financed by the 
company ; is that right? 

Mr. Parrerson. The literature was distributed by the vote “no” 
committee but paid for by the company, ultimately, yes, as far as my 
knowledge of these things goes, these cartoons, because I billed the 
company for them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whatever you did, whatever expenditures you made, 
you billed the company; is that right ? 

Mr. Patrrerson. Yes. As to how Mr. Audritsch was paid, I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Audritsch has testified that he was paid by the 
company. I would like to ask you about some of these other expendi- 
tures that you were making. These are your daily reports. Do you 
recognize these ¢ 
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The CHarrman. I hand you here photostatic copies of a large 
number, I believe, numbered from 1 to 74, of pages titled “Daily Re- 
ports.” Will you glance at those and see if those are photostatic 
copies of your daily reports? 

(The documents were handed to the witness. ) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Parrerson. If they are all in the same writing, I recognize 
them, sir. 

The CHarmman. You think those are correct? 

Mr. Parrerson. Without checking each one individually. 

The CHarrman. If any one is referred to individually, you may 
examine it specifically. ‘Those daily reports may be made exhibit No, 
17 for reference. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 17” for 
reference, and may be found in the files of the select committee.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Going to September of 1955, even before this com- 
mittee was formed, I see on your reports, for instance, starting Sep- 
tember 1, $16 for entertainment, $36 for materials and supplies. 

Mr. Parrerson. I am sorry, Mr. Kennedy. I picked up something 
that struck my eye here. Do you mind starting again, sir? I am 
SOrry. 

Mr. Kennepy. Going back to September of 1955, regarding your 
expenditures—and I would like to ask you some questions about them, 
and this was, as I understand, even before the vote “No” committee 
was established—you have considerable amounts of money for enter- 
tainment, one column for entertainment and the other column for 
materials and supplies. 

Looking down the figures here, I would think that the average enter- 
tainment, starting in September, is about $20 a day, and the materials 
and supplies is about $25 a day. That is in addition to your hotel, 
meals, telephones, transportation, and so forth. 

Mr. Parrerson. Would that be on a monthly-average basis, or 
just for the days I spent there? 

Mr. Kennepy. It says here September 1, you spent $14 for enter- 
tainment, $26.20 for materials and supplies. As I say, it goes down 
day to day. Could you give us any explanation? It seems to get 
higher as we move along. 

Mr. Parrerson. As I recall, it did, too. May I say, sir, this form 
entitled “Daily Report,” I had been given to understand, is an ac- 
counting form for the purposes of billing the client. It does not 
reflect a sworn statement of the absoluteness of what each item car- 
ries here. 

For instance, meals I generally approximate, and entertainment ex- 
penses, especially in the case of Whirlpool-Clyde, I may have more 
properly put in other columns, such as “Other expenses.” Materials 
and supplies might have been a reflection of loans, reimbursement 
to people for personal expense. It may have been for printing. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whom were you making loans to? 

Mr. Patrerson. Let me say that I was trying to make a good fellow 
of myself. 

The Cuarrman. You were what? 

Mr. Patrerson. I was trying to make, you might say, a good fellow 
of myself in order to win friends and influence people in the Clyde 
area. 
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The CHAIRMAN. on had a generous allowance for that purpose. 

Mr. Patrerson. I did, sir. ~My point is, gentlemen, that the items 
of supplies, materials, services might well be a reflection of the items 
I just stated, among, possibly, others. That is why I can’t recall at 
the moment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you giving money out or loaning money? 
Was that part of the operation ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Not loaning money. But certain people I did sup- 
ply with money in order to compensate them or other people for ex- 

enses they claimed they had incurred. 

The Cuarrman. In doing what? 

Mr. Parrerson. As a result of talking for the company, pointing 
out facts concerning unionization, what the company had to offer. 
In other words, propagandizing. 

The Cuarmman. Actually, you were paying them for their services 
rather than for any expense they incurred ; were you not ? 

Mr. Parrerson. The intention was to reimburse them for expenses, 
sir. 

The Cuatrman. It doesn’t cost anything to talk. 

Mr. Parrerson. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. It might cost to get a large audience to hear you, 
to get on radio, television, or something. But it doesn’t have any 
expense in connection with talking with people. 

My thought is, and I am just trying to get any explanation you have, 
my thought is you paid them for ‘propagandizing in favor of the 
company by talking and by contacting other employees, and so forth. 
Is that about right ? 

Mr. Patrerson. Well, if that be the interpretation. I would much 
rather say that it was reimbursing them for personal expenses in- 
curred while doing this in behalf of their own job and for the company. 

The CuatrmMan. I ama little at a loss to find out where any personal 
expense would come in. I don’t understand. What did they do? 
What did they spend for ? 

Surely, if you reimbursed them you would have some idea. 

Mr. Parrerson. I know in my own personal expenses there were 
items of pic king up the tab for dinners, buying drinks. 

‘he CxarrMan. In fact, you got no statement from them of their 
expenses, did you? 

Mr. Parrerson. No, I didn’t, sir. 

The CuairMan. You just paid them whatever they said they wanted 
or whatever you felt would help you make friends and influence 
people ? 

Mr. Parrerson. On behalf of the company. 

(At this point Senator Ervin returned to the hearing room.) 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Did you give any employees money either as pay 
or as gifts ? 

Mr. Parrerson. By employee, sir 

Senator Curtis. I mean employees of Whirlpool at Clyde. That 
is What we are talking about. 

Mr. Parrerson. I have; yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You gave some of them money ? 
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Mr. Patrerson. I gave moneys to people at Clyde, yes, who were 
employees of W hirlpool Corp. 

Senator Curtis. By a gift, you mean 

Mr. Parrerson. I don’t mean asa gift, sir, no. 

Senator Curtis. That is what I am asking you. I didn’t ask you 
about reimbursement of expenses. 

Mr. Parrerson. Notas a gift; no, sir. 

Senator Curtis. I am asking you, did you give money to any em- 
ployee, or did you pay them any thing / 

Mr. Parrerson. It was for reimbur sement of expenses, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Then your answer is no / 

Mr. Patrrerson. My answer would be “no,” then, under that situa- 
tion, yes. 

Senator Curtis. That is the only situation I asked about, whether 
or not you had given anybody any money or paid them anything, 
speaking of the employees at Clyde. Your answer is no? 

Mr. Patrerson. The answer would be no, in that specific instance. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were you giving them the money for? 

Mr. Partrerson. For speaking i in behalf of the company. 

Senator Curtis. You just told me that you didn’t give them any 
money. 

Mr. Parrerson. As a gift or as payment for doing it? 

Senator Curtis. Either one. Now I understand that you did reim- 
burse people for expenses. 

Mr. Parrerson. Neiei sir. 

Senator Curtis. Leaving that out, did you or did you not give them 
money or pay them / 

Mr. Patrerson. Not to my recollection, sir. I don’t remember any- 
thing of that. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s go a little further now and see what you 
actually mean. 

You say you gave it out as reimbursement. Do you mean that is 
the way you charged it? That is the way you treated it? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But you don’t know whether they spent a nickel of 
it or not ? 

Mr. Patrerson. I would have no way of knowing; no, sir. I was 
hopeful that they were employed in that manner, though. 

The Cuatrman. You were hopeful they would use it, anyway, in 
promoting the company’s interest and in fighting against the union? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That was the purpose of the expenditure? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. What expenses would these people have ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Do you mean generally ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, for instance, the materials and supplies for this 
period of time is just under $12,000, and entertainment is something 
over $3,000. What was that money given to these people for, to reim- 
burse them for doing what ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I wish I could remember my statement to Senator 
McClellan. It would be for influencing opinions in favor of the 
company. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You were paying them, then, for doing this work for 
the company, or influencing opinions for the company; is that right? 

Mr. Parrerson. Is that your interpretation of it? 

The Cuairman. That is what it amounted to. Wecould get through 
with this in a minute. That is what it amounted to, but you charged 
it on the books as materials and supplies. 

Mr. Parrerson. I get your impression. I would be inclined to 
agree with you there; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. You would send these bills in. The bills would be 
sent in to the Whirlpool-Clyde Co. and they would pay them every 
month; is that right ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I have no knowledge of the billing or the receipt of 
payment. 

Mr. Kennepy. The record shows, Mr. Chairman, that these bills 
were furnished to the Whirlpool-Clyde Co. and were paid every month 
by the Whirlpool-Clyde Co. for the work of Mr. Patterson in Clyde, 
Ohio. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think the company denies they ever paid 
these bills. You never had any complaint, did you, about getting 
reimbursed or not getting your fees? 

Mr. Parrerson. Nobody ever complained to me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Nobody complained about these disbursements ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Not to my knowledge. 

The Cuatrman. Were they made with the knowledge of the com- 
pany ? 

Mr. Parrerson. They certainly must have if they paid their bills. 

The Cuarrman. They knew at the time, did they not, that you were 
making such disbursements? You were in consultation with them. 
You had to have some idea of what expense you could make and be 
reimbursed for. 

Mr. Parrerson. They never told me of any amounts I might spend, 
sir. 

The Cramman. You were unlimited ? 

Mr. Patrerson. I might assume that; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman,. All right. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curris. Did you inform the cemepeny the management, 
that. you were paying their employees, and that you were making gifts 
to their employees, when it was not a case of reimbursing them for 
expenditures made / 

Mr. Patrrerson. To the best of my knowledge, I don’t believe I ever 
informed the company of what I was spending the money for, sir. 

Senator Currts. I have tried to follow your answers. I still don’t 
know whether or not you admit to having given moneys, making gifts 
and payments to employees of Whirlpool. 

You answered to me that you did not. Later on I had some doubt 
about it. Did you ever inform the management that you were paying 
their employees? 

Mr. Parrerson. I do not believe so. sir: no. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatmman. Senator McNamara. 
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Senator McNamara. I would like to ask this question: You were 
acting as an agent for the company in these activities, were you not? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You were acting for the Whirlpool Co. ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I believe so; yes. 

Senator McNamara. That is all. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the Whirlpool Co. never complained to you 
about the amount of money that you were spending every month, did 
they ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. Never, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they seem satisfied with the results that you 
were achieving during this period of time ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I believe they did. 

Mr. Kennepy. They never compl: uined about it ? 

Mr. Patrerson. No; they didn’t, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have gone through W hirlpool-Marion and 
Whirlpool-Clyde, Ohio. Do you know w hat other divisions of Whirl- 
pool retained Mr. Nathan Shefferman and his LRA to perform these 
duties for them ? 

Mr. Patrerson. The only one I know of where any of our staff was 
is the St. Joseph plant. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where? 

Mr. Patrerson. St. Joseph, Mich. ; that plant. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have figured out from the 3 
plants of Whirlpool, St. Joseph, Clyde, and Marion, for the 3-year 
period, Whirlpool Co. paid to LRA $136,899.33 

The CHatrmMan. Are those figures accurate? Do you have any 
information about them ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I don’t have any information whatsoever about the 
figures. 

Mr. Kennepy. These were obtained from the records. 

The CuarrMan. It is proper to ask you if you have any informa- 
tion. That is our information, that that money was spent in those 
three plants hiring LRA. You have no knowledge of it? 

Mr. Patrrrson. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Except that you know a lot was spent for your 
work ? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes, and I never computed the amounts until Mr. 
Salinger asked me the questions when he first talked with me, some 
time this past year. 

The Cuairman. We can substantiate this later. but it is perfectly 
proper, since we have this information, to ask you what you know 
about it. But all you know is what you got out of it and what you 
disbursed ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I am here to help. . 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Patterson, who was your employer during the 
time that you were rendering services to W hisipool | ¢ 

Mr. Patrerson. The head of our firm is Mr. Nathan W. Shefferman. 

Senator Curtis. From whom did you get your directions and 
instructions / 

Mr. Patrerson. While at Clyde, sir? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 
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Mr. Parrerson. As I recall the situation there, and this is quite 
indefinite, I was told, I don’t remember exactly when, by the Whirl- 
pool management at Clyde that they did not care for some of the 
suggestions of Mr. Shetferman, and that they would appreciate it 
if 1 could work with them more or less on my own. Mr. Shefferman 
has given me instructions on the other cases, though not always. I 
check with him. But on this one matter of Clyde he gave me very 
few suggestions or recommendations, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Are you saying that Mr. Shefferman gave you a 
free rein to do what you thought ought to be done / 

Mr. Parrerson. Hetold meas much: yes. 

Senator Curtis. But who were you responsible to? Who was your 
boss ¢ 

Mr. Patrrerson. My boss? Mr. Nathan W. Shefferman. 

Senator Curtis. And you were responsible to him ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrmMan. Senator McNamara. I have one question, if I may. 

Senator McNamara. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. While Mr. Shefferman was your employer, your 
boss, insofar as this work at Whirlpool-Clyde, your boss was really 
the company officials of Whirlpool, were they not? In other words, 
you were not going to do anything without their permission or their 
authority, were you? 

Mr. Parrerson. Possibly there were some things that I thought 
would be in their interest that maybe they didn’t agree on, and maybe 
I did them anyway. 

The Crarmman. They told you not to do it, you wouldn’t do it even 
though Mr. Shefferman told you to, would you? 

You wouldn’t last long in my employ and I doubt if you would in 
that company. In other words, it is true that Mr. Shefferman was 
your employer, but when you were assigned to a job, while you may 
be initiating many suggestions, changes in policy and so forth, that 
is what you were employed to do, actually you worked under ‘their 
direction. If they said “Now, we don’t want you to go that far. We 
don’t want you to go out here and pay money for employees, to get 
them to propagandize,” you wouldn't have done it, would you? 

Mr. Parrerson. I doubt very much if I would have done it. 

The Cuatrman. Even if Mr. Shefferman had told you to do so, 
because you wouldn’t have been reimbursed. 

Mr. Parrerson. Correct. 

The CuHatrmMan. All ee 

Senator McNamara. That takes care of my question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you aware of the fact that what you were 
doing up there was a violation of the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Parrerson. I was not, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were not? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are not familiar with the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Parrerson. I am toa fair extent. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you hadn’t read it, or for what reason—— 

Mr. Parrerson. I have read it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Looking back at your activities now, do you realize 
you were in violation of the Taft- Hartley Act? 
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Mr. Parrerson. From Mr. Bachman’s statements this morning, I 

was not aware that he had so informed our firm, that such activities 
as rotating suggestion groups or vote “no” committees were, in his 

mind, illegal. 

Mr. Kennepy. The establishment of vote “no” committees, you 
never knew that that was illegal when established by a company? 

Mr. Parrerson. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Kennepy. You do not? 

Mr. Partrerson. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you on the mediation board in Michigan prior 
to going with Mr. Shefferman ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Kennepy. What year? 

Mr. Patterson. Beginning with January 1, 1951, I believe, until I 
came with Mr. Shefferman. 

Mr. Kennepy. 19 what? 

Mr. Parrerson. January 1, 1951. Approximately 9 years or so. 

Mr. Bercer. May I say I think the witness meant 1941. 

Mr. Parrerson. I beg your pardon. 1941, yes. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. And up until the time you came with Mr. Sheffer- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think you were executive secretary to the labor 
mediation board, from January 1, 1942, to November 1942, and then a 
mediator up to 1952? 

Mr. Patrerson. That would appear to be correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. That is all. Thank you very much. 

The Chair will announce that we will recess until 10:30 tomorrow 
morning. We hope to conclude tomorrow, not conclude this series of 
hearings, but conclude tomorrow’s work by 1 30 and not later than 

1o’clock. Then we will recess for the eee ae 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the committee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 10: 30a. m., Friday, October 25, 1957.) 

(Committee members present at time of recess: Senators McClellan, 
McNamara, Ervin, and Curtis. ) 
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INVESTIGATION OF IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SeL_ectT COMMITTEE ON IMPROPER ACTIVITIES 
IN THE LaBor OR MANAGEMENT FIELD, 
Washington, D.C. 

The select committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 74, agreed to January 30, 1957, in the caucus room, Senate Office 
Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman of the select com- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator John L. pe lellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Senator 
Irving M. Ives, Republican, New York; Senator Sam J. Ervin, Dem- 
ocrat, North Carolina; Senator Pat McNamara, Democrat, Michigan ; 
Senator Carl T. Curtis, Republican, Nebraska. 

Also present: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel; Pierre E. G. Sa- 
linger, investigator; Walter Sheridan, investigator; Ruth Young 
Watt, chief clerk. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will be in order. 

(Members of the select committee present at the convening of the 
session were Senators McClellan, Ives, and Curtis. ) 

The CuarrMan. We will proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. The first witness is Mr. Tudor, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Tudor, will you come around, please. 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole tr uth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Tupor. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF WALLACE TUDOR, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
ARTHUR M. WOOD 


The CHatrMan. Will you please state your name, your place of resi- 
dence, and your business or occupation. 

Mr. Tupor. My name is Wallace Tudor. I reside at 238 Forest, Oak 
Park, Il., and I am vice president in charge of personnel rad employee 
relations with Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

The ¢ senne Do you have counsel with you? 

Mr. Tupor. I do have. 

The CHatrman. Will you identify yourself for the record, Mr. 
Counsel ? 

Mr. Woop. I am Arthur M. Wood, general attorney and vice presi- 
dent and secretary of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

The CHatrMan. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Tudor, you have a prepared statement, I believe ? 

Mr. Tupor. I do, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Counsel, this statement was submitted to the com- 
mittee within the provisions of the rules of the committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, it was, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. You wish to read your prepared statement in full? 

Mr. Tupor. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrmman. Allright, sir, you may proceed. 

Mr. Tupor. My name is Wallace Tudor. I have been employed by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. since 1936 and have been a member of our per- 
sonnel staff of that company since 1941. 

In May 1954, I was appointed director of personnel and in May 

956, I was elected vice president for personnel and employee relations, 

I want to thank the committee for the opportunity to make this 
statement relative to Sears, Roebuck. 

I will comment concerning its policies, its programs, and the im- 
portance to the welfare of our employees and their families. In addi- 
tion, I will review our past relationship with Mr. Nathan Shefferman 
and Labor Relations Associates, our policy and attitude in dealing 
with union activities, and I w ill also comment on the h: undling of an 
organizing campaign in Boston, which we understand is one of the 
specific interests of your inquiry. 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt you to say that I believe you re- 
quested to appear before the committee in the very beginning, or at 
the outset of our inquiry into this particular aspect of our investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. Tupor. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. As I remember it, I think counsel just told me you 
asked to appear as the first witness. 

Mr. Tupor. That is correct. 

Mr. Kewnnepy. I might say that we might not be able to have all of 
the questions until the evidence is in, so that Mr. Tudor might be re- 
quested to appear again at a later time, but he wanted to appear now. 

The Cuarrman. I thought this was a little out of order of our regu- 
lar arrangement, but we are very glad to defer to your wishes. 

Mr. Tupor. - this committee doubtless is aware, Sears, Roebuck 
is one of the Nation’s largest employers. We have nearly 2,000 
operating units Jocated in ever y State of the Union, and we employ a 
total of 205,000 men and women. 

We are very proud of our employee relations program. Sears has 
been a pioneer in this field and our program is in many ways unique in 
American business. Since the early days of this century, the welfare 
of our employees has been a major concern of Sears management. 
Sears employees have long received wages, be nefits, working condi- 
tions and opportunities for advancement which are substantially above 
average in the retail field. Under this program both Sears employees 
and the company have fared exceedingly well. 

Nationally, Sears employees are paid well above the average for the 
retail industry. The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
the 1956 national average rate of pay of retail employees as $1.57 an 
hour. 

In the same year, the average Sears hourly rated emplovee was paid 
$1.93 an hour, or 23 percent above the national figure. 
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Sears rates are not only substantially higher than the retail in- 
dustry generally, but compare favorably with manufacturing, as is 
evident ‘from a table that will be found at the end of my st atement. 
It will also be noted that since 1939, average hourly earnings of Sears 
employees have increased substantially faster than the cost of living. 

These are general averages. Let us “look at a specific « :ase—Boston, 
Mass. The P rince School of Ret tailing conducts a continuing, detailed 
study comparing rates of pay, job by job, for the largest ret stail estab- 
lishments in Boston. This material is available should the committee 
wish to examine it in detail. Some of the highlights, however, are 
interesting. 

In practically every job category, according to the Prince School 
study, Sears minimum and maximum rates are substantially above 
those of competing stores. In many cases, the minimum of the Sears 
range is higher than the midpoint of the competitor’s scale. 

Comparisons in other cities would show similar results. This is no 
accident, but a result of our long-established policy of keeping our 
wage rates well in line with local competitive conditions. 

As this committee knows, the Federal wage-hour law does not apply 
to the retail industry. For many years, however, Sears has voluntarily 
adopted the 5-day, 40-hour week with time and one-half for ov ertime. 
The company also voluntarily observes the minimum wage require- 
ments of that act. 

This is not done as a result of pressure. Neither is it done in any 
spirit of philanthropy. We compete for workers not only with other 
retailers but with many industries subject to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and we simply consider it good business to keep our rates competi- 
tive. We do not want substandard employees, so we take care not 
to pay substandard wages. 

In addition to our basic high-wage policy, our company has been 
& pioneer in the development of employee benefit programs. We are 
proud that Sears took the initiative in employee benefit plans, not asa 
result of union pressure or legal requirements, but long before such 
plans were seriously advanced by either organized labor or Govern- 
ment. 

If I may, our profit sharing was established, as a matter of fact, 20 
years before our Government gave serious consideration to the estab- 
lishment of our current social security program. 

These benefits provide many protections and advantages designed 
to strengthen the security and well-being of employees and their 
families both in the present and the future. Most of these benefits 
have been in effect for many years, with constant improvements as 
times have changed. Something of the growth of this program is 
indicated by the following: 
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The cost of these benefits exceeded $90 million in 1956. This com- 
pares with $74 million paid out to stockholders of the company in 
the form of dividends. About $19 million of this $74 million divi- 
dend disbursement went to employees who, through the company’s 
profit sharing plan, own about 26 percent of all outstanding company 
stock. 

Our employees earned about an additional 7 percent of the stock 
through private ownership. In other words, our employees own one- 
third of our company. 

All employees are eligible to participate in the Sears profit sharing 
plan after 1 year of service. While participation is strictly volun- 
tary, over 99 percent of all eligible employees belong to the plan. 
Members deposit 5 percent of their earnings up to a maximum indi- 
vidual deposit of $500 per year. 

The purpose of this limitation is to insure that the plan primarily 
benefits our employees, not our executives. In addition to the de- 
posits of members, the company contributes up to 10 percent, accord- 
ing to an established sliding scale, of its net profits before dividends 
and Federal taxes. 

The company’s contribution is credited to the accounts of members 
in accordance with the amount of their own deposits and their length 
of service. 

Over the years, the fund has grown substantially. In round num- 
bers, between 1916 and 1956, the company contributed $393 million 
from its profits and employees deposited $242 maitlion’ from their 
earnings. Although employees withdrew nearly a half-billion dur- 
ing these years, the fund currently has assets of almost three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars. In the net, this represents about a billion 
dollar “profit” for our employees. 

The significance of the plan to employees is best shown, not by 
overall figures such as these, but by actual examples of typical em- 
ployee experiences. One young woman, for instance, left to be mar- 
ried after 9 years in the fund. During these years, she herself had 
deposited $1, ,120 in profit sharing, but she withdrew $4,025, repre- 
senting her share in company profits and in the earnings of the fund. 

Another employee, this one a man who had deposited $2,402 over a 
16-year period, withdrew $17,300. A w oon who had been a mem- 
ber of the fund for 25 years deposited $3,450 and withdrew $47,125. 

A man who had made a lifetime career with Sears and who was a 
member of profit sharing since its inception deposited $4,820. When 
he retired, his share of the fund was valued at $174,980. 

These cases are typical. It has been by no means unusual for em- 
ployees who have retired in recent years and who have been in the 
fund since the beginning to withdraw on leaving more than thev have 
earned in wages during their entire working lives. 

As a matter of fact, there is a gentleman with me here in Washing- 
ton today whose secretary has been in the fund for m: iny, Many years 
and her account is worth over $100,000. Mine is worth only $50,000. 
I have only been around a few years. I am a junior compared with 
the others. Unquestionably, the profit-sharing plan has had a favor- 
able influence on the attitudes of Sears employees. It is the most 
talked about of all company policies. 
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The plan is explained to new employees as part of the regular 
jnduction procedure and its current operations are reviewed once a 
year with all members at the time they receive annual statements as 
to their personal holdings in the fund. 

But the plan does not need to be “sold.” The employees take care 

of that themselves—much more enthusiastically than would be appro- 
priate for management, and much more effectively than would be 
possible by mans wgement. 

These voluntarily established employee benefits, including profit 
sharing, provide : advantages which greatly exceed those provided by 
any union agreement of which we have knowledge. In some cases, a 
single benefit provision in a union contract may provide more than 
the comparable Sears benefit, but the total Sears benefit program is 
ina Class by itself. 

Most Sears employees apparently believe that unions would bring 
them no advantages above and beyond those already provided by 
longstanding company policy. They observe that Sears employees 
are better off than employees of competitors, whether organized or 
not. They also observe that unorganized Sears employees fare no 
better and no worse than those who are organized, and that this is 
true of wages, hours, employee benefits, and all other conditions of 
employment. 

Experience has shown them that no leader of a union could have 
as great and as personal concern for their well-being and progress as 
the Sears Co. itself. 

However, we at Sears recognize that the final decision on whether 
or not employees are to be represented by a union rests with the em- 
ployees themselves. Whenever an effort is made to organize any 
group of Sears employees, or whenever a group of our employ ees may 
spontaneously develop an interest in unionization, our policy is for 
our local management to go directly to the employees and state the 
facts and the pros and cons of unionization, as authorized by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Management states its belief that employees have nothing to gain 
from a union, but we stress that the ultimate choice rightfully rests 
with the employees. Our only insistence is that there must be a 
National Labor Relations Board election before we will recognize a 
union as representing any of our employees. 

Where our employees have been organized, we make every effort 
to maintain good, business-like relations with designated union ofli- 
cials. We have our share of disagreements and I think we are pretty 
tough bargainers. But these officials are pretty tough bargainers 
themselves, and I think there is a high level of mutual respect between 
representatives of the company and the unions involved. 

I want to establish one important. fact at this time: Sears has never 
negotiated any “sweetheart” agreements with any labor leader con- 
trary to the interests of Searsemployees. The record should show this 
clearly. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in our relations with the unions, we have made 
some errors. Certain actions were taken on our behalf which were 
mistakes, which never should have happened and which will never be 
permitted to happen again. We will explain that which is explain- 
able, defend that which is defensible, and freely admit that which is 
neither. 
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At the same time, without in any way minimizing or glossing over 
any mistakes whi ch have been made, we hope that the committee w ill 
keep these errors in their proper relationship to our broad employee 
relations program, and achievements. In brief, we hope the com- 
mittee will recognize that these mistakes were exceptions to our usual 
methods of dealing with labor-relations problems—glaring exceptions, 
perhaps, but isolated, infrequent, and nontypical of Sears, neverthe- 
less. 

I turn now to our past relationship with Mr. Nathan Shefferman and 
Labor Relations Associates. 

Mr. Shefferman was employed by Sears on union relations work 
from 1935 to 1948 when he was retired in accordance with the com- 
pany’s regular retirement policy. At the time of his initial employ- 
ment and “during the early years of his association with the company, 
many unions were engaged in large-scale organizing drives under the 
encouragement of the National Industrial ‘Recovery Act and subse- 
quently of the Wagner Act. 

These drives presented problems with which our company had no 
previous experience. Legislation on the books at that time was 
heavily weighted in favor ‘of the unions and provided little protection 
for management or, for that matter, rank-and-file employees. Mr. 
Shefferman was experienced in union relations work and had been a 
member of a labor board under NRA. 

It should be made clear that Mr. Shefferman was never an officer 
of the company and that his work at Sears was confined wholly to 
dealings with organized labor. He was in no way connected with 
the company’s broad personnel and employee relations program. In 
1939 Mr. Shefferman formed an independent, outside organization, 
known as Labor Relations Associates to enable him to service clients 
other than Sears. Since that time, LRA has performed some work 
for Sears, but it is my impression that most of its work has been on 
behalf of other clients. 

As previously noted, Mr. Shefferman retired from direct employ- 
ment with Sears in 1948. At that time, Mr. C. B. Caldwell was 
director of personnel for the company, later vice president. Union- 
relations activities had only recently been transferred into the per- 
sonnel department, and Mr. Caldwell had no direct experience in 
such matters. He, therefore, decided to retain Mr. Shefferman on 
a consulting basis after his retirement. 

Mr. Caldwell apparently believed it was important that Mr. Sheffer- 
man keep informed of developments in the union field. Therefore, 
both during Mr. Shefferman’s direct employment by Sears and while 
he was a consultant, he billed Sears for trips to union conventions and 
for entertainment of union leaders. He often addressed and wrote 
articles for both management and union groups, urging better mutual 
understanding. 

Similarly, over a period of years when Mr. Shefferman was an 
employee and a consultant, he was permitted, like many other em- 
ene to obtain merchandise at wholesale prices. Mr. Shefferman 

vailed himself of this opportunity to obtain merchandise for his 
Sein in the unions. The company discontinued this privilege in 
1955 because it was considered to be improper. 
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At the time of Mr. Shefferman’s retirement in 1948, the company 
was completing an administrative decentralization of its nationwide 
operations. Five major regions were established, and each was placed 
under the direction of a territorial vice president, aided by executives 
in charge of major management functions. Am« ng these was the 
union- relations function which, as each territory was created, was 
incorporated with personnel and employee relations. 

The men handling union matters under this new pattern of organi- 
zation were of varying degrees of skill and experience. Apparently, 
Mr. Caldwell felt it would be desirable to keep Mr. Shefferman avail- 
able in case his services were needed until such time as our own staff 
was fully trained. 

Actually, Mr. Shefferman’s services were seldom utilized in con- 
nection with specific union problems. During the next 5 years, con- 
cluding in 1953, he or members of his LRA staff handled contract 
negotiations for us in only 3 cities. 

These negotiations involved 3 agreements with the teamsters and 
1 agreement with the AFL electrical workers. As against these 4, 
the company during these years had an average of about 200 agree- 
ments in force throughout the organization, all of which, with the 
exceptions noted, were handled exclusively by members of our own 
staff. Since 1953, Sears has not utilized Mr. Shefferman or LRA 
in connection with any contract negotiations. 

With regard to union organizing efforts, we have complete records 
back only to 1953. During the 5-year period, 1953 to 1957, inclusive, 
a total of 187 separate efforts were made to organize Sears units in 
various parts of the country. Each of these problems required time 
and effort on the part of management. 

However, Labor Relations Associates worked on only 11 of these 
187 problems. Two of these involved a total of only 3 days’ con- 
sulting service by an attorney. The last organizing campaign at 
a Sears unit in which LRA rendered services took place in 1955. 

Your committee has shown interest in certain cases where Labor 
Relations Associates was called in to assist the local Sears manager 
in ne a union organizing campaign. One of these situations 
involved a campaign by the retail clerks union in Boston in 1953, 
when it was decided to call LRA into the case. In my view, this 
was a wrong decision because it meant that persons with no man- 
agerial responsibility were handling Sears labor operations in this 
area. 

The handling of the Boston situation involved a series of mistakes 
highlighted by widespread use of pressure and coercion, discrimina- 
tion against ‘employees for union activities, favoritism, intrigue, 
and unfair labor practices. 

I want to state, with the utmost candor and conviction, that many 
of the activities engaged in by Labor Relations Associates and cer- 
tain company personnel acting with them were inexcusable, unneces- 
sary, and disgraceful. A repetition of these mistakes will not be 
tolerated by this company. 

The fact that our employees were at that time and are now re- 
ceiving wages and benefits far in excess of employees in competing 


Boston concerns, whether organized or not, in no w ay justifies what 
took place. 
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At the same time, I think it fair to remind this committee that 
Boston and other scattered LRA excesses were isolated episodes, 
contrary in principle and practice to the employee-relations pro- 
gram of Sears, of which we are justly proud. 

I replaced Mr. Caldwell as vice president in charge of personnel 
and employee relations on April 30, 1956. While I had worked with 
Mr. Caldwell for 15 years, I had confined my efforts to management 
placement policy and administration, and had taken no part in 
our company relations with labor unions. 

After succeeding Mr. Caldwell, I continued Mr. Shefferman on 
retainer. However, at no time did I consult with him or use his 
services. The fact that I did not make use of his services—coupled 
with his testimony before this committee earlier this year, and my 
subsequent review of his activities—caused me to completely sever 
relationship with Mr. Shefferman and Labor Relations Associates, 

The Cuatrrman. When? When was that severed ? 

Mr. Twuopor. It was severed the day of the all-star game in Chi- 
cago. I can’t give you the date 

The Cuamman. They have one of those each year. What year? 

Mr. Tupor. This past year, 1956—1957, rather. I think it might 
have been in September. Whenever the all-star game was; August. 

The CHatrman. Baseball ? 

Mr. Tupor. No, the all-star game is a football game, Senator. 

The CuHatrman. I thought we had an all-star baseball game, too. 

Mr. Tupor. I would rather not talk about that fiasco. 

The Crairman. All right; I was just trying to establish the time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is there any connection between the all-star game 
and the severance of his services ? 

Mr. Tupor. Only that I remember that I talked with Mr. Sheffer- 
man and then went to the all-star game. All right? I am sorry; I 
don’t have that date in my mind, really. I am not a follower of 
football. 

The Cuairman. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Tupor. Our concern for our employees is real. It does not stop 
with high wages and substantial supplemental benefits. The com- 
pany goes to great lengths to insure the maintenance of cordial, 
mutually friendly relations between management and employees. 
Executives are evaluated not only in terms of their technical per- 
formance but in terms of their employee-relations performance as 
well. 

To this end, Sears for many years has regularly conducted organi- 
zation surveys to assess the employee-relations performance of the 
company. The purpose of these surveys is not to check up on em- 
ploy ees but, rather, on our own performance in each company unit. 
Survey results are used for the further training and guidance of 
executives, to enable them to do a better job in dealing with people. 

The survey program not only provides higher management with 
current information on this important phase of company perform- 
ance, but the very existence of the program is a constant reminder 
to the entire organization that the company places great value on 
good employee relations. 

Another illustration. of our genuine, interest in employees is our 
policy of promotion from within. A substantial majority of our 
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executive personnel entered the company not as college trainees but 
as stockmen, clerical workers, salesmen, and other ground-floor jobs. 

Advancement in our company is made possible by planned expan- 
sion programs which open up thousands of new jobs annually, at all 
levels. About 2,500 executive jobs, in addition to 20,000 nonexecutive 
jobs, have been created since 1951 by our expansion program. 

Our mandatory retirement policy also assures the upward flow 
of young and able people to keep our company healthy and to provide 
opportunity for rank-and-file employees who demonstrate their execu- 
tive ability. 

I might say that I am a product of that policy of promotion from 
within. I started with Sears as a salesman at $16 a week in 1936. 
Iam very grateful to have entered a company that made such oppor- 
tunity possible. 

Some may wonder why Sears gives so much attention to employee 
earnings, benefits, security, and advancement. As I have indicated, it 
is not because of legal requirements or union pressure. Nor is it pri- 
marily because our policies are the fair and decent thing to debi 
although they are fair and decent. Our employee-relations policies 
are based squarely on the belief that good employee relations are good 
business for Sears. 

High wages and liberal employee benefits help attract and hold the 
capable people we need to carry on our work. Fair treatment and 
sound leadership help build the kind of morale that contributes to 
high company performance. You don’t get anc keep good employees 
by accident. Competence and high mor: ale are not a matter of chance. 
They have to be worked for. 

This is the objective of the employee-relations program at Sears. 
On the whole, we believe that we have achieved this objective to an 
unusual degree, although we readily acknowledge that serious mis- 
takes have sometimes occurred. 

We hope that these isolated errors will not prevent this committee 
from recognizing the significant achievements that have taken place 
at Sears in building and maintaining one of the outstanding employee 
teams in the country. 

The Cuarrman. I notice you have an attachment to your statement. 
You have an appendix attached. Do you wish that to be made a part 
of your statement? 

Mr. Tupor. Yes, sir; I would like that to be done, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The appendix may be printed in the record at this 
point. 

(At this point Senator Ervin entered the hearing room.) 


89330—57— pt. 15——19 
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(The appendix is as follows:) 





Average hourly earnings in Sears, Roebuck & Co. retail establishments, comprised 
to national retail average, national manufacturing average, and cost-oj-living 
inder 













Year Sears National National Cost of living 
retail retail manufacturing | (1947-49= 100) 


1939 $0. 52 $0. 54 $0. 63 69 4 
1940 . 59 . 55 66 59.9 










1941 70 . 58 .73 62.9 
1942 (1) 63 85 69.7 
1943 () . 68 . 96 74.0 
1944 ( 73 1. 02 75.2 
1945 O4 78 1. 02 76.9 
1946 1.14 89 1.09 83.4 
1947 1. 21 1. 01 1. 24 95. 5 
1948 1.27 1. 09 1.35 102 8 
1949 1. 26 1.14 1. 40 101.8 
1950 > 1.40 1.18 1. 47 102.8 
1951 1. 52 1. 26 1, 59 111.0 
1952 1. 61 1.32 1. 67 113.5 
1953 1. 67 1. 40 1.77 114.4 
1954 1.71 1,45 1. 81 114.8 
1955 1.81 1. 50 1. 88 114.5 
1956 1. 93 1. 57 1. 98 116.2 
Percent increase since 

1939-41 219. 2 180. 4 195. 5 91.4 

1947-49 55. 0 45. 4 48.9 16.2 

1955 6.6 4.7 5.3 1.5 








1 Not available. 
2 Estimate. 









Source: Retail compensation report, Bureau of Labor Statistics employment and earnings series, and 
Consumer Price Index published in Montily Labor Review 






The Cuatrman. I notice that you have some 2,000 operating units, 
employing some 205,000 people. How many of those units are now 
unionized / 

Mr. Tupor. Senator, as I said in my statement, we have some 200 
agreements. However, that does not mean that we have 200 operating 
units that are organized, because in some stores or warehouses we might 
have as many as Zor 5 or 4. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you mean contracts / 

Mr. Tupor. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. In one unit? 

Mr. Tupor. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. You have 200 labor contracts in existence, in round 
numbers ¢ 

Mr. Tupor. Two hundred; that is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. But that does not mean that 200 of the 2,000 units 
are organized ¢ 

Mr. Tupor. It does not. 

The Cuarrman. Can you tell us how many units are organized! 
How many of the units which you have here ¢ 

Mr. Tupor. May I confer with my counsel for that information? 
I think it is available. 

The CHamrMan. Just approximately. It does not have to be exact. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Tupor. One hundred and three units to be exact, according to 
the information that has been handed to me. 

The Cuarrman. One hundred and three units out of the 2,000 units 
are organized ? 

Mr. Tupor. That is correct. 
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‘he CrarrMan. Can you give us some approximate number of 
Heistovers that are in those units, the organized units ? 

Mr. Tupor. I think I can give you almost accur ately. 

The CHAIRMAN. Allright, let us have that. 

Mr. Tupvor. The number of employees involved is approximately 
14,000. 

The Crarrman. How many ? 

Mr. Tupor. Fourteen thousand or approximately 7 percent of our 
total employment which, according to the figures, is about the national 
average for retailing. 

The CuarMan. Justa little over 5 percent of the units? 

Mr. Tuvor. That is correct, Senator. 

The CrHarrman. I thought we needed that on the record to get a 
clearer picture of it. 

Mr. Tupor. Yes. 

The Crarrman. Are there any questions by Senators? If not, 
proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I think it would probably be better 
after we put some other facts into the record at a later time that the 
committee would like to talk to Mr. Tudor again. I would rather save 
the questions until the facts are developed. 

Mr. Tupor. Thank you, Mr. Kennedy. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. You will be available. I 
do not think we can hear you further today but at some later date, 
possibly next week, sometime. 

Counsel, indicate as soon as you can when you would lke to have 
him back. 

Mr. Kennepy. You do not have the figures, I expect, Mr. Tudor, 
of how much money you have paid to Mr. Shefferman or to Labor 
Relations Associates? Do you have those figures? 

Mr. Tupor. No, I do not have that. It is my understanding that 
those records were turned over to your investigators. 

Mr. Kennepy. If you had them, we would put them in through you. 
Otherwise, we have some of the things. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. On that particular question, I would like to call a 
member of the staff, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Carl Schultz. 

Present at this point were Senators McClellan, Ervin, and Curtis.) 

The Cramman. Will you be sworn, please? 

You do solemnly swear the evidence you shall give before this Sen- 
ate Select Committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Scuurtz. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CARL M. SCHULTZ 


The CuarrMaAn. State your name, your place of residence and your 
business or occupation, please. 

Mr. Scuuurz. My name is Carl M. Schultz. I reside in Chicago, 
I]. I am employed by the United States General Accounting Office. 
Since the first of the year, approximately, I have been on loan to the 
committee, 
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The Cuarrman. Are you a certified public accountant? 

Mr. Scuvtrz. I am not, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been with the General Account. 
ing Office ? 

Mr. Scuuurz. I have been with the General Accounting Office for 
a period of 12 years. 

The Cuarrman. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Scuuurz. I have been employed in the capacity of an investi- 
gator. 

The Cuatrrman. Do you have accounting experience ? 

Mr. Scuuttz. Yes, sir; I do have. 

The CuarrMan. I understand you have been very helpful to the 
committee. You have been on loan, I believe, from the General 
Accounting Office to the committee. 

Mr. Scuutrz. It has been a pleasure to be with you. 

The Cuarrman. I understand your work has been very fine and 
helpful. We wish to thank you. 

You may proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Schultz, have you made a study of the records 
off Labor Relations Associates to determine how much money they re- 
ceived, and Mr. Shefferman received, from Sears, Roebuck Co. ? 

Mr. Scuvurz. I did, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And what stores of the Sears, Roebuck chain are 
involved ? 

Mr. Scuvuturz. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us what you have found? I under- 
stand the only records you have been able to study are the records 
from 1953 through 1956; is that right ? 

Mr. Scuuurz. It is, and for this purpose we obtained photostatic 
copies of the original invoices from the Sears, Roebuck Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you made a study of all of those invoices? 

Mr. Scuvuurz. We have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell the committee what you have found, 
first, what stores are involved, and then break it down as to how the 
payments were made? 

Mr. Scuuturz. I will, sir. The stores involved were Atlanta, Ga.; 
Boston, Mass. ; Buffalo, N. Y.; Casper, Wyo.; Dallas, Tex.; Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; New York, N. Y.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Clarksburg, W. 
Va. Philadelphia, Pa.; Saginaw, Mich.; Trenton, N. J.; Wilmington, 
Del. ; Chicago, Ill. ; St. Louis, Mo. 

Those represent the stores, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. In addition to that, however, there were services 
performed for the overall Sears organization which LRA terms “the 
parent.” 

The CuHarrman. Do I understand from that, that at all of these 
stores, the Shefferman firm or Labor Relations Associates, were em- 
ployed and were paid from those units for services rendered ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. I would have to say this: The manner in which they 
were paid was on the basis of fees and disbursements which they 
charged against that particular store. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean the parent company made these charges 
against these units? 
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Mr. Scuvuttz. Labor Relations submitted invoices to Sears, Roebuck 
for either services or disbursements that they made in connection with 
the stores. ; 

What might take place in some instances is that they might have 
had a fee only. Again, in other instances, if expenditures were made 
in connection with some activity at that store, they then would charge 
those disbursements, and they would take the form of telephone calls, 
or other incidental items as such. 

The CHarrMANn. Now, are those services associated with labor rela- 
tions in each instance ? 

Mr. Scuuurz. Yes; they are, and together, of course, with Mr. 
Shefferman himself, who had a separate contract in addition to the 
activities of the Labor Relations Associates. 

The CuatrMan. I was just trying to get the picture of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, do you have the total figure for each year, 
from 1953 through 1956 ? 

Mr. Scnuttz. Yes; wedo,sir. That total—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Just give us first, 1953. 

Mr. Scuutrz. 1953, the figure there was $38,441.73 in fees. 

The Cuarrman. What is that figure? 

Mr. Scuutrz. $38,441.73 for fees, and $59,319.90 in disbursements. 

Mr. Kennepy. Making a total for 1953 of what? 

Mr. Scuuurz. That just happens to be one figure that we have not 
completed, I am afraid. 

Mr. KenNepy. Give me 1954 then, and we can add it up. 

Mr. Scuutrtz. In 1954 the fees were $30,960.50, and the disburse- 
ments were $30,883.39. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then 1955? 

Mr. Scuurrz. In 1955 the fees were $31,943.32 and the disburse- 
ments were $28,843.44. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have them for the next year ? 

The Cuarrman. What is that figure again ? 

Mr. Scuutrrz. $28,843.44. 

Yes; we have it for 1956. The fees in 1956 were $13,083. The dis- 
bursements were $6,174.14. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were the total fees then, and disbursements 
for the 4-year period ¢ 

Mr. Scuuurz. $239,651.42. 

Mr. Kennepy. With the highest year being 1953, is that right ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Kennedy, I am not quite clear. Are these 
figures for LRA or for Mr. Shefferman as an individual or both? 

Mr. Scuvtrz. They are both, sir. 

Senator Curtis. They are both? 

Mr. Scuuurz. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. And they were both handled in a similar manner; 
that is, the fees plus expenditures ? 

Mr. Scnutrz. In the case of Mr. Shefferman, his was a straight fee. 
However, periodically, he would then also make billings for special 
services such as trips that he would take on behalf of the company. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. And also for his expenses on those trips? 

Mr. Scuvtrz. That is true. 
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The Cuarrman. So this is an overall picture—— 

Mr. Scuutrz. This is an overall picture. 

The Cuatrman. Of the total amount paid by Sears, Roebuck for 
Mr. Shefferman and for Labor Relations Associates ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, how was that broken down as far as Mr, 
Shefferman is concerned and as far as LRA is concerned ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. Of the total sums, sir, Mr. Shefferman personally 
obtained $48,953.50. 

The CHarrMan. Does that include fees and disbursements? 

Mr. Scnutrz. That is only his fees, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Just the fees? 

Mr. Scuutrz. That is right. What he did there was this: The ex- 
penses that he would claim for himself individually, went into LRA 
and not as a personal expense. 

The Cuarrman. These were fees and wherever he claimed expenses, 
he billed that as expenses for LRA? 

Mr. Scuvtrz. It went into the LRA books. 

The CHarrman. Obviously, he received his expense from LRA 
and then reimbursed LRA. 

Mr. Scuutrz. That is right. Now, LRA’s figure would be $190,- 
697.92. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is that again, what was the last figure that 
you gave? 

Mr. Scuurtz. $190,697.92. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is that figure? 

Mr. Scuutrz. That figure is the total LRA minus Shefferman. 
Your $239,651.42 was the total. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Shefferman have what was called special 
expenses for LRA that were charged to Sears, Roebuck ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. He did, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there any breakdown as to how that money 
was used ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. There was, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there any detailed breakdown as to where that 
money went ? 

Mr. Scuvuurz. Yes, there were detailed breakdowns for a period 
of 2 years only, I believe. Subsequently, they discontinued supply- 
ing a breakdown. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much were those special expenses, do you have 
that ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. Yes. Those special expenses total $52,776.20. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you. We will be going into some of these 
matters in greater detail at a later time. 

The Cratrman. Is that a worksheet that you have there, of these 
expenses ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. Yes, it is, sir. 

The CHatrman. You verify that as being accurate according to 
your check of the records ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. Yes, it is. 

The Cyatrman. That worksheet may be made exhibit No. 18 for 
reference, so that it will be a part of the record and as we interrogate 
about it we will have it as a document in the file. 
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(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 18” for ref- 
erence and may be found in the file of the select committee.) 

(At this point, Senator McNamara entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to have one last figure as we are going 
into the Boston situation at this time. Could you tell us how much 
Sears, Roebuck paid to LRA, or to Mr. Sheflerman, in connection 
with the Boston situation ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. That figure, sir, is $78,602.16. 

Mr. Kennepy. What period of time | ? 

Mr. Scuvurrz. That is for the period of 1953 through 1956 and 
the activity was during the years of 1953 and 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is when most of the money was spent ? 

Mr. Scuuttz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1953 and 1955? 

Mr. Scuutrz. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was that figure again for Boston ? 

Mr. Scuutz. $78,602.16. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the highest of any of the stores by far; 
is it not ¢ 

Mr. Scuuvrz. Yes, sir; it is by far. 

Mr. Kennepy. We are also expecting to go into, to some extent, 
the store at Indianapolis, and could you tell us how much that fig- 
ure is / 

Mr. Scuutrz. That figure there is $6,362.24. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Scuvutrz. Pittsburgh is $14,977.32. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the next highest after Boston ? 

Mr. Scuuttz. Well, the next highest after Boston, of course, would 
be the charges made to the parent. 

Mr. Kennepy. Those are charges made to the parent ? 

Mr. Scnutrz. Rather than on a specific store. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much were the charges made to the parent ? 

Mr. Scuurrz. $76,102.83. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you explain how that was handled, about the 
parent organization, and what part that played ? 

Mr. Scuvutrz. Well, some of that, I presume, would have to be a 
supposition because of the fact that it was very difficult to distinguish 
from the Labor Relations records how they would handle their bill- 
ing. There are so many instances in their records where there were 
strikeovers, where they were going to charge Sears Boston, or Sears 
somewhere, and obviously then just thought it easier to get it from 
the parent and it was stricken and charge r to the parent. 

Mr. Kennepy. And so the parent just paid some of the charges of 
the stores, is that right? 

Mr. Scuuttz. Yes, it seems as though it was an overall picture, 
administratively. 

Mr. Kennepy. So some of this $76,000 that was charged to the 
parent was actually used up in Boston and Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, 
or any of these other stores. 

Mr. Scuvnrz. In my opinion it was; sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the next individual store after Boston, what 
is the next highest item ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. The next highest item was Pittsburgh. 
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Mr. Kennepy. So Boston was by far the largest, was it not ? 

Mr. Scuuurz. By far, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all for now. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Curtis. Were there expenditures of this size in all of these 
cities that you read ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Curtis. In this list of cities that your read, were there 
sizable expenditures of this type in all of them ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. Oh, no. 

Senator Curtis. Do not take time for more than one on the other 
end, but take one of the lower ones. 

Mr. Scuurrz. As an example, sir, $1,400, $250, $700, and $900, and 
$1,300, and $2,500, and about that size figures, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. The first witness is Mr. Harold Roitman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Roitman, will you come forward, please ? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Roirman. I do. 






TESTIMONY OF HAROLD P. ROITMAN 


The CHatrmMan. State your name and your place of residence and 
your business or occupation. 

Mr. Rorrman. My name is Harold P. Roitman, R-o-i-t-m-a-n, and 
I live at 66 Watson Road, Belmont, Mass., and I am an attorney, and 
T am also assistant district attor ney for the northern district of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The CHatrman. You are an attorney and assistant district attorney 
for the northern district of Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes, Middlesex County. 

The CuarrMan. That is Federal ? 

Mr. Rorrman. No, that is State. 

The Cuarrman. Being an attorney, I assume that you waive the 
right to additional counsel ? 

Mr. Rorrman. I do. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Roitman, you were associated with the Sears, 
Roebuck store in Boston in the 1930's ? 

Mr. Rorrman. I was employed by Sears in 1938. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1938? 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were just finished with school at that time? 

Mr. Rorrman. I had finished college and had several other jobs. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then you came with Sears ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What position did you hold at that time ? 

Mr. Rorrman. I think the title of it was “Trainee,” but actually I was 
a clerk and stockboy in the store. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the store have any union at that time? 

Mr. Rorrman. No, there was no union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there a union set up subsequently ? 
Mr. Rorrman. There was. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you participate in any of that ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us about that, please ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Well, perhaps I ought to state that the Boston store 
is also physically located in the same building as the mail-order ware- 
house, where it operates from, and the two units are kept quite sepa- 
rate, the mail-order operation and the retail store are kept separate, 
but they are physically located in the same building and there is a 
certain amount of interchange. 

Sometime in the fall of 1938, the mail-order warehouse became or- 
ganized or there was a movement for organization in the teamsters 
union warehouse division. That stimulated a certain amount of 
union talk and activity in the retail store and as a result of that 
stimulus, myself and several other employees contacted the AFL and 
we were ultimately referred to the retail clerks union and we obtained 
some membership cards from them and we began a membership organ- 
ization campaign among the employees of the retail stores. 

That continued for perhaps a month, I would say, with a modest 
degree of success in signing up some of the employees. At some 
time after we had signed up a group of employees, other members of 
the committee or other members of the group working with myself, 
were forced to withdraw from the union activity. 

That occurred roughly in this way, that 2 or 3 of the members of 
the group, 2 I believe, had brothers that also worked for Sears, Roe- 
buck in some other capacity. At some time in the course of our work 
in trying to sign up the members of the store, these members of the 
group received calls from their brothers to the effect that Sears, Roe- 

uck Co. was aware of their union activity and if they did not cease 
and desist from it immediately, that not only would they be discharged, 
but their brothers would be discharged. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask you this question: Was that before the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act was passed ? 

Mr. Rorrman. That was after the Wagner Labor Relations Act was 
passed, but at that time the National Labor Relations Board did not 
assert jurisdiction over retail stores. 

The Cuatrman. That was before there was any jurisdiction over 
retail stores ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Before the National Labor Relations Board asserted 
jurisdiction over them; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Going back beyond that time, it seems that the only 
purpose this would have would be to show the conditions that pre- 
vailed before Congress started legislating in this field, those condi- 
tions that developed in such a way as to cause legislation such as the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act and the Taft-Hartley Act to be enacted. 
It might give us some information on that. 

Mr. Rorrman. I am not positive of my dates, but my recollection 
is that the Wagner Act was adopted in 1936. This was 1938. 

The Cuarrman. I believe it was the wage and hour law that was 
passed in 1938. I was in Congress and I sometimes get the years con- 
fused. One was 1936 and the other was 1938. I think I am correct. 

Mr. Rorrman. I think that is right, but I might point out that the 
Wage and Hour Act did not apply to retail stores, either. 
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The CuarrMan. I understand, but I am trying to get the relation- 
ship here of what may have occurred then to existing ‘law at the time, 
Prior to enacting the Wazner Act, there was little law governing ac- 
tivities of either unions or management and, therefore, management 
may have engaged in something at that time that was not then an 
improper labor practice or unfair labor practice, and yet subsequently 
it became so after the enactment of the statute. 

All right, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just so that we understand, you started to form this 
group, sort of a union group. You formed it with 3 or 4 other men. 
Then two of them dropped out whose brothers were working for the 
store because they were told by management that their brothers would 
be fired, in addition to themselves, if they participated in this activity ¢ 

Mr. Rorrman. The two employees that I referred to that were work- 
ing with me in the formation of the A. F. of L. union group were ad- 
vised that by their brothers. So far as I know, they did not receive 
it direct from Sears, Roebuck. 

Mr. Kennepy. But they heard from their brothers that their 
brothers had heen told that they would be fired ? 

Mr. Rorrman. That is correct. In both cases, as I recall it, they 
received long-distance calls from their brother. 

Mr. Kennepy. Along about that time and prior thereto, before the 
enactment of the Wagner Act, that was the general practice, wasn’t it, 
among managements ? 

Mr. Rorrman. I don’t know that that was the general practice at the 
time. But Sears certainly utilized those techniques at that time. 

The Cuatrman. At least prior to the enactment of the Wagner 
statute that you speak of, I think it was such practices as that which 
inspired labor legislation at that time. This, you are testifying, oc- 
curred shortly after the passage of the Wagner Act ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What year was this that this occurred ? 

Mr. Rorrman. This would be in the fall of 1938. 1 am not sure of 
the exact months. I think somewhere around September or October. 
At about that same time that the other members of the group dropped 
out, the company also announced, through people in the store, that a 
meeting would be held for the formation of an independent group. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who announced this! Was it somebody in the 
company 

Mr. Rorrman. Well, it is hard for me to remember exactly who at 
the time. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not asking you the name. Do you remember 
their position ? 

Mr. Rorrman. It was announced throughout the store. As I re- 
call it, some of this came from the personnel department. The prin- 
cipal leader of the group that was organizing the independent was 
the head of one of the departments in the store. I think his name was 
Richards, but I am very hazy about that. In any event, the notice 
went throughout the store so that everybody in the retail ‘store knew 
of it and was aware of the time and place of the meeting. 

I attended that meeting, together with the group of people who had 
signed up in the American Federation of Labor, retail clerks. After 
the meeting got underway, an election of officers was held, and I was 
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elected president of that organization. It was a three-way split in 
the vote. That is, there were two candidates who apparently were 
running with, shall I say the blessings of the company, and I ran 
against them and, as Is say, my recollection is that I was elected not by 
a majority vote but a vote over the other two. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were elected by plurality. You did not get a 
majority of the total vote. 

Mr. Rorrman. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. But at least its initial sponsor came from the store 
itself, this council or this group that was set up ¢ 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes. It did. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this was set up as a rival organization to the 
organization that you were attempting to establish, ‘which was going 
to be the retail clerks affiliated with the A. F. of L.? 

Mr. Rorrman. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this was set up by the company to offset that; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Still, you went to the meeting. There were two 
so-called company candidates, and you were the third ¢ andidate, and 
you were able to split the vote and won the presidency ? 

Mr. Rorrman. That is right. There was also a council, I think it 
was called, delegates elected from the various geographic and fune- 
tioning departments of the store. So, at the end of the meeting, there 
was in existence a committee consisting of myself as chairman or 
president, together with, I think, about 10 other representatives from 
various groups in the store. 

After that original meeting, the council group met several times, 
and we drafted various proposals that we intended to make to man- 
agement. I think there were 1 or 2 other meetings of the entire group 
because of the resignation of some of the original electees from the 
council, and new people were elected to fill their “places. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was this called then ¢ 

Mr. Rorrman. The title of it then was the Sears, Roebuck Employees 
Council. In any event, after we arrived at some series of contract 
proposals that we intended to make to management, I requested a 
meeting with management for the purpose of disc ussing these contract 
conditions, and at that meeting we were informed by the management 
of the company that they would not deal with us as a group, but would 
only recognize us as individual employees of the store. 

With that context of the meeting, the next thing I did was to go 
down to the Massachusetts State Labor Relations Board, which had 
then recently been set up by the State of Massachusetts. That board 
did take jurisdiction in the retail field at the time. TI filed with them 
a petition for recognition of this group as the collective-bargaining 
representative for ‘the Sears, Roebuck retail store. Hearings were 
finally held on that some time later, and ultimately an election was held 
by the State board of Massachusetts, at which time the council was 
named the bargaining : igency for the store. 

In the interim, there were a number of other things that happened 
which finally led to the complete collapse of the A. F. of L. organizing 
activities that we had originally engaged in. In part, most of those 
stemmed from what occurred in the mail-order division. The organi- 
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zation in the mail-order division, which I referred to as having sparked 
this situation, led, apparently, to the organization of the entire ware- 
house, but, when they attempted to get a contract, they were unsuccess- 
ful, and ultimately a strike of the warehouse group took place. 

Mr. Kennepy. By whom? Who was the strike by ¢ 

Mr. Rorrman. The strike was by the organized workers of the 
warehouse. They were organized at that time into a local of the 
teamsters, I have forgotten the number, a warehouse local of the 
teamsters, for most of the employees in the warehouse. There was 
also a unit of building-service employees, porters, elevator operators 
and the like, that was split off from the A. F. of L. group, and I 
think there was a separate unit for the truckdrivers themselves. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, this strike was called with the concurrence of 
the local teamsters, or the group that was affiliated with the team- 
sters? Is that right? 

Mr. Rorrman. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the teamsters went out on strike then, this 
local in the warehouse ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes; it did. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say that that strike was not successful ? 

Mr. Rorrman. No. That strike was broken in a relatively short 
time, in the neighborhood of 2 or 3 weeks, I think. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did that happen? How did that occur? No 
trucks could get through if the teamsters were out, could they ? 

Mr. Rorrman. That was the theory, apparently, but in practice it 
did not work out that way. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it actually arranged to have the other teamsters 
bring their trucks in ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Several arrangements were made. I can only tell 
you the final result of the arrangements. But the company split off 
the actual teamster trucking operations and formed a sort of straw or 
independent company so that all of the truckdrivers, instead of being 
employees of Sears, Roebuck, the next morning woke up to find that 
they were employees of another teamster company which now had 
the contract to do Sears’ trucking. 

At that point, since they were no longer employees of Sears, ap- 
parently they felt able to go through the picket line. In any event, 
they did go through the picket line. In addition, there were various 
deliveries of oil] and gas and items of that nature which were ar- 
ranged for in the wee hours of the morning or the late hours of 
the evening by an arrangement whereby somebody from the store 
stayed in and opened up the premises at the appropriate time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Two or three o’clock in the morning ? 

Mr. Rorrman. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Kennepy. They would bring the trucks in at that time? 

Mr. Rorrman. I wasn’t there, but that is my understanding, that it 
occurred at 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, the truckdrivers were union. They were work- 
ing for the Sears, Roebuck store. It that right, initially ? 

Mr. Rorrman. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then, over a period of 24 hours or so, they were 
suddenly transferred from the employment of Sears, Roebuck to 
another company and, as such, being independents, they were per- 
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mitted to come through or came through the picket line? Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Rorrman. That is correct. : 

Mr. Kennepy. Even though the picket line had been established 
originally by Sears, Roebuck teamster employees ? 

Mr. Rorrman. That is right. ! 

Mr. Kennepy. The drivers that came through the picket line had 
actually been teamster drivers, had they not, initially ? 

Mr. Rorrman. I don’t know whether they had actually been mem- 
bers of the union or not. All I can say is that the arrangement was 
that they were no longer employees of Sears, and that trucks did go 
through the picket line. We were informed that these were no longer 
Sears employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. What else occurred? That broke that effort to or- 
ganize that store. Did you have any meetings during this period of 
time with any officials or any representatives of the Sears, Roebuck 
Co.? 

Mr. Rorrman. Well, sometime after the company informed us at the 
first meeting that they would not deal with us as a group but would 
only deal with us as individuals, I received a call from some official in 
the store who asked me if I would see a Mr. Nathan Shefferman, who 
had come in from Chicago. I did have one meeting with him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go up to his hotel and meet him ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes. He was at a nearby hotel, and I met him there 
at the hotel. 

Mr, Kennepy. What occurred at that time? 

Mr. Rorrman. Well, he informed me that he was an official of Sears, 
and that he also was active in labor-relations fields. I think he told 
me at the time that he was doing some arbitration work for them. 
Again, I am not really able to recollect the exact details of that. In 
any event, throughout the conversation he made it clear that, if I was 
willing to give up the union activities that I was then engaged in, 
there would be a bright future for me, both in Sears, Roebuck, or, if 
I was interested, in his separate labor-relations activities. 

Mr. Kennepy. That you could get a job separately ? 

Mr. Rorrman. I don’t remember as he named any specific job, but 
he named the possibility of a good future in that field, and that he 
was especially interested in getting people with an understanding of 
the field to work in this rapidly growing field. 

(At this point Senator McClellan withdrew from the hearing 
room. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. If you were willing to give up your efforts for the 
union, to affiliate with the A. F. of L. retail clerks, you would have a 
bright future either in the Sears, Roebuck Co. or, possibly, with him 
in his separate organization ? 

Mr. Rorrman. That was the tenor of the conversation ; that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you tell him ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Well, I refused the offer at the time, and I didn’t 
hear anything more from it. 

Mr. Krennepy. What period of time is this? Is this still 1938? 
eee Rorrman. It was either 1938 or perhaps the very beginning 
of 1939. 

Mr. Krnnepy. What about your job, yourself? Did you have any 
change of jobs? 
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Mr. Rorrman. Yes. Very shortly after I won this election, I was 
transferred from the main store to a separate little store that they 
had for selling gasoline and automobile accessories, which was physi- 
cally about 50 yards away from the main store and a separate little 
unit of its own. 

Mr. Kennepy. This gave you less access to the other employees; is 
that right? 

Mr. Rorrman. I had none after that, except at such times as I saw 
them at lunchtime or before and after work. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any explanation as to why you were 
transferred ? oe 

Mr. Korrman. Well, none from the company, other than that. they 
were transferring me. Indirectly, the information was that the boys 
in the service station were going to take care of me, both by keeping 
me under surveillance and, as I recall it, there was a very active rumor 
that they were supposed to beat me up in the process. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you told at all by anybody that was supposed 
to participate in it? 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes. The men in the service station who were in- 
volved in this activity, or in this proposed plan, informed me of it 
later on. 

Mr. Kennepvy. That this is what they were supposed to do with 
you? 

Mr. Rorrman. That is right. It never materialized. 

Mr. Kennepy. There were two things that they were supposed to 
do with you, is that right; keeping you under surveillance and also 
taking care of you physically if it became necessary ? 

Mr. Rorrman. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you continue to work there? 

Mr. Rorrman. Well, I worked there through the spring and sum- 
mer of 1939, and in September I left to go to law school. 

Mr. Kennepy. You went to law school then ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes. I think sometime in the late spring, after the 
election was held by the State board, we finally did have a series of 
meetings with the company which led to what they called a statement 
of policy. That is, they refused to sign any contract with us, but 
they did agree to institute certain slight changes in working condi- 
tions and wage arrangements. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever have anything to do with the em- 
ployees council at Sears, Roebuck after that, after you finished law 
school ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Sometime after I was through law school and was 
out in practice, the then president or chairman of the council—I have 
forgotten the title used at the time—came to me and asked me if I 
would represent them in a legal capacity. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was this about 1945 or so? 

Mr. Rorrman. Sometime in that period. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, did you agree to represent them ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes; I did. Thereafter, there were 1 or 2 proceed- 
ings at the State labor-relations board when the council organized 
various of the smaller groups, the smaller stores, in the Boston group 
of stores. That is, in addition to the main Boston store, there were 
stores in Cambridge and Quincy and various suburbs around Boston. 
Those are much smaller units. 
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From time to time the Sears Employees Council organized some of 
these smaller units. Petitions were filed at the State labor-relations 
board for the certification of some of those smaller units. I repre- 
sented the council in some of those matters. 

(At this point Senator McClellan returned to the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Coming up to 1953, were you still with the em- 
ployees council as their attor ney in 19534 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there an effort during that time to affiliate with 
the retail clerks in the A. F. of L.? 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes; there was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you participate in that? 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes. I was not only present at the meetings, but I 
also advised them as to some of the steps which might be taken to 
assure the affiliation of the group with the retail clerks, American 
Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you just tell us what happened in 1953, as 
far as the employees council; what occurred ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Well, the members of the governing board of the 
council were dissatisfied with the progress that they were able to 
make with the company in arriving at collective bargaining terms 
and conditions. Their technique up to then had been, in effect, to say 
that “If you don’t give us some concessions we will join the A. F. of L.” 

I felt that they ‘had used that tee hnique just too often. The com- 
pany just didn’t respond about 1953 to this stimuli. 

In any event, the group decided that they would like to get the 
bargaining strength of an American Federation of Labor affiliated 
organization, or a group with membership in other areas besides the 
Sears Boston store. They conducted some negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of the retail clerks, and the constitution and bylaws of the 
council were amended to provide for affiliation. Ultimately the vote 
was taken by the members of the council to affiliate the entire council 
as a body into the retail clerks, American Federation of Labor. I was 
present at the various meetings which were held to amend the consti- 
tution and to take these votes of affiliation. I also conferred with 
members of the A. F. of L. at the time to arrange for the necessary 
steps. 

Mr. Krennepy. What steps did the company take then, to counter 
this ? 

Mr. Rorrman. After the motion to affiliate the council with the 
AFL—— 

Mr. Krennepy. Was this in early February or the end of January 
of 1953? 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes, as I recall it, the council began amending its 
constitution the year before, and then in the early “part of 1953, the 
vote of the entire me mbership was taken on the issue of affiliating the 
group with the American Federation of Labor. 

As soon as the vote was taken, I notified the company. Mr. Mc- 
Dermott was head of the Boston group at the time, as I recollect, and 
I wrote a letter to him informing him that the council had now 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, and in the future 
they would exercise their rights of collective bargaining with the aid 
and assistance of agents and representatives of the retail clerks union. 
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I also, I think, opened up the contract. As I recall it, the contract 
was due, or the statement of policy, so called, was due to be reopened 
and up for new collective bargaining in either April or May, so that 
at the same time I notified them of an intention to reopen that agree- 
ment. 

Immediately thereafter, a dissident group within the council set up 
shop claiming to be the true council and refusing to recognize this 
affiliation movement with the American Federation of Labor and as 
I recall it the company informed me that they were continuing to 
recognize the council as now evidenced by this new group rather than 
the duly elected members of the council who had affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know how this new council, or this second 
council, or other council, came into existence? Do you know who got 
that council into existence ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Well, the ostensible head of it were some employees 
within the store and I think spearheaded by a group from the Cam- 
bridge store, but there was no question but what they had been stimu- 
lated by members of the Sears Co. or the Labor Relations Associates 
who appeared in Boston at the time, and conducted a number of meet- 
ings with selected employees, and prompted them into these steps. 
Pi ~ Kennepy. Was that the arrival of Mr. Guffy, so-called Mr. 

uffy ? 

Mr. Rorrman. I recall being informed that Mr. Guffy arrived at 
the scene. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know who Mr. Guffy was? 

Mr. Rorrman. No; only insofar as I heard what he said to the em- 
ployees whom he interviewed. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was reported to you as to what he said ? 

Mr. Rorrman. My recollection of the report was that he represented 
Sears from Chicago and he was interested in arranging for this local 
group, so-called, to upset the plans to move the council into the AFL. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were any of this local group that established this 
council, were any of them officials of the other council, the first council 
which had voted to affiliate ? 

Mr. Rorrman. I don’t recollect if any of them were actually officials 
at the time, and I suppose it would depend on how far you brought 
down the official network, if you spread it right down to departmental 
stewards which they had, I think some of them undoubtedly were. 

As I recall it, Mr. Hession had been a member of the council, as 
secretary-treasurer, and I know he was approached, but whether he 
was at the time he was approached an officer or not, I don’t recall. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he become an officer in the new group, the local 
group / 

Mr. Rorrman. My recollection is that he did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. He turned it down ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes; but I am not sure. He did give me a statement 
of exactly what had occurred. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had you known or you understood Mr. Guffy was 
associated with the store in Chicago? Is that what you understood? 

Mr. Rotrman. My recollection is that he was. They had a way of 
talking in terms of departmental numbers, and there was a depart- 
ment 211 which was the security police that Sears employed throughout 
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the store units, and various other numbers like that, would be tossed 
around. 

My recollection is that he came on the scene and he said that he 
was either department 211 or something similar to that, which had 
a connotation of either this police association within the Sears store, 
or the labor relations group and he did not speak to me personally, 
and I don’t know exactly what it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know that he had any other name, other 
than Guffy? Did you know at that time? 

Mr. Rorrman. I did not know that he had and I know there was, 
in addition to Mr. Guffy, there were some other representatives that 
came in from time to time and it may have been Mr. Guffy using 
another name. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isee. You gave up your representation of the group 
that had affiliated with the AFL shortly afterward ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Well, sometime in the month following the affilia- 
tion and the development of the rival council, and the various other 
steps that took place at the time, there was, I think, a suit brought 
in Massachusetts by some members over a division of the funds of 
the council and there were several other lawsuits of one type or 
another that were in various stages of operation. 

Sometime after these matters started, I was informed by the rep- 
resentative of the retail clerks that the international union was no 
longer going to maintain responsibility for the various expenses that 
were being incurred in behalf of the clerks, but that all of these 
would have to be put on a local basis. 

That is, that the retail clerks group that had now been chartered in 
Sears, Roebuck would have to stand on their own feet and pay for 
their own expenses out of their own groups. In view of the fact that 
they had joined the AFL for exactly opposite situations, I had a 
falling out with the retail clerks, and thereafter we mutually agreed 
that I would not represent them any more. 

Mr. Kennepy. So the AFL retail clerks withdrew their financial 
support of this group and with that you broke with them: Is that 
correct, or you no longer represented the council ? 

Mr. Rorrman. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any explanation as to why they would 
not support this group any longer ¢ 

Mr. Rorrman. I don’t want to say they didn’t support them at all, 
but they were not willing to put any more funds into it. I don’t know 
why they reached that position. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any questions ? 

Senator McNamara. I am particularly interested in that phase 
of the strike activity where the outside trucking company came in and 
took over the trucking operation for Sears. 

Was there such a company that was delivering for other retail stores 
in the Boston area at that time, and did they deliver normally for 
such stores as these other big stores ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Most of the Boston stores to my knowledge have their 
own truck-delivery systems. 

Senator McNamara. At that time? 
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Mr. Rorrman. Yes, and Sears had their own up until this time. 
Now, there are some of the smaller stores that have a United Delivery 
Service, but my recollection was that this group was not a part of 
that United Delivery Service, but I am not really familiar with all of 
the details. 

Senator McNamara. What year was that strike, do you remember? 

Mr. Rorrman. I think it was the late fall of 1938. I remember it 
being cold when we were on the picket line, and it could have been the 
early spring. 

Senator McNamara. It is not unusual in metropolitan areas for a 
delivery outfit to take over the function of downtown stores, and I 
think it is quite commn now in many cities. 

Mr. Rorrman. Oh, yes; it is. 

Senator McNamara. But there was no such organization, and I] 
thought maybe this was the outfit that they took over. You indicated 
that you do not know whether the drivers that came in to take over the 
trucking operations during the strike were members of the teamsters 
union. 

Mr. Rorrman. I have no personal knowledge of that at all. 

Senator McNamara. I think it would be very important to this 
committee whether or not they were. That is, if union truckdrivers 
were going through the picket lines of the other truckers who were 
on strike. It would be interesting. 

Mr. Rorrman. I will say this: My suspicion is that they were not. 

Senator McNamara. That they were nonunion drivers ? 

Mr. Rorrman. And that the employees who went through in the 
wee hours of the morning situation were. That is, that those other 
groups were organized and, therefore, they did not pass through the 
picket line, but passed around it in terms of time. 

Senator McNamara. That in itself would not be too unusual and 
they delivered at a time when the picket line was not there, and they 
would not know there was a picket line. That was in those days a 

rather common practice. 

Mr. Rorrman. Probably it was, but it was unusual for people to be 
in a store at that hour of the morning. 

Senator McNamara. They made special arrangements. 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. To the best of your recollection, then, the 
drivers to your knowledge who took over the trucking operation for 
Sears were not members of the truck drivers union. 

Mr. Rorrman. I can only offer my conjecture on that and my con- 
jecture is that they were not. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Curtis. How long did you work for Sears 

Mr. Rorrman. A little over a year, as I recall it. I think that I 
came to them in the spring of 1938 and left in the fall of 1935 

Senator Curtis. This council that you talked about, was that a 
labor organization within the meaning of the statute ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Certainly not in its inception. I think you have to 
decide what “independent” really means before you can say that it 
was throughout its period. 

Senator Curtis. What portion of the Sears employees joined 
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Mr. Rorrman. A very large percentage joined it. I have forgotten 
what our membership ran, or what the membership ran when I was 
there, but I think it was in the neighborhood of 90 percent. of the elig- 
ible employees joined it. 

The CHairman. What percentage? 

Mr. Rorrman. In the neighborhood of 80 or 90 percent. 

Senator Curtis. But it did not operate as a collective bargaining 
agency ¢ 

“Mr. Rorrman. Well, it attempted to. The company never would 
sign an actual contract with it, but after the certification by the State 
labor relations board, it did talk with officials of the company over 
terms and conditions of employment and there were some changes 
apparent ly made as a result of those conversations. 

But the company at that time, in any event, to my knowledge all of 
ihe" way through, up to 1953, consistently refused to sign any contract 
with an pean 

Senator Curris. You have done general legal work in the labor field, 
have vou not ¢ 

Mr. Rorrman. Yes; L have. 

Senaior Curris. What other unions do you represent ? 

Mir. Rorrman. Well, I now represent some locals of the automobile 
workers union, some of the textile workers union and others on a case- 
by-case besis. 

Senator Curtis. Have you represented the retail clerks union ? 

Mr. Rorrman. Not except for that one occasion in 1953 when I was 
there. 

Senator Curtis. That isall. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very muc 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Thomas Hession. 

The CHaimman. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Hesston. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF THOMAS A. HESSION 


The Cuamman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation, please. 

Mr. Hesston. Thomas A Hession, H-e-s-s-i-o-n, 33 Busswell Street, 
Boston. Lam known as a distributor in the receiving room. I dis- 
tribute merchandise to different people. That is the new title. 

The CHamman. For whom do you work ? 

Mr. Hesston. Sears, Roebuck. 

The CuairmMan. How long have you worked for them ? 

Mr. Hesston. Twenty two years. 

The CuairMAN. Do you waive counsel ? 

Mr. Hrssion. I do. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Hession, you have been with the Sears, Roebuck 
Co. for how long? 

Mr. Hesston. Twenty-two years, or my record shows * years next 
April 11, but I have been with them 22 years last October 
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Mr. Kennepy. Since about 1935 ? 

Mr. Hesston. 1935, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did you become a member of the Sears, Roebuck 
Employee Council ? 

Mr. Hesston. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. In what year was that? 

Mr. Hesston. 1938. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever run for office, in 1950? 

Mr. Hesston. In 1950. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what reason did you run for office? 

Mr. Hesston. I was called to the furniture head’s office, and his 
name is Leo Grue, and he asked me if I would run for the treasurer’s 
office because the girl in his department who had been treasurer and 
he found out there was too much work for her and she was out of the 
department too much. 

The Cuamman. Running for treasurer of what? 

Mr. Hesston. Of the council. 

The Cuatrman. You are talking about this labor council ? 

Mr. Hesston. The Sears, Roebuck Employees Council. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were asked, as I understand it, by the head of 
your department, to run for the position of treasurer. 

Mr. Hesston. The head of the furniture department. 

Mr. Kennepy. The head of the furniture department ? 

Mr. Hesston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were asked by the head of the furniture depart- 
ment to run for office in the employees’ council, Sears, Roebuck Em- 
ployees Council. 

Mr. Hesston. In 1950. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that was the only so-called union that existed 
at that time? 

Mr. Hesston. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right? 

Mr. Hesston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was supposed to be the union, supposed to be 
the union representing the employees? 

Mr. Hesston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were asked by management to run for the 
position of secretary-treasurer ? 

Mr. Hesston. No; treasurer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that right? 

Mr. Hesston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you run for the position? 

Mr. Hesston. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were elected ? 

Mr. Hesston. Unopposed, I ran. 

The Cuarrman. Were you a member of this council at the time you 
were asked to seek office ? 

Mr. Hesston. I didn’t ask to seek office. I was approached by the 
division head in the furniture department. 

The Crarrman. Sir? 

Mr. Hession. I didn’t ask torun. I was approached by the division 
head in the furniture department. 
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The Cuatrman. You didn’t get my question. Were you a member 
of the council at the time you were asked by management to seek this 
office ¢ 

Mr. Hessron. I was. 

The Cuatrman. How long had you been a member of it ? 

Mr. Hession. Since 1938. 

Mr. Kennepy. At that same time, or during this period of time, was 
there activity on the part of the retail clerks, AFL, to organize the 
employees of Sears, Roebuck ? 

Mr. Hesston. At that time I had no knowledge of it, but I under- 
stand there was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you asked at that time or at a later time to 
hand out any antiunion literature? 

Mr. Hesston. I was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Antiretail clerks literature ? 

Mr. Hession. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. By whom were you asked to do that ? 

Mr. Hesston. Leo Grue, the head of the furniture department. 

Mr. Kennepy. The same person ? 

Mr. Hesston. The same person. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you do that? Did you perform that for him? 

Mr. Hesston. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. In January, coming up into January of 1953, the 
employees council voted to affiliate with the retail clerks, did they not? 

Mr. Hesston. They did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go along with the retail clerks at that 
time ? 

Mr. Hesston. I did. 

Mr. Kpnnepy. You wanted to affiliate with the retail clerks, is that 
right? 

{r. Hesston. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you approached then by anybody in manage- 
ment in connection with that matter ? 

Mr. Hesston. On February 12, I received a telephone call, about 
3:30 in the afternoon, to come over to Miss Binder’s office. She is 
the personnel manager. So I went over there. I looked into her 
office, and the office was empty. As I looked around outside, Gillispie, 
who is the head of the men’s furnishing department, came up to me 
and said, “Tommy, it is me. Come on in the office.” 

So we went in, and he closed the door, and he said, “Do you know 
what you are in here for, Tommy ?” 

I said, “No; unless it is for a party for Mr. Lienberry, who is leaving 
to go to Philadelphia.” 

He said, “No; it is about this A. F. of L. trouble. They are not 
going to win out. I want you to go along with me.” 

He said, “You have a lot of friends in the store.” 

I said, “Yes; I have a few.” 

He said, “I want you to approach them and go along with me.” 

I said, “Gil, I can’t go along. I signed an A. F. of L. card. I am 
going along with the tide.” 

He said, “How long have you been with the company ?” 

I said, “Seventeen years.” 

He said, “That is a lot of profit-sharing time.” 
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I said, “Yes. You know, Gil, I have about 80 friends in Roxbury, 
and they belong to the A. F. of L. I could never hold my head up 
with them.” 

I said, “Most of this trouble started in the receiving room.’ 

The CrammMan. Started how ? 

Mr. Hesston. In the receiving room. 

“There is a lot of dissension there. Everybody seems to be boss.” 

I said, “I took a cut in pay.” 

He turned around and said to me, “I am not in a position to offer you 
a bribe.” 

I said, “I am not looking for a bribe, nor do I intend to accept one.” 

So then he said, “There is a fellow here from Chicago. He took care 
of me when I got transferred.” 

He said, “He will be your friend for life. I want you to meet him.” 

I said, “Gil, I don’t need any protection. My record speaks for it- 
self. I won a World’s Fair trip for meritorious service, and | have 
Sears’ highest honors.” 

I dropped my head then, and he said, “Tommy,” he says, “what is 
on _ mind? What are you thinking about? Won’t you see this 
guy from Chicago?” 

T said, “Gil, O. K., but I won’t guarantee I will go along with him.” 

He said, ‘ ‘Any day all right with you!” 

Tsaid, “Any day is O. K. “with me.’ 

He said, “What about Friday?” and I said, “That is all right with 
me.” 

He said, “Well, I will make arrangements, and I will let you know.” 

He said, “Whatever went on behind these doors,” he says, “don’t 
breathe a word about it.” 

That was the end of the conversation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why would he bring up about the fact that you 
had a long-term interest in the retirement plan? What did you 
consider that he meant by that ? 

Mr. Hesston. The way I took it was that if the A. F. of L. won 
ovt that we would lose our profit-sharing. 

Mr. Kennepy. How were you going to lose the profit sharing? 

Mr. Hesston. They would automatically drop the profit sharing 
from us. 

Mr. Kennepy. If you went along with the A. F. of L., the com- 
pany would take the profit sharing away from you? 

Mr. Hesston. Would take the profit sharing away from us. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he wanted you to oppose them, oppose the 
retail clerks, and you explained to him about your friends, and that 
there was a lot of dissension as to how things were being handled 
and that you wanted to go along with the retail clerks? 

Mr. Hesston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he wanted you to see this man from Chicago 
and you agreed to do it, is that right ? 

Mr. Hesston. I did after a while. 

Mr. Kennepy. cts you ever see the man from Chicago? 

Mr. Hesston. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you tell us about that, how you happened to 
see the man from Chicago? 
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Mr. Hesston. After I went back to work, about a half hour later, 
Leo Grue came in to the receiving room, and he said, “Tommy, have 
you got any rug samples for me ¢” 

Mr. Kennepy. This Leo Grue is the same one from the furniture 
department 4 

Mr. Hesston. Yes. At that time he was sales promotion man- 
ager for the furniture and rug department. He worked out of the 
office in the warehouse. 

He said, “Have you got any rug samples for me?” 

I said, “No, Leo,” and I turned around and asked another fellow 
if he saw any, and he said no. As he came close to me, he said, 
“J have to have them for a hotel meeting tomorrow morning at the 
Hotel Braemore.” 

I said, “What have you got, a rug show on?” 

He nudge d me, and he said, “That is for you, Tommy, Hotel Brae- 
more tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock. Go to the desk and ask for 
the party in room 152.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know that you were supposed to go up 
and meet this man from Chicago ? 

Mr. Hesston. That was it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Through this message ? 

Mr. Hesston. Through this message. He said, “The hotel is in 
two sections, section 1 and section 2.” 

He said, “Section 1 means building No. 1 and 5 means the fifth 
floor.” 

I said to Leo, “What about my time?” 

He said “That will be taken care of.” 

And that was the end of that conversation. 

Mr. Kennepy. So did you go down to the Hotel Braemore? 

Mr. Hesston, I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet anyone there ? 

Mr. Hesston. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Go ahead. Who did you meet there ? 

Mr. Hesston. Well, I got to the hotel about 10 minutes to 9 and I 
hung around until 9 o’clock and I went to the desk and I asked the 
fellow at the desk—I told him that I wanted to see the party in 
room 152. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you speak up a little louder, please ? 

The CuarrmMan. Get the microphone in front of you. 

Mr. Hesston. All right. 

I went to the desk and I asked the fellow at the desk—I told the 
fellow at the desk that I wanted to speak to the man in room 152. 
He said “Well, he is busy talking to the airlines right now. Just 
be seated and give me your name.” 

So I did. After he got off the airlines, he told me to go up to room 
152. He told me where the elevator was. So I went up there. As I 
got off the elevator, I turned left and the first door on the right 
was- 

Mr. Kennepy. You havea very good memory. 

The CHarrmMan. Let’s get on inside the room. 

Mr. Hesston. The door was open. 

The CHatrman. Allright. Let’s have order. 

Proceed. 
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Mr. Hesston. The door was open and inside the door stood this 
fellow. Hesaid “Are you Mr. Hession ?” 

I said “Yes.” 

He said “My name is Guffy.” 

The Cuarrman. Guffy ? 

Mr. Hesston. Guffy. So he asked me to sit down and he walked 
over to the window and he started looking out, and he says “I ain not 
a stranger in Boston.” He says, “I used to go to B. U.” 

Mr. Kennepy. He said what? 

Mr. Hesston. He said “I am not a stranger in Boston. I used to 
go to B. U.” 

Then the telephone rang. 

The CuHatrMan. Let me suggest to the witness that he get down to 
the facts. These details are interesting but not necessarily essential. 
You had a conversation with a man in room 152. 

Mr. Hesston. I did. 

The Cuatrman. He told you his name was Guffy. 

Mr. Hesston. Guffy. 

The CHarrMan. What did he want to talk to you about, or what 
did he talk to you about? This matter that we are investigating? 

Mr. Hesston. Two other fellows came in and he started his con- 
versation. 

Mr. Kennepy. You recognized Mr. Guffy in the room? Had you 
seen him yet ? 

Mr. Hesston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isthat Mr.Guffy? Will you point him out? 

(The witness complied with the request.) 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Thank you, Mr. Guffy. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Hesston. So he started in. He said, “We believe in unions, 
though not all unions. Some of them have a tendency to lean to the 
Communist side.” 

He says, “If it takes 214 years, we will break this thing and spend 
plenty of money doing it.” 

Hanson asked him, “Isn’t it true that there is unions in other Sears 
stores ?” 

And he says, “Yes.” He says, “Out in Detroit,” he says, “the auto 
workers tried to get in and,” he said, “we didn’t care for the auto 
workers, and we put the A. F. of L. in.” 

I told him—I told him that I had signed an A. F. of L. card and 
belonged to the negotiation committee. He said, “I don’t know why 
local management never told us about this trouble. Had they told 
us about this trouble, we could have straightened it out. But we will 
never trust the local management again.” 

He said, “If any of you people have any grievances against the 
company and the company won't go along w ith you, let me know, and 
I will take care of them.” 

Then he said, “They picked this hotel because the people wouldn’t 
figure there would be meetings going on here.” 

“Mr. Kennepy. Iam sure of that. 

Mr. Hesston. Then he pulled out a bunch of cards and he gave us 
each two of them, called declaration of rights cards. He asked us to 
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sign one and get another employee to sign the other and turn them 
over to Angie Giammasi. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was Angie Giammasi ? 

Mr. Hession. At that time he was with the unaffiliated council, which 
was just starting. I don’t know what office he ran for in the 1952 
election, but he was defeated. 

Mr. Kennepy. So what did you say to this? 

Mr. Hesston. I didn’t say anything to that. We took the cards and 
put them in our pocket. He asked us to sign our names on a piece of 
paper, and addresses and telephone numbers, if we had one, and then 
he invited us down to breakfast. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he say who he was, or who he was affiliated with, 
or what he was doing ? 

Mr. Hesston. No; he did not. 

The Cuatrman. You spoke of a declaration of rights card. Could 
you recognize one of them if you saw it now? 

(Document handed to witness. ) 

Mr. Hesston. I believe this is the same thing. 

The Cuatrman. That may be made exhibit No. 19. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 19” for refer- 
ence and will be found in the appendix on p. 6228.) 

Mr. Kennepy. So you had breakfast with him, did you ? 

Mr. Hxssion. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you went back to your work ¢ 

Mr. Hession. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. He took you to breakfast and then you returned ? 

Mr. Hesston. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you decide to do then? 

Mr. Hesston. Well, I went home and I talked to my friends in 
Roxbury, and I came back in to work Monday morning and I met 
Gillispie about 10 o’clock. I said, “Gil, I am not going along with this 
thing. I haven’t eaten or slept even for 3 days.” 

He said, “Tom, don’t lose any sleep over it. Just forget about it.” 

I said, “Will you straighten everything out with Guffy,” and he 
said, “I will.” That was the end of the conversation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you told to keep quiet as to your conversation 
with Guffy ? 

Mr. Hesston. Yes. He did say, “Don’t say anything about it.” 

The Cuarrman. Did you keep quiet? 

Mr. Hesston. I did up to that moment. 

The Cuarrman. And soon thereafter, what happened ? 

Mr. Hesston. When I told my story would be around April. 

The Cuarrman. This was in what month? 

Mr. Hesston. That was February. 

The CuarrmMan. You kept quiet for a couple of months? 

Mr. Hesston. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Subsequently did another gentleman come up to see 
you and started interviewing the employees? Do you know Mr. Herb 
Melnick ? 

Mr. Hesston. Melnick, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was his position? What was he doing? 
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Mr. Hxsston. Well, he called me over to the office some time in the 
latter part of February. He told me that he was from 707 in Chicago, 

Mr. Kennepy. That is a department in Chicago? 

Mr. Hesston. Yes, sir. That is the personnel department. He told 
me that he is tired of telling people what he is here for, and he asked 
me if I knew what he was here for. I said, “The only thing I heard 
was that you are interested in the 25th « anniversary. ” T said, “I don’t 
believe I can help you in any form or other.” 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he mean, the 25th anniversary ? 

Mr. Hesston. Well, that was the 25th year of business, and they was 
going to have some kind of promotions, I believe. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why was he interviewing you? 

Mr. Hesston. He wanted to know if I had any suggestions in regard 
to advertising, evidently. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he ask you any other questions? 

Mr. Hessron. He said “Some people here believe I am in here be- 
cause of this union deal.” 

I said, “How I voted is my business.” I never reveaied how I voted. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he interested in how you voted ? 

Mr. Hesston. Well, he appeared that way then. 

Mr. KenNepy. And you wouldn’t tell him? 

Mr. Hession. I wouldn't tell him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he tell you subsequently that he was also in- 
terviewing other employees, at the other Sears, Roebuck stores in Bos- 
ton, and Cambridge? 

Mr. Hesston. Notthen. I met him ata party for Mr. Lienberry and 
asked him what he was doing in Boston so long. He said he was over 
in the Cambridge store. 

Mr. Kennepy. Interviewing employees there ? 

Mr. Hesston. Interviewing employees there. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. What reason was given why you should run for 
treasurer ? 

Mr. a -_ ause I wee very honest and conscientious. 

Senator Curris. And what about the incumbent treasurer? Didn't 
you say uichliea about ths at Q 

Mr. Hesston. Yes. Her boss was Mr. Grue and he felt as though 
she was losing too much time on the floor collecting dues and the job 
was too much for her, and he wanted somebody like me to run for 
treasurer. 

Senator Curtis. She continued to work there, did she? 

Mr. Hesston. She did. 

Senator Curtis. And so did you? You have continued on since 
then ? 

Mr. Hesston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

Mr. Kennepy. I might ask you this question: How did you get your 
awards? You said you got some awards from Sears. 

Mr. Hesston. Yes. In 1939 they ran a contest over a period of 
about 3 months. There were six awards for the World’s Fair. There 
was a pend like division, a soft-line division 
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Mr. Kennepy. I don’t have to know each one, but what did you get 

Mr. Hesston. There was two awards for nonselling employees. I 
don’t know how it worked, but 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you get the award for? What did you 
do? 

Mr. Hesston. Meritorious service over the period of 3 months. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then did you get another award ? 

Mr. Hesston. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is that? 

Mr. Hesston. A 4-star pin. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is that? 

Mr. Hesston. The highest honor to an employee in Sears, Roebuck. 

Mr. Kennepy. W hen. did you receive that award ? 

Mr. Hesston. November 1939. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that just for your general services that you 
had performed ? 

Mr. Hesston. General service, high and beyond. 

Mr. Hesston. High and what? 

Mr. Hesston. High and beyond the call of service. 

Senator McNamara. M: ay I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

The CuarrmMan. Senator McNamara. 

Senator McNamara. Did you get any more money because of this 
award? Did you get a raise in pay or anything? 

Mr. Hesston. I did. 

Senator McNamara. How much? 

Mr. Hesston. I think when I won the World’s Fair award, I got 
a dollar raise. 

Senator McNamara. A dollar a day? 

Mr. Hesston. A dollar a week. 

Senator McNamara. Two cents an hour? 

Mr. Hesston. When I got the 4-star pin, I got $2. 

Senator McNamara. A total of three? 

Mr. Hesston. A total of three. 

Senator McNamara. That is not bad. 

The Cuatrman. Are youstill with Sears, Roebuck ? 

Mr. Hesston. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Are you happy with your work? 

Mr. Hesston. Very much so. 

The CHatrrmMan. You have no complaints now ? 

Mr. Hesston. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Are you still in the union ? 

Mr. Hesston. There is no union there now. 

The Carman. Are you happy that it is out? 

Mr. Hesston. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Rov Webber. 

The Cuatrman. Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Wesser. So help me God. 
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TESTIMONY OF ROY W. WEBBER 


The Cuairman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Wesser. My name is Roy W. Webber. My place of residence 
is 1055 Beacon Street, Brookline 46, Mass. I am self-employed in 
the mail-order business from the same address. 

The CuairMan. How long have you been self-employed 

Mr. Weszser. I have been self-employed since January of 1957. 

The Cuamman. Where did you formerly work? 

Mr. Werner. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

The CuarrmMan, How long did you work for them ? 

Mr. Wesser. I first went to work for them in May of 1928, and 
I left in January of 1929. I came back in June of 1930, and I w as 
discharged October 12, As 953. 

The Cuamman. 1953? 

Mr. Wesper. 1953. And I came back, due to the National Labor 
Relations Board decision, I came back in July of 1955, and I was 
discharged again in January of this year. 

The a an. Do you have another complaint pending before 
the National Labor Relations Board ? 

Mr. Weseer. No; I have not. 

The CuatrMaNn. All issues have been settled ? 

Mr. Wesser. I didn’t make any complaint at the end, when I was 
discharged the last time. I hadn’t 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you waive counsel ? 

Mr. Wesser. I waive conusel. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kewnnepy. In 1953, in January of 195: 
sociated with this Sears, Roebuck Employees Counc 1. were you not! 

Mr. Wesser. I succeeded Mr. Harold Roitman, as the chairman. 

Mr. Kennepy. You became the chairman of it? 

Mr. Wesser. ‘That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you hold a position during 1952 and 1953? 

Mr. Wesser. From 1939 up until 1950, I was “chairman of local 1 
and also supreme chairman of the board. After 1950, up until 
January 1953 I was chairman of the supreme board of the Sears 
Roebuck Employees Council. 

Mr. Kennepy. Specifically in 1953, in January, you were chair- 
man of the Sears, Roebuck Employees Council ? 

Mr. Wesser. I relinquished the office the first week in January in 
1953. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you president when they voted to affiliate with 
the retail clerks ? 

Mr. Wesper. I convened the meeting and after the new board of 
officers were elected, I made a farewell speech and left. I wasn’t 
there when the vote transpired. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you were not an officer in the one that was affil- 
iated with the A. F. of L., is that right? 

Mr. Wesser. No, sir; I was not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were not. Were you active on the part of the 
Retail Clerks, A. F. of L.? 

Mr. Weseer. I certainly was. I wasthe one that initiated it. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You had initiated it and you were active for them 
in 1953? 

Mr. Wesser. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. During that period of time, did you have anything to 
do with Mr. Guffy ? 

Mr. Wesser. I have never met the gentleman, to my knowledge, un- 
til Isaw him in this building. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have anything to do, did you have any con- 
tact, with a man by the name of Louis Jackson ? 

Mr. Wesser. Yes; I knew Mr. Jackson over the years. He used to 
represent the company in the early 1940’s, in negotiating statement 
of policies with the council. 

Mr. Kennepy. So did you meet him in 1953 while you were active 
on the part of the A. F. of L., Retail Clerks ? 

Mr. Wepper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You met him during that period of time? 

Mr. Wesper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was he? What was Mr. Louis Jackson’s posi- 
tion ? 

Mr. Wepeer. Well, he was a representative of Nathan Shefferman 
in the New York office, or in the Labor Relations—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Labor Relations Associates ? 

Mr. Wesser. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. So he was the representative of Mr. Shefferman in 
Labor Relations Associates from New York and came up to Boston? 

Mr. Wesper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. While you were active in the retail clerks, and you 
had led the movement initially to affiliate with the retail clerks and you 
were active in 1953, were any jobs offered to you, any positions offered 
to you, to get you out of Boston ? 

Mr. Werner. Do you want me to go back to 1948 ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, if you w ant to briefly, I would like to have 
you. What does that entail ? 

Mr. Wesser. Mr. McCane offered me a job as mechandising man- 
ager in the Brooklyn store, the New York store. 

“Mr. Kennepy. When was this? 

Mr. Wesser. That was 1948. 

Mr. Kennepy. Wasthat when you were active? 

Mr. Wesser. I wasn’t active in negotiations 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t want to have every time you were offered a 
job. I want to find out about the jobs which you were offered and the 
circumstances under which you were offered jobs while you were work- 
ing for the retail clerks. 

Mr. Wesser. The retail clerks? 

In 1953, Mr. Jackson came to see me in the furniture department, 
and invited me out to lunch. I had had my lunch. He said “Where 
can we talk?” So we sat down in the furniture department and he 
wanted to know why all this trouble. After some conversation I told 
him about the vote, that this store had voted almost 9 to 1 for an 
affiliation. So in the course of the conversation, he said “Why don’t 
you do something for yourself, Roy? If you w ant to, I can arrange a 
transfer for you down to South ‘America, because I know the vice 
president of the Sears Roebuck Co. down there.” 
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I think his name is Smith, although I may be mistaken. 

I said to him, “Lou, I am not interested. I know I could get down 
there, but how could I get back?” 

Mr. Kennepy. So you turned that job down ? 

Mr. Wesser. I turned it down; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you offered any other job other than the one 
in South America ? 

Mr. Weseer. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who offered you that job ? 

Mr. Weseer. Mr. Caldwell, the vice president in charge of personnel. 
That was in June of a same year. 

Mr. Kennepy. What conversation was it that you had with them? 

Mr. Wesser. He called me down to the Sheridan Plaza Hotel, 
through the management of the local store he called me down there to 
meet him. He wanted to know from me why all this trouble always 
in Boston in union affairs. In the course of the conversation, he told 
me that if I would agree to it, that he could place me as a labor rela- 
tions man in some factory through the Midwest after a short period of 
training. 

I told him that I wasn’t interested, and that I wasn’t an officer in the 
union, but I was very much interested in organizing for the A. F. of 
L. and rather than leave the people in the fight, I would rather cut 
cordwood at my place in New Hampshire. 

He said “Well, think it over. I will have a man in the store in about 
2 weeks, and you can let him know. Think it over with an open 
mind.” 

So in 2 weeks I was asked to go down to the manager’s office. I 
believe the man introduced himself as Mr. Swenson, and he asked me 
whether or not I had not thought more about what Caldwell had said, 
and I said “yes, I had thought about it, but I hadn’t changed my 
mind.” 

Kennepy. So you didn’t take that position. You remained 
with Sears, Roebuck ? 

Mr. Wesper. I remained selling furniture and organizing or trying 
to organize for the retail clerks. 

Mr. Kennepy. Subsequently, in 1953, were you fired from your job? 

Mr. Wesser. In 1953 I was fired, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were fired. What month was that? 

Mr. Weeeer. That was November—it was the day after the holiday, 
November 12. 

Mr. Kennepy. That you were fired ? 

Mr. Wesper. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. October 12? 

Mr. Wesrer. November 12. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it November 12? 

Mr. Wesper. Yes, the day after Armistice. 
Mr. Kennepy. What reason did they give you for firing you at that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Wesser. Well, Mr. Romizer said that he had reviewed my sales 
back for a few years, and that I was consistently low man in the 
department, and that they were relieving me of the job. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you in fact low man in your department ? 
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Mr. Wesser. I had been low man due to the fact, in my estimation, 
because of my activities with the council. It took so much time off of 
the floor. But in the year in which I was discharged, I had over a 
70-percent increase in business over the year before. That was proven 
in the National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, anyway, the National Labor Relations Board 
made a study of that, then ? 

Mr. Wepper. Yes. There was a hearing there, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What finding did they make on it ? 

Mr. Weneer. The finding came out that they had to put me back to 
work and pay any loss that I had financially that I might have suffered 
in the meantime due to my discharge. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they say that you had been fired, in fact, because 
of your union activities? Did they find that ? 

Mr. Weseer. Yes, the National Labor Relations Board, to that 
extent, ves. 

Mr. Kennepy. That that was the reason ? 

Mr. Wesser. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you were brought back in January of 1955? 

Mr. Werner. No, sir. I was brought back in July, right after the 
Fourth. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you offered a settlement in lieu of going back 
to work ? 

Mr. Wepper. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who were you approached by? 

Mr. Wesser. By Mr. Bachman. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know who Mr. Bachman was? 

Mr. Wepser. He was representing Mr. Shefferman. I was called 
down to Mr. Harold Kowall’s office, the general counsel of the NLRB 
board in Boston. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he offer you $2,000? 

Mr. Werner. He offered me $2,000. 

Mr. Kennepy. Instead of reinstatment ? 

Mr. Wesrrr. Yes, and I blew my top. 

Mr. Kennepy. You took the reinstatement ? 

Mr. Wesper. I took the reinstatement ; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then in January of 1957 the store manager 
asked you to resign, did he not ? 

Mr. Wenner. When I went down again, he said, “Now you can do one 
thing or the other. We can let you go or you can resign. If you re- 
sign and you apply for a job elsewhere, we will have to say that you 
left because of resigning. But if you don’t resign, we will have to say 
that we fired you because of your sales.’ 

In other words, that left two strikes on me. 

Mr. Kennepy. So what did you do? 

Mr. Wesrer. I said, “You fire me.” 

Mr. Kennepy. And they fired you? 

Mr. Wesper. They fired me. 

The CuarrMan. What is it about your sales? That seems to be the 
reason given for complaint against you. Were you the lowest in 
production of sales ? 

Mr. Wesser. That is right. 

The Crarrman. And you said what caused that ? 
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Mr. Wesser. Well, during the years that I was president of the 
council, the chairman of the council, I had to spend considerable time 
running down complaints from individual members of the council, and 
I was off the floor. That went on from the time I was elected chair- 
man of the council, and it progressed during the years, and after the 
war it became more acute when we seemed to have more complaints. 

The Cuarrman. I am trying to get this into its proper perspective. 
You were devoting your time to the services of the council ? 

Mr. Wesser. That is right. 

The Cramman. At the same time drawing your salary or pay-—— 

Mr. Wesser. I was drawing a salary of $90 as a backup man in the 
department, plus I was getting a 5-percent commission. 

The Cuarrman. Were you paid on the basis of commissions ? 

Mr. Wesser. That isright. From the company. 

The Cuatrman. So if you lost out in sales, you were suffering as well 
as the company ? 

Mr. Wesser. Yes. That is right, sir. 

The Cuamman. And it wasn’t that they were paying you a salary 
and you were devoting your time to the union, to the local, or to the 
council ? 

Mr. Weezer. My main compensation was 5 percent against my 
sales, and at no time did I ever, that I remember, through the years— 
we received a drawing account. At no time through the years do I 
remember that they had to wipe out any red deficit that I had. I 
always made more than my draw. 

The Cuarmman. This last time they fired you, you say you have 
made no complaint about it ? 

Mr. Wesser. I made no complaint, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You just decided to accept the discharge and forget 
about everything else ? 

Mr. Wesper. I wanted a little harmony left in my life. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. Was this extra activity for the council a factor in 
this last discharge ? 

Mr. Wesser. No, sir; that was not. 

Senator Curtis. That related to your sales? 

Mr. Wepser. That related to my sales. If I might explain it to 
you, Senator, when I came back in 1955, I went back in the furniture 
department. I wasn’t the low man in the furniture department. I 
was down near the bottom. There was a man lower than me. In 
1956 when I came back from my July vacation, they had removed the 
low man in the department to another department, which placed me 
in the low spot. Then they called me in and told me I was low man, 
which I was. I had had an operation for my eye, on my right eye in 
February, and I was out until May of that ye I had a detached 
retina, a torn retina, and was practically blind i in my right eye. 

When I came back in May, my doctor advised, and they had a copy 
of the letter, that I couldn’t move too fast on the floor due to the fact 
that it may injure the eye again, or I couldn’t stoop too quickly. In 
the department I found it very difficult to get over the floor. In other 
words, it was a fast moving department. 

Senator Curtis. What is your age, Mr. Webber ? 
Mr. Wesper. Fifty-seven, sir. 
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Senator Curtis. Were you able to share in the profit-sharing ? 

Mr. Wesser. I shared in the profit sharing all the years. 

Senator Curtis. How many years altogether did you put in there? 

Mr. Wesser. With the company or in the profit-sharing / 

Senator Curtis. Both. 

Mr. Wesser. Well, when I went into the profit sharing, you had 
to be there a year before you could participate in it. So it is just a 
year less than my service. 

Senator Curtis. Roughly how many years was it 

Mr. Wesser. Well, I would say close to 26 years. 

Senator Curtis. Did you lose that? 

Mr. Wesper. No,no. I got my profit sharing. 

Senator Curtis. Would you mind telling us ; how much you got? 

Mr. Wesser. No. I don’t mind telling you at all. 

Senator Curtis. If you feel it is a personal matter, I shall not 
press it. 

Mr. Wesser. I received the stock, and the way it has been going 
down lately, I just don’t know what I have. 

Senator Curtis. What did you receive? What was the value of 
it at the time you received it / 

Mr. Wesper. Well, I will tell you. There was two ways. The Fed- 
eral Government requires that you list when paying your tax based on 
the difference of what you put in and the actual average cost per 
share. But the State of Massachusetts requires when you take your 
profit sharing out, that you pay the whole thing. They base their 
tax on earned income, rather than the Federal Government. I know 
my earned income with the State of Massachusetts was around $39,000. 
I had to pay income tax on that amount. 

Senator Curtis. The value of the profit sharing that you got? 

Mr. Wesser. I had to pay an income tax in the State of Massachu- 
setts on $39,000. 

Senator Curris. In 1 year ? 

Mr. Wesser. That is right. Good, old Massachusetts took the tax 
on $39, 000. 

Senator Curtis. When was that withdrawn ? 

Mr. Wesser. Well, I received it about 10 days after I was dis- 
charged in 1953. It came in the year of 1953 for tax purposes. 

Senator Curtis. Were you able to participate again ? 

Mr. Wesser. When I came back; yes. W hen I came back, they 
took me in profit sharing again. But when I was discharged—when 
I was taken back, the point I brought up before the National Labor 
Relations Board is, I lost the momentum. I was ordered back by the 
National Labor Relations Board, but there was a tremendous loss to 
me of the momentum of that trust fund. Had I not been discharged, 
and that trust fund still would have been in effect, my profit sharing 
would have been a lot more. 

Senator Curtis. But it amounted to $39,000 the way the State of 
Massachusetts figured it ? 

Mr. Wesser. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. And that included what you had put in and 

Mr. Wesser. And the company’s contribution, and the earnings, 
and the natural advancement of stock, and the splits over the years. 
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Senator Curtis. And then you were in about 3 or 4 years after that? 

Mr. Wesser. After that? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Wesser. No. I was only back about a year the second time. 

Senator Curtis. I thought you went back in 1954. 

Mr. Wepser. No. I didn’t go back until 1955, sir. 

Senator Curtis. I see. But you drew wages? 

Mr. Wesper. Do you mean during the time I was out ? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Wesser. During the interval—— 

Senator Curtis. Didn’t the NLRB order + wages 

Mr. Wesser. Yes. According to the NLRB, as 1 understand it, if 
you make that money elsew here, the company doesn’t owe you any- 
thing. But I had gone into the building business and made a loss, 
so that the company ow ed me the whole thing. 

Senator Curtis. Well, I hope Massac husetts didn’t get all that. 

Mr. Wepper. Massachusetts certainly did. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Kennepy. I have just a couple of questions. 

After you voted in 1953, or recommended, the affiliation with the 
retail clerks, did you receive any change ins salary at that time? 

Mr. Wesser. | did, sir; the next night after that meeting in which 
I recommended the affiliation. At that meeting I was called to the 
platform. I recommended the affiliation with the A. F. of L. I criti- 
cized Mr. McDermott for his interference in the internal affairs of 
our union, and I gave a brief history of the council from its formation. 
The next night I was called in by Mr. Fick, the store manager, and 
relieved of the $20 that I was receiving as a backup man. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was $20 a week? 

Mr. Wesser. $20 a week. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you received a reduction in salary of $20 a week? 

Mr. Weseer. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Do you attribute that to your speech at the council 
meeting ¢ 

Mr. Wesser. I believe it was, sir. 

The Cuarman. Was any other reason assigned ? 

Mr. Wesser. No. He told me when he called me in, he said—do you 
wish me to give you the conversation ? 

The Cuarrman. I don’t know how long it is. 

Mr. Wesser. It will not be long, no. 

The Cuarrman. All right, briefly. 

Mr. Wesper. He said, “I called you in here. You have been on 
our books for a long time as backup man. I am going to take you 
off it at the end of the period.” 

He said, “We are going to have Mr. DeStefano as a full-time backup 
man.” 

Then he said, “Roy, why did you go over with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor?” 

I said “I went over there so that the people would still have a bar- 
gaining unit because the council is falling to pieces.” 

I said, “I am not an officer in the union, but I recommended 
becoming an affiliate.” 
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He said, “You did more than recommend it, you led it.” 

The Cuarrman. “You led it”? 

Mr. Wesser. “You led it.” I didn’t say anything, but mentally I 
agreed with him. 

Senator McNamara. Will the witness tell us what a backup man is? 

Mr. Wesser. Well, backup man is somebody that the management 
can raise hades with when the division manager is out. In other 
words, when the division manager is away from the department, he is 
the man responsible in the department should the management require 
some information or want some jobs done pertaining to that one 
department. In other words, he is the next in line, practically, to the 
division manager. 

Senator McNamara. You back up the division manager, is that it? 

Mr. Wespser. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything further? 

Senator Curtis. Is the backup man part of management ? 

Mr. Werper. Well, we didn’t consider him so in the council. But 
at the last election, from a decision handed down by the NLRB, the 
backup men in the departments were excluded from voting in the 
election because of their closeness to the management. 

The Cuatrman., Is that all? 

Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock Monday afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m. Monday, October 28, 1957.) 

(Committee members present at time of recess: Senators McClellan, 
McNamara, Ervin, and Curtis.) 
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INVESTIGATION OF IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1957 


Unitep Srates SENATE, 
SeLect CoMMITTEE ON ImprROPER ACTIVITIES 
IN THE LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FYELD. 
Washington, D. C. 


The select committee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
74, agreed to January 30, 1957, in the caucus room, Senate Office 
Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman of the select com- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Senator 
Irving M. Ives, Republican, New York; Senator Pat McNamara, Dem- 
ocrat, Michigan; Senator Sam J. Ervin, Democrat, North Carolina; 
Senator Barry Goldwater, Republican, Arizona; Senator Carl T. 
Curtis, Republican, Nebraska. 

Also present : Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel; Pierre E. G. Salin- 
ger, investigator; Walter Sheridan, investigator; Ruth Young Watt, 
chief clerk. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

(Members of the select committee present at the convening of the 
session were Senators McClellan, Ives, McNamara, Goldwater, and 
Curtis. ) 

The Cuarrman. All right. Call the witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. James Neilsen. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Neilsen come forward, please. 

You will be sworn. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you 
shall give before this Senate select committee will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Nersen. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES T. NEILSEN, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
STAMFORD CLINTON 


The CuarrMan. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Netisen. James T. Neilsen. I am a labor relations consultant. 
I live at 39 Williamsburg Road, Evanston, Ill. 

The Cuarrman. You have counsel with you, Mr. Neilsen, to repre- 
sent you ¢ 

Mr. Nettsen. Yes, I do. 

The CHamman. Mr. Counsel, identify yourself for the record, 
please. 
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Mr. Curnton. Stamford Clinton, of Chicago, Ill., Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Neilsen, you have been with Labor Relations 
Associates, have you ? 

Mr. Netsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you still with them? 

Mr. Neisen. I am, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You still work for Mr. Shefferman ? 

Mr. Netrsen. Right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Out of the Chicago office ? 

Mr. Netusen. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have been with him for how long? 

Mr. Netisen. A little over 14 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Fourteen years? 

Mr. Netsen. Right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you have always operated out of the Chicago 
office, have you, for him? 

Mr. Newsen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who has been giving you your assignments? Mr. 
Shefferman personally ? 

Mr. Nesen. Well, case assignments sometimes we get from him. 
I mean, if the company has a problem, we are assigned that. problem 
to go in and handle it for the company. Sometimes we get them from 
Shelley—that is, Shelton Shefferman—and the way that: is done, at 
least as far as I am concerned, is that you are given the name of the 
company that has got a problem, and then you go and meet the com- 
pany and talk to them about whatever the problem may be. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does he give you any instructions as to how the 
matter should be handled ? 

Mr. Nemsen. Well, he hasn’t given me any for a long time. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just go in and handle it the w ay you see fit? 

Mr. Netisen. That is right. We handle them according to the gen- 
eral policies of our organization. Generally, the men who go out in 
the field are expected to know our general policies. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Shefferman give you the directive on what 
your general policy should be? 

Did he give you instructions? 

Mr. Netsen. Well, you learn that just by being in our office over 
a period of time. We don’t sit down too often and talk about those 
policies. You just kind of learn that by being around. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just learn what to do by being around? 

Mr. Nemsen. No. You learn the general policies and principles. 
We discuss them and so on, but we don’t sit down and say, “Here is a 
principle and a policy to follow on certain kinds of cases.” I mean, 
we don’t have that type of approach. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Had you had any experience in the labor field prior 
to going to work for Mr. Shefferman ? 

Mr. Neitsen. Yes, I had, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What kind of work had you been doing ? 

Mr. Nemsen. I had been handling labor negotiations problems. 

Mr. Kennepy. Asan attorney ? 

Mr. Netsen. I beg your pardon ? 
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Asan attorney ; that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. When you go into these areas—for instance, in Bos- 
ton, you used a name other than James D. Neilsen ? 

Mr. Nerzsen. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You used the name of Mr. Guffy ? 

Mr. Netisen. That is the name I used when I first went to Boston. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you used another name ? 

Mr. Nersen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What name did you use later ? 

Mr. Netusen. Warren. I think it was Fred Warren. 

Mr. Kennepy. Fred Warren ? 

Mr. Netsen. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Any other name up in Boston ? 

Mr. Nemsen. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about other areas you have been into ? 

Mr. Neisen. I think I have just had different names, probably 
5 or 6 in the 14 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. What? 

Mr. Netusen. I have used 6 names, I think, roughly that, in the 
14 years that I have been with Mr. Shefferman. In other words, on 
5 or 6 occasions, something like that. 

Mr. Kennepy. What other names have you used ? 

Mr. Nerisen. Frankly, I don’t remember right now. 

Mr. Kennepy. How about Jim Edwards? Did you use Jim 
Edwards ? 

Mr. Nemsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you use Jim Edwards ? 

Mr. Nettsen. I used that in McAllister, Okla., I believe. 

Mr. Kennepy. In connection with what case was that ? 

Mr. Nesen. Seampruf. 

Mr. Kennepy. Seampruf? 

Mr. Netisen. Right. Seampruf or Sealpruf. I was only down 
there a day or two. I don’t remember the company too well. 

Mr. Krennepy. Were they having difficulty with the union there? 

Mr. Nemsen. They had been having difficulty there for 6, 8, or 10 
years, constantly. That wasn’t anything new. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go down to set up a vote “no” committee ? 

Mr. Neitsen. No, sir. I went down to see what was going on, and 
to talk with the manager of the company and talk to one of our men 
who was already down there. I talked with an attorney in town by 
the name of Mr. Jones, I think his name is. He had really the vote 
“no” committee going at that time, to some extent. I talked to him 
about the vote “no” committee. And if he hadn’t had it, I probably 
would have assisted him to set it up. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever use—— 

Mr. Nritsen. Let me ask you, sir, or maybe I am too early on it. 
I would like to explain before we go too far—— 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Neirsen. I wanted to explain what the vote “no” committee 
is sometime. 

Mr. Kennepy. You can go ahead now, if you would like to. 

The Cuatrman. If you ‘would like to, explain what a vote “no” 
committee is. Youmaydoso. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Neirsen. I would like to explain that, honestly. I have been 
hearing conversation about it, and I would like to explain a little bit 
about it. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. 

Mr. Nemsen. In the plac es where I have used it, and that is all I 
can speak of firsthand, it is a situation like this: We go into a town 
where there is a union drive on. It can be an extensive drive, depend- 
ing upon how many union organizers are sent on the case. We talk— 
the first thing I do when I get into town on a case like that is I talk 
to company supervision, particularly top management in the area, 
the management of the factory or whatever it may be, and I ask hin, 

“Are there any people that have come to you, and who are the people 
who have come to you, and asked for help in the face of this union 
drive?” 

I say, “Has anybody been intimidated at their homes? Have they 
had threats, force, or have they asked you for your help ?” 

I say, “If anybody has come to you and asked your assistance or 
help, that is the people I want to see.” 

The reason for that is I feel definitely that when there is a union 
drive on, the people who want the union have the union organizers 
and the union committees to go to for their assistance and counsel, 
whereas the people who do not belong to the union and who don’t 
want the union go to the superintendent or the foreman or the plant 
manager, and the plant manager, superintendent and foreman turn 
them down. They are afraid to talk to them. So the poor people 
haven't any place to go for any advice, counsel, or anything. 

I feel that I am rendering those kind of employees a real service in 
this country by giving them—by sitting down and giving them advice 
and counsel. “You should see the faces on those people ‘the first time 
they meet with me. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have heard about some of them. 

Mr. Netisen. Maybe so. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you used any other names when you have been 
setting up these vote “no” committees other than Guffy, Warren, 
Edwards? 

Mr. Newsen. I don’t recall. Maybe I have. I have used several 
other names. 

Mr. Kennepy. How about Jim Neil? 

Mr. Nensen. Yes; I certainly did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did you use that? 

Mr. Nerusen. I used that in Austin, Ind. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where? 

Mr. Nemsen. Austin, Ind. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were you doing there? 

Mr. Nemsen. I was fighting an organization drive by the teamsters. 

Mr. Kennepy. And were you setting up a vote “no” committee 
down there ? 

Mr. Nemsen. Yes. I didn’t set it up. The people set it up them- 
selves. 

Mr. Kennepy. With your help? 

Mr. Netsen. The only help I give them is advice and counsel on 
how to set it up. We can’t possibly set up a vote “no” committee. 
People will come to us for advice and counsel and I tell them the only 
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way to fight a large campaign of a large union is to sit down with us 
and talk and we tell them how to organize a campaign against the 

‘ampaign by the union. They have to do it themselves. If they are 
not interested in fighting a union, I might as well get out of town. 
They have to be interested in fighting it themselves, and then they 
have to do the work themselves, just “like the union people get the 
union people to call on the homes and get the workers. That is ex- 
actly the kind of campaign that the vote “no” committee does. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you pay any of these people money for that? 

Mr. Netsen. I pay them for any expenses they ent: ul, whether it is 
publishing things, taking people to dinner, going out to meet the 
people at their homes. | try to meet the same kind of a ‘ampaign 
that the union does. The union entertains them, pays them expense 
money, pays them to go out and go to people’s homes. I reimburse 
them in the same certain sense. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that out of your own personal money ? 

Mr. Newsen. No. I bill that to the company under expenses. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why doesn’t the company set it up directly and say, 
“We want to help these people” ? 

Mr. Netsen. That is what I am doing for them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why don’t they do it directly? Why do you go in 
and use aliases, and why don’t you just make your presence known, 
say, and put a little sign up and say, “Come and see me if you want 
to be against the union ?” 

Mr. Nertsen. The reason I don’t want to have my name known in 
those places where I used different names is that international union 
men all around the country have known me for years. For the first 6 
or 7 years I was with Mr. Shefferman, I didn’t do hardly anything 
except negotiate all through the country in behalf of Sears, Roebuck. 
I met a great many union people and there are lots of them that are 
friends of mine. I didn’t feel that it was necessary for me to jeop- 
ardize my relationship with other places or to cause a different issue 
to be made in the place where I am. They would immediately make 
an issue of me instead of the issue of, Do these people want this union ? 
That is the issue we are faced with, Do they want this union in there? 
It isn’t whether I am on the job or not, but it would be immediately 
made an issue concerning me personally. 

Mr. Kennepy. It never occurred to you that what you were doing 
was in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act ? 

Mr. Nerisen. Sir, I don’t think it was, and I don’t think it is. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell these people when you were up in 
Boston that they should keep quiet about what they were doing, be- 

cause it was in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Netzsen. I don’t recall making that kind of a statement. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you think you might have said anything like 
that ? 

Mr. Netrsen. I don’t think I said anything about the Taft-Hartley 
law. I don’t remember anything like that. 

Mr. Kennepy. You know that 1 or 2 of them testified ? 

Mr. Nettsen. I know, I read the record this year. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say that never happened ? 

Mr. Nemsen. It is my best recollection that that never happened, 
for this reason: I don’t think it does violate the Taft- Hartley law. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Of setting up these committees and having the 
companies finance them ? 

Mr. Nersen. I don’t set them up. They set them up after I advise 
and counsel how to do it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Neilsen, you get the names from the company. 

Mr. Nettsen. No. The people come to me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who sends them to you? 

Mr. Netrsen. I tell the company to send people to me, a few people, 
not very many, but send somebody to me who has come to them for 
advice and counsel and help in facing some problem, and who have 
been turned down and have no place to go, so they come to me and I 
counsel with them. 

Mr. Kennepy. So they go to James Neilsen and he counsels with 
them and he suggests to them that they set up a committee? 

Mr. Neirsen. I tell them if they want to go against the union, the 
way to do it is to set up their own committee and fight the problem 
as the union is fighting the problems themselves. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that is all going to be financed by the company? 

Mr. Netrsen. I don’t necessarily tell them that, but it is. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is all financed by the company, your salary up 
there, your expenses ? 

Mr. Netsen. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You pay these people individually ? 

Mr. Netrsen. I reimburse them, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You give them money? Every week you give them 
money ? 

Mr. Neusen. I reimburse them. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is not reimbursement. You gave them $20 or 
$30 a week. 

Mr. Netsen. No, it is reimbursement. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it reimbursement for going out and seeing people? 

Mr. Nettsen. I don’t pay them for coming down and seeing me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You pay them for whatever use they want to make 
of the money, whether it is expenses money or not ? 

Mr. Netrsen. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Haven’t there been cases when you have paid these 
people $20, $30, or $50 a week for being in favor of the vote “no” 
committee ? 

Mr. Netisen. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you paid any of them any money ? 

Mr. Netsen. Sure, I have paid lots of people money for reimburse- 
ment for expenses they incurred. 

Mr. Kennepy. What kind of expenses would these people have? 

Mr. Netsen. They would have the same kind of expenses as the 
people who are trying to bring the union in. They will have dinner 
expenses for people, to talk to them, transport: ition expenses to go 
to their homes, they will have circulars to meet the union circulars. 
They will have meetings they want to put on. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know how much money you spent on enter- 
tainment in Boston alone for entertainment when you were there? 

Mr. Netsen. I don’t know. But my hotel bill was pretty heavy. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much do you think that amounts to? It was 
$6.786 for entertainment while in Boston. How long were you up 
there ? 
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Mr. Nemtsen. Six months, roughly. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who were you entertaining ? 

Mr. Nemsen. A lot of that entertainment involved supervision. I 
had meetings in my hotel from early morning to late at night 
constantly all the time I was there. Sometimes I had 2 or 3 meetings 
at a time. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) } 

Mr. Nersen. I had a suite there, in order to have several meetings 
going on at the same time. Sometimes I had a group of people that 
were fighting the union that had grievances of different kinds, that 
had nothing to do with this union problem, but they would talk with 
me about their grievances, unburden themselves about it, and I would 
listen to them like I would listen to anything else. Then I would talk 
to supervision about the grievances. These grievances didn’t involve 
the people I was talking about, but involved anybody in the place 
that they felt needed somebody to counsel, advise, and help them. 

Mr. Kunnepy. Did you get anybody else to counsel, help, and assist 
them ¢ 

Mr. Neitsen. No; not that I recall. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you get an attorney ? 

Mr. Neisen. I didn’t get the attorney. They already had the 
attorney. 

Mr. Kennepy. They didn’t always have the attorney ? 

Mr. Nemsen. I said they already had the attorney when I came in. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who paid the attorney ? 

Mr. Nemsen. To the best of my knowledge, I think the committee 
paid him some money, the committee themselves. 

Mr. Krennepy. Who paid him the most of this salary ? 

Mr. Nertsen, Well, I paid him somewhere between $3,000 and 
$4,000 altogether. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you paid him; did you not? 

Mr. Neitsen. Yes, but the main service, as far as I am concerned, 
that he rendered to me 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Neisen. O. K. 

Mr. Kennepy. You paid him to advise the council, advice this com- 
mittee, whatever it might be ? 

Mr. Neiisen. No; that wasn’t the main reason that he received that 
$3.000 or $4,000. 

Mr. Kennepy. Our figures show that he received from you $3,350. 

Mr. NEILSEN. $3,350 2 

Mr. Kennepy. That is above the $6,766.40 for entertainment. 

Mr. Nerusen, All right. That could be right. I have never kept 
a record of how much he was paid. 

Mr. Kennepy. So who paid for the literature there ? 

Mr. Nettsen. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. You paid for that ? 

Mr. Netisen. To the best of my knowledge. They might have got 
some that I didn’t pay for. 

Mr. Kennepy. Let’s take Boston. When you went up there to 
Boston, who sent you up to Boston ? 

Mr. Netisen. Somebody from the parent company called the office 
and I was in California, and when I called in the office they told me 
that Sears wanted me to come out to Boston on a problem. 
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Mr. Kennepy. So you went up there? 

Mr. Nesen. So I went straight to Boston. I came to Chicago, 
repacked, and I went on to Boston. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whom did you meet? Whom did you confer with 
when you got up there? 
Mr. Nensen. When I got to Boston ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Netsen. Well, I conferred with almost everybody in Sears’ 
Boston, management, ‘and also conferred with Walter Hook, who was 
in charge of labor relations. 

Mr. Kennepy. There had been an employees’ council, the Sears, 
Roebuck Employees Council, in existence ? 

Mr. Nemsen. That is right. I think that had existed about 15 
years. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they had voted to affiliate with the A. F. of L., 
the retail clerks, had they not? 

Mr. Netsen. You are talking about that January meeting in 1953? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, just before you got up there. 

Mr. Nrmsen. The people I talked to said they didn’t vote at that 
meeting. They said that was a rigged meeting, and the Labor Board 
has upheld that position, that that meeting was not a proper meeting. 

Mr. Kennepy. Let’s go back. When you first arrived there, at 
least, the information was that they had had a meeting, and that they 
had voted to affiliate with the retail clerks ; had they not? 

Mr. Netsen. Well, yes, except the people didn’t think it was a 
proper meeting. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you met with some of these people? 

Mr. Nemsen. Yes, just like I told you. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then did you set up another council to deal 
with it ? 

Mr. Netisen. No. They set their own council up. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you give them advice on setting up their own 
council ? 

Mr. Netrsen. I gave them counsel on how to do all of these things, 
but they had to do it themselves. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you get a list of the employees from them ? 

Mr. Netusen. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you get a list of the employees? 

Mr. Nritsen. It could be. I don’t remember. It could be. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you check over the employees and find the ones 
that were prounion and the ones that were against the union? 

Mr. Netisen. We would sit down frequently, as I recall, at meetings, 
and oe would discuss the people. They would talk among them- 
selves. I didn’t know the people. They would talk: “Here is John 
Jones. Do you think we can talk to him? Here is so and so.” 

They talked among themselves about organizing against the unions, 
just like the union people would talk about who they could get to join 
the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is a little bit different than that, because in the 
first place all of your activities were financed by the company. In the 
union, whatever ‘they were doing, it was well known and established 
that what they were doing was union activities. What you were do- 
ing was for the company. There is all the difference in the world. 
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If the employees had set up their own committee, and doing this 
on their own, that is not the question. You attempted to make this 
appear as if it was an independent group acting independently from 
the company, a group of employees against the union. That was not 
true at all. Everything that you did was financed and directed by the 
company. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Netsen. The group of employees I met with didn’t want this 
union and neither did the company. There is no question about that. 
They had the same purpose and everything. But, on the other hand, 
I met with these people to counsel with them, and to give them the 
same kinds of financial assistance that the union gives to their people 
who go out and make their drive. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is fine, but it was not an independent council. 
They were going to the employees of Sears, Roebuck and selling this 
as an independent council, “Come with us, it is an independent coun- 
cil,” when, in fact, it was all directed and financed by the company 
through you. 

Mr. NEILSEN. Sir, it was financed so far as reimbursement. I just 
counseled with them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Counseled with them?’ You put their literature out, 
you paid them, you paid the attorney. 

Mr. Netsen. They put it out. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you got the literature, you drew it up? 

Mr. Nertsen. I did very little on drawing it up. They drew it up 
themselves. 

Mr. Kennepy. You paid the attorney, you paid their leaders. You 
counseled the company on firing Roy Webber, did you not ? 

Mr. NEiLsen. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know Roy Webber was being fired ? 

Mr. Netcsen. I don’t recall. I don’t think I was even in the Sears 
Roebuck Boston picture when he was fired. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were not there ? 

Mr. Newsen. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Kennepy. You knew he was fired for union activities ? 

Mr. Newsen. Only what I heard yesterday and rumored hefore. 
But I wasn’t representing Sears Boston. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you knew at that time or you knew subsequently 
that was the reason he was fired ? 

Mr. Nerisen. No, I never heard of that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you checking over? Did you know that there 
was a detective up there that was following and checking on the activi- 
ties of those who were in favor of the union ? 

Mr. Neisen. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know Mr. Okey ? 

Mr. NeEseEn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you talk to Mr. Okey ? 

Mr. Netisen. No. I talked to him the last day I saw Mr. Miller. 
He happened to be going into an office when I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Mr. Okey ? 

Mr. Neirsen. Just by appearance. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. NEitsEN, But I have never had any conversations with him. 
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Mr. Kennepy. What does Mr. Okey do? 

Mr. NemseEn. He isa private detective, as far as I know. 

Mr. Kennepy. From where? 

Mr. Newsen. From Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was up in Boston ? 

Mr. NeuseEn. Yes, I understand he was. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was he doing in Boston ? 

Mr. Neizsen. I understand he was there, so far as I am concerned, 
from what I know about it, he was there to find out about this sexual 
pervert that was in the Boston store. 

Mr. Kennepy. To check on some of the employees ? 

Mr. Nemsen. No. There was somebody in the store in Boston, 
that people pretty well felt was a sexual pervert. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did it happen to be that this man that they were 
checking on also was one of the leaders for the retail clerks? 

Mr. NewseEn. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Did it also happen that this man that they were 
checking on was also one of the leaders of the retail clerks ? 

Mr. Netsen. I understand he was. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t think there is any connection between the 
two? 

Mr. Neirsen. Not according to my information. Let me tell you, 
when my people talked about it, that is the first thing I heard from 
the people I met, was about this man, the sexual pervert, and sexual 
perversion, before I even heard about it from the company. That is 
why I engaged this attorney to do what investigation he could on it. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about Mr. Webber? Did you know Mr. Okey 
was following Mr. Webber ? 

Mr. Nemsen. I had no knowledge of that at all. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about Mr. Leiden ¢ 

Mr. Netsen. I had no knowledge. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t have anything to do with that? 

Mr. Netisen. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you would be surprised to know that the com- 
pany was doing that as well as what you were doing ? 

Mr. Nemsen. I didn’t have anything to do with that and I didn’t 
know anything about that. 

Mr. Kennepy. If the company was doing that, they were doing 
it on their own ? 

Mr. Nemsen. They certainly weren’t doing it through me. I never 
heard about it in our organization. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever write any letters or give the council 
any advice, the council you were working with, any advice on the 
letters that they should write to the Sears, Roebuck Co. ? 

Mr. Neisen. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you familiar with this letter, or these two 
letters ? 

The Cuamman. The Chair hands you a document here, of three 
pages, handwritten, which does not appear to be signed, but I will 
ask you to examine it and state if you identify it. 

(A document was handed to the witness. ) 

Mr. Ciinton. May we have the question again ? 
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The Cuarirman. I asked him to examine it and see if he identified 
it. I did not see any signature on it and I do not know whether he is 
familiar with the document or not. 

Mr. Nettsen. It is very difficult for me to read this writing. I 
don’t recognize the writing and I don’t recognize the document, from 
what I can see here. 

The Cuairman. You do not recall having seen the document before? 

Mr. Netsen. I may have and I don’t recall by looking at it now. 

The CHarrMan. You did not prepare the document ? 

Mr. Neisen. To the best of my knowledge I had nothing to do 
with the preparation of it. 

The Cuatrman. Is that your handwriting? 

Mr. NewsEn. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right, that document may be made exhibit No. 
20. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 20” for ref- 
erence and may be found in the files of the select committee.) 

The Cuarrman. It is for reference only and I do not want to put 
it in the record. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are not familiar with this letter at all? 

Mr. Nerrsen. I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if any arrangements were made for 
this council you were working with, to write a letter to the Sears, 
Roebuck Co. and say and set “forth certain facts, and say that they 
were afraid that the Sears, Roebuck Co. might bargain with the re- 
tail clerks and that they did not want them to do that and then the 
company writing back a letter ? 

Mr. Netisen. I recall—excuse me. I thought you were through. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

Mr. Netrsen. I recall some of the committee meetings I had with 
these people I have been meeting with, discussing that, but I don’t 
recall what was done about it. It was brought up in general con- 
versation along that line, but I don’t remember anything further 
done about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, was the Shefferman organization writing the 
letters for the council as well as writing the letters for Sears, “Roe- 
buck in reply to the letters from the counc cil 2 

Mr. Netisen. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Kennepy. This letter is taken from the files of Shefferman, 
in cao. 

Mr. Netisen. I don’t know who wrote it and I have no informa- 
tion about who wrote it. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is a letter, a rough copy of a letter from the 
council to the Sears, Roebuck store, and then a rough copy of the 
reply from Sears, Roebuck to the council and it is all in the same 
handwriting. 

Mr. Nerrsen. I don’t recall anything about it at all. I do recall 
conversation about it, but I doubt if I was present when it was 
drawn up. 

Mr. Kennepy. You assisted the council, did you not, in writing 
their letters? 

Mr. Netrsen. I counseled with them on writing pamphlets and 
things and I do not recall assisting them on writing letters, but per- 
haps I did, and I just don’t recall it. 
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Mr. Kennepy. So you were really operating from both sides, were 
you not, operating and advising the company and you were being 
paid by the company / 

Mr. Netsen. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were having conferences with the company, 
were you not! 

Mr. Netisen. My conferences with the company were practically 
entirely engaged—— 

Mr. KenNepy. What is that? 

Mr. NEILSEN. With the company that I had out there, had to do 
almost entirely with different kinds of grievances that these people 
I met with had. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were being paid by the company and you were 
brought in there by the company and what this council was was 
really a figment of the company and it was certainly grossly mis- 
leading to the employees of Sears, Roebuck. 

It must have been. It was nothing more than an operation that 
was set up and established by the company to try to keep the people 
away from joining the AFL Retail Clerks. 

Mr. Nersen. Well, sir, that is where we disagree. 

Mr. Kennepy. How could you advise them both ? 

Mr. Curn ton. I think he should be permitted to answer. 

Mr. Netisen. In my opinion, the council was a group of em- 
ployees who did not want, on their own, they did not want the clerks 
and that is certainly the way they always talked with me. I can 
even add that at my first few meetings, or a number of meetings, I 
had with these people, they were afraid to fight the clerks because 
they thought some of the people in Sears locally, were in favor of 
the clerks. 

The CuHairman. The real issue here is, were you setting this up? 
While you say they set it up and you advised them ? 

Mr. Netsen. I advised them on it. 

The Cuarrman. You counseled with them to set up a council or 
committee that had this outward appearance and its purpose was to 
pretend it was not associated with the company, but on their own 
initiative they were opposing the union ? 

Mr. Nesen. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. When in fact as to the people that they approached 
and in their work and in your work, you did not let it be known 
that your operations were being financed by the company. That isa 
fact, is it not ? 

Mr. Netsen. Yes, the people on my committee. The people I 
was working with knew. 

The CuHatrman. But actually, it amounted to a front organization 
or group for the company. 

Mr. Netsen. No, that isn’t it, sir, honestly. It was their own or- 
ganization that they were fighting for themselves. If I had not been 
there, my guess would be someone in that group eventually would 
have had the courage and the stamina to do what they did with my 
counsel and advice. 

Senator McNamara. You have tried to tell the committee now for 
the record that your interests were just working with the committee? 
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Mr. Nemsen. That is right, sir, and I worked for the employer, 
too, of course, and I counseled the committee, but I was hired by the 
employer. 

senator McNamara. You were hired by the employer to deal with 
some of his employees, and you were doing just that ¢ 

Mr. Nersen. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. You were dealing with the employees in the 
interest of management ¢ 

Mr. Neisen. That is right. 

Senator McNamara. Then you seem to try to take the position that 
you were not an agent of management. 

Mr. Netsen. No, sir; I was an agent of management, but while I 
was dealing with the employ ees, I was dealing with them in their own 
interest. The interests were the same. 

Senator McNamara. What would motivate that on your part? 

Mr. Nersen. Because they were opposed to the union and I feel 
people who are opposed to union should have the same rights of advice 
and counsel and help as people who are for a union. 

Senator McNamara. And this is just coincidental that the manage- 
ment was paying you to feel that way in this case? 

Mr. Nersen. No, because if the man: igement had not paid me, I 
would not have had a chance to meet with the people. That is why I 
was there. 

Senator McNamara. I was quite interested in your definition of the 
vote “no” committee that you wanted to get into the record. I suppose 
you are defining this for the Shefferman organization and not just for 
your own viewpoint 4 | 

Mr. Nerisen. I am defining it, that is the way I understand it, and 
that isthe way I have worked. 

Senator McNamara. After being an employee of the Shefferman 
company for 14 years, then you get your information largely from the 
activities of that company. 

Mr. Nersen. Of course I don’t know how every man operates in 
detail when I am not there, but I think most of them operate like this. 

Senator McNamara. Now, you said that the committee was set up to 
work with employees so they would have a fair chance in opposition to 
the union, if that was their viewpoint. 

Mr. Nersen. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. However, we find the Shefferman company in 
the case of the Morton Co. out in Iowa, representing to the employees’ 
committee that they should j join a certain union. 

Mr. Nersen. In my opinion, the employees’ interests and the com- 
yany’s interests, in that case, were identical and I was not in the case 
yut I feel that it is very possible and very probable that if the em- 
ployees there had not joined the union out there, there would not have 
been any plant for the management or the employees either one. 

Now, I may be wrong, but I feel the interests were the same there. 

Senator McNamara. Before a certain date, I think it was in Decem- 
ber of that year, the services of the Shefferman company were used to 
oppose any union. 

Mr. Netitsen. That I don’t know, and I wasn’t there. 
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Senator McNamara. The record so shows, and you have read the 
record ? 

Mr. Netsen. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. Then, as of a certain time when this parent 
company came into the picture, the polic; y was to sell a certain union 
to the employees. The Shefferman firm completely reversed, fighting 
the union one day and the next day they were all for the union. 

Mr. Nertsen. Let me answer that by telling you, if I had been there 
to meet that situation personally, what I would have done. 

Senator McNamara. I think that is incidental, but what I am trying 
to do is fit this into vour definition of the vote “no” committee, and 
it is a little hard to fit in. 

Mr. Nersen. Because the interests are the same there, too. If they 
had not voted for the union, the chances are they would not have had 
a plant there. It was to their interest as well as the company, because 
it looked like the plant was going to be closed. It would be closed by 
the union in their drive. 

Senator McNamara. I understand. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were at Mortons, yourself, were you ? 

Mr. Netsen. I was there one day, I think, on two different oc- 
casions, something like that. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you met with Mr. Merle Smith there, did you ? 

Mr. Netisen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to Mr. Merle Smith’s testimony before 
the committee, you suggested to him to set up a phoney negotiating 
committee, and act as if the employees were actually negotiating a con- 
tract which had already been negotiated and signed by the higher 
officials of the company and of the union ? 

Is that part of your operation ? 

Mr. Neixsen. I don’t recollect that at all. And I remember I talked 
to Merle Smith about his testimony afterward and I told him I didn’t 
recollect anything like that. And I met with Merle Smith when I got 
out there, expecting the contract had already been negotiated and we 
were supposed to talk about the contract. 

When I got out there, I found this was all signed and delivered 
and so my purpose in going there that day was to meet with the com- 
pany and tell them how to get along under the contract. 

They had never had one before and to meet the local people and the 
local union committee, officials and Mr. Merle Smith, and go over some 
of the clauses in the contract. I don’t recall the at conversation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you set up a vote “no” committee at the Eng- 
lander Co. ? 

Mr. Netisen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is 1953? 

Mr. Netsen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know a F loyd Norman Lewis? 

Mr. Netsen. I think he was the ‘personnel director there, or per- 
sonnel assistant there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever recommend that any of those who were 
in favor of the union be beaten up by the goons? 

Mr. Nerisen. Never, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you familiar with the affidavit that Mr. Lewis 
filed with the National Labor Relations Board ? 
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Mr. Netisen. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. In which he said, while working with you, you made 
such a suggestion, that these employees, those in favor of the 
union—— 

Mr. Nerusen. It is certainly false, and we don’t operate like that 
any where. 

Mr. Kennepy. You cannot remember that ? 

Mr. Nemsen. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is not true? 

Mr. Netsen. That is not true. I did not do it. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is an affidavit from Lewis, and you are welcome 
to examine it, but it says: 

Waterman was the company official. The day after Cooper— 
he was the employee of the Englander Co.— 
was fired, he told me that he just came from a meeting at which Jim Neilsen 
was present. Neilsen expressed satisfaction about Cooper being fired, stating 
that he had been making plans to have Cooper beaten up and had contacted a 
couple of fellows to do the job, but he was glad it happened this way because 
that was risky business. 

Neilsen said that plans were also made to have Starmach also beaten up. 

The CuarrMan. That is in an affidavit filed before the National 
Labor Relations Board, by this employee, in which he apparently, as 
I understand it, is accusing you of having made plans, according to 
your own statement, to have these people beaten up. 

Mr. Nemsen. Sir, it is not true. 

The Cuarrman. You say that affidavit is false? 

Mr. Netsen. Yes, sir; in respect to that, it is false. 

The Cuarrman. It did not happen ¢ 

Mr. Newsen. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. There is no objection to your seeing it if you want 
to see it. 

Mr. Netsen. No; I just don’t make that kind of statement, and I 
know it is false. 

The CuarrmMan. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have had some diffic ulty with the law, yourself, 
have you not, Mr. Neilsen ¢ 

Mr. Curnton. Mr. Chairman, this question was put to this wit- 
ness in my office and it was answered responsively. It serves no leg- 
islative purpose at all to procure the answer to it. The fact is in the 
committee’s records and I see nothing but just plain brutality in 
bringing it out at this time, and this place. 

The CaarrmMan. Well, now, we have this problem: We have been 
showing in the course of these hearings that people who are employed 
or sometimes appointed officials and so forth of unions are people 
who have bad reputations, have been convicted of crime and been 
charged many times. 

We have been a little bit critical of it. I have, I am sure. Possibly 
other members of this committee have been of that class of people, 
people with such background as that being placed in a position of 
authority and trust with respect to union members. 

I do not want to discriminate, but I want to be just as fair with 
one as the other. I do not even know what the answer is. When we 
have labor people in here or their representatives in here, if we are 
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going to show their background I see no reason why we should not 
show the background of business people, particularly those represent- 
ing business who are employed to oppose unionism. 

Mr. Crirw ron. May I just say, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Kennepy. The reason I asked the question is that on two mat- 
ters of some importance Mr. Neilsen has said he can’t remember the 
connection with Roy Webber and in connection with two matters, 
and then the third matter he denied, and we are going to have some 
testimony on these things as we go along. 

The question of the credibility of the witness is a matter of some 
importance, I believe. But I will discuss it with the chairman and 
for that reason I asked the question. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

The Cuarrman. Well, this presents a problem. 

Mr. Cirnton. May I make an additional statement, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. You may ina moment. As far as actually serving 
a legislative purpose, my thought is, as we have been investigating the 
practices of certain unions and certain union officials and the employ- 
ment and placing in position of authority of people with past criminal 
records, if it would not have any legislative purpose there, it would 
not have here. 

If it has one there, it may have one here because when we go to 
legislate, I think maybe both sides of this issue, both the labor and 
the management side are going to receive some attention. I do not 
understand how we could very well have a rule to apply here when 
we are interrogating the labor people and then dispense with that rule 
when we go to interrogate those representing business or industry. 

All right, you may make a sti itement, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Curnton. I do agree, Mr. Chairman, that cert: uinly you and 
the distinguished members of the committee are entitled to know the 
facts and when the question was put it was answered responsively in 
my office as far back as May, so that you have a complete information 
about this particular witness. 

But I do think that there are other considerations that you 
ought to bear in mind, and I respectfully suggest them for your con- 
sideration. This particular incident occurred some 18 years ago, and 
this man has been rehabilitated and he is living with a wife and his 
children and he has to bring them up. 

To disclose it here would result in a kind of publicity which would 
be in effect, striking at his children and his wife. I do not see any 
value, or any necessity in the deliberations of the committee in that 
regard. I think it is unnecessary and it is brutal to do it. I hope that 
you will rule that the question need not be answered. 

The CHarrMan. Well, the only thing I know to do is to hold 
conference of the committee here at some time and discuss it. I do 
not want to take the full responsibility. 

Can you proceed with some other questions / 

Mr. Kennepy. As far as I am concerned, it has been answered, that 
Mr. Neilsen did have some difficulty, and it was just prior to your 
going to work for Mr. Shefferman; was it not? 

Now, we can leave it at that, and I don’t care to pursue it beyond 
that. 

Mr. Curn ron. Let us leave it at that. 
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Mr. Kennepy. If the committee wants to leave it at that, I have no 
objec tion, but you did have some difficulty just prior to going to work 
for Mr. Shefferman. 

The Cuairman. For the present, go ahead and I want the commit- 
tee to pass on it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you passing out membership cards for the 
membership council, Mr. Neilsen ? 

Mr. Netisen. You are talking about Boston ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Nemsen. Yes; [ had cards in the suite and when the committee 
would come in they could pick them up and take them with them and 
it was a handy place for them to pick up their cards. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was membership for this council, this sup- 
crag employees’ council of Sears, Roebuck ¢ 

Mr. Nemsen. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, there was an unfair labor practice charge 
brought in Boston in 1953? 

Mr. Neisen. Yes, sir; I understand there was. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the name Guffy was brought up at that hear- 
ing, before the examiner ; was it not # 

Mr. Nersen. I understand it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your activities were discussed ? 

Mr. Nerisen. I understand so, 

Mr. Kennepy. You were in Boston at that time? 

Mr. Nemsen. Yes, sir; I was in there during part of the hearing, 

am sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. What kind of work were you doing then ? 

Mr. NerLsen. Meeting with some of the committee on this problem. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were continuing the same operation that the 
Board was looking into at that time? 

Mr. Netsen. I was. At that time, I was talking with them pri- 
marily about grievances in the place. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you were also looking into this same matter 
that you had been looking into, over 5 or 6 months? 

Mr. Nemsen. In my opinion, the time of the meetings I had in 
Boston, during the hearing and from then on, were primarily con- 
cerned, I think almost entirely concerned, with different grievance 
problems and so on. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you meet with Mr. Giammasi during this 
period of time giving him advice on the continuation 

Mr. Neitsen. Yes; I met with him. 

Mr. Kennepy. On the continuation of the committee, did you not? 

Mr. Nemsen. Yes; although it wasn’t 

Mr. Kennepy. Wasn’t this duri ing the same period of time in which 
the examiner from the National Labor Relations Board was having a 
hearing ? 

Mr. Newsen. During part of the time. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was your name then / 

Mr. Neitsen. Fred Warren. 

Mr. Kennepy. You had given up “Guffy” and you were now Fred 
Warren ? 

Mr. Nertsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you at a different hotel ? 

Mr. Nersen. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You were meeting these same people at a different 
hotel under the name of Warren ? 

Mr. Neusen. Yes; I stayed in several hotels. 

Mr. Kennepy. While the National Labor Relations Board was ex- 
amining into your activities under the name of “Guffy”? 

Mr. Newsen. That part I didn’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know that the National Labor Relations 
Board was looking for you during that period ? 

Mr. Nemsen. I heard rumors but no one told me definitely they 
were. The reason I moved from the hotel was because the people 
coming to my meetings felt they were being followed by other em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Kennepy. The company knew that they were looking for you, 
did they not ; Sears, Roebuck ? 

Mr. Nemsen. I assumed so, but I wasn’t advised they were looking 
for me. 

Mr. Kennepy. You said you heard rumors of it. 

Mr. Neitsen. Nobody told me definitely that the Board was looking 
for me, nobody from the Government. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never had any discussion about it and you never 
went down to the Board and said, “Can I throw light on this by telling 
you what was going on up here?” 

Mr. Nersen. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the company ever suggest that you do that? 

Mr. Netsen. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. They had you back there under the name of “War- 
ren” pursuing the same activities, is that right ? 

Mr. Nerisen. Well, I was back there and I was under the name of 
Warren while part of the Board hearing was going on. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where else did you set up vote “no” committees? 
You told us Englander, and where else ? 

Mr. Nemsen. I believe in Louisville. 

Mr. Kennepy. What company ee there ? 

Mr. Netsen. Pilcher, P-i-l-c-h-e-r, Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was J. Smith down there? 

Mr. Nerusen. He was an attorney for the vote “no” committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. You paid the attorney down there? 

Mr. Nesen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where else ? 

Did the company know you were doing this down there? 

Mr. Netsen. I think so, the man who I worked under on that, the 
man I worked with, was the manager of that particular factory, but 
he is no longer with the company now, and I forget his name. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where else? 

Mr. Netrsen. Michigan City, Ind. 

Mr. Kennepy. What company there? 

Mr. Netisen. Englander. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where else? 

Mr. Nemsen. Well, I told you about Austin, Ind. 

Mr. Kennepy. Any other places? 

Mr. Nemsen. I can’t recall any others. 

Mr. Kennepy. What has been your relationship with Harold 
Gibbons? 
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Mr. Netsen. He has been a friend of mine for, I don’t know, 8 
or 10 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you discuss these matters with him directly 
about your activities ? 

Mr. Nremsen. When we were together we didn’t discuss business 
unless I have a particular problem I ask advice on. We are friends. 

Mr. Kennepy. You handled the matter at Sears, Roebuck and St. 
Louis? 

Mr. Netsen. Yes; I handled the negotiations there for them for a 
good many years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you had many conversations with Mr. Harold 
Gibbons on that? 

Mr. Netsen. When I was down there handling the problems with 
his local 688, I used to talk to him very frequently. The negotiations 
were generally handled by his own negotiations committee and another 
man. 

Mr. Kennepy. As you know, you have a large number of telephone 
calls to Mr. Harold Gibbons. 

Mr. Netrsen. Sure; he is a friend. 

Mr. Kennepy. And entertainment of Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Neizsen. Certainly. 

Mr. Keynepy. That is all in connection with this Sears, Roebuck 
store and all charged to Sears, Roebuck. 

Mr. Nemsen. If it is charged to Sears, Roebuck store, it is in con- 
nection with Sears, Roebuck store. 

Mr. Kennepy. Entertainment of union officials, for instance here, 
April 23, 1953, $139. 

Mr. Nettsen. That is probably right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is Mr. Gibbons? 

Mr. Netisen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You must have 25 or 30 telephone calls to Mr. Gib- 
bons. 

Mr. Nertsen. That could be. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you talk to Mr. Hoffa at all? 

Mr. Nettsen. Your committee has asked me that a number of times 
and I don’t ever remember talking to Mr. Hoffa on a telephone or 
otherwise. Now, if his name appears anywhere, I still don’t think I 
ever talked to him about anything. 

Mr. Hoffa would not know me if he were to walk in here and see 
me here. 

Mr. Kennepy. You do not remember talking to him in connection 
with Florence Stove Co. ? 

Mr. Nettsen. No, sir; I would have no occasion to talk to him. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have it on your records that you made a tele- 
phone call. 

Mr. Netrsen. I don’t know how that happened because I would 
have no reason to talk to him and he would not know who I was if 
Tcalled him. My records must really be wrong. The only other thing 
that might have happened on that, and I remember talking to your 
committee about it, I did try to reach Gibbons on the Florence Stove 
matter and Gibbons wasn’t in his office and I might have tried to reach 
Gibbons through Hoffa’s office, to put it down that way, and I don’t 
know. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Was Gibbons’ local involved in that matter? 

Mr. Nenmsen. No, and I just wanted to talk to him for advice. 

Mr. Kennepy. On how you should handle the matter / 

Mr. Neusen. No, on who he might know that I could meet, to help 
settle the 6-week strike. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it was settled, was it not / 

Mr. Nemsen. Yes; it was settled. 

Mr. Kennepy. When you got down there—— 

Mr. Nemsen. Not with any help from Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you were able to settle it 

Mr. Nettsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. I guess that is all. On the Boston situation, just to 
see if I am correct, the literature that was passed out by this employees’ 
council was financed by the company and the lawyer for the council 
had his bill paid by the company and you paid the employees for 
whatever they did for the council, did you not, and you handed out 
these cards for the employees’ council ¢ 

Mr. Nettsen. That is a long statement. 

Mr. Kennepy. There are four things that I see here : The employees 
being paid; the employees that were the head of the council and ran 
this council were paid by you, is that right ? 

Mr. Nerrsen. Reimbursed, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. The literature was financed ? 

Mr. Nerisen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the lawyer was paid by you? 

Mr. Nersen. He was paid for a number of things. 

Mr. Kennepy. $3,500 he was paid by the company, and then the or- 
ganizational cards were distributed by you. 

Mr. Nerisen. Well, I had them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just answer the question. 

Mr. Nettsen. We sent them out, sure. 

Mr. Keynepy. And you say you know nothing about Roy Webber 
being fired, you never discussed that ? 

Mr. Netsen. I don’t recall anything about that at all. 

The Cuatrman. Senator McNamara? 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman, I want to say at the outset that 
I agree with your ruling that since we have asked previous witnesses 
about their past police records, that it is going to be a little hard for the 
committee to defend itself if charged with unfair practices if we deal 
differently with representatives of management. I might add in that 
regard that this witness we had before us made the statement that a 
private detective was hired to check on an officer of the Retail Clerks 
Union in this instance, and that he was checking on this party being 
a sex pervert. I think that was a little brutal, too. I think we have 
been quite brutal in the past. Since the pattern is already set, I want 
to say that I agree with you, even though it is brutal, that it would 
be improper for us to treat a representative of one side differently 
than wedotheother. That is all. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Neilsen, did I understand you to say that 
vou area lawyer? ; 

Mr. Neirsen. I was a lawyer. 

oa Gotpwater. You had law training? 

Mr. Nemsen. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Gotpwatrer. And you have been 14 years in labor-manage- 
ment relations ? 

Mr. Netrsen. Yes, sir. 

Senator GoLpwater. Longer than that? 

Mr. Nretwsen. Yes. I have been with Mr. Shefferman over 14 years, 
and I handled problems of this type before I came with Mr. Sheffer- 
man. 

Senator Gorpwatrr. My question is merely to clear up one point. I 
am afraid it might be left in people’s minds, particularly reading the 
record without clar ification, that what you did would be against the 
law for a company to do. 

Are you acquainted with section 8 (c) of the Taft-Hartley law? 

Mr. Netrsen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gorpwarter. Is it not true that had Sears, Roebuck or any 
company—and it is Sears, Roebuck in this particular case—wanted to 
express views, arguments, or opinions or to disseminate them, or 
whether they were in writing or visual form, that they would have a 

right to do that under the Taft-Hartley ? 

Mr. Nensen. That is correct. 

Senator Gotpwater. I wanted to clear that up, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I was afraid that it might rest in some people’s minds that the 
company did not have the right to do that under the Taft-Hartley. 
They did not have that under the Wagner Act. 

Mr. Criinron. That is correct. It was doubtful. 

May I add one short statement, Mr. Chairman? Absent the ele- 
ment of pressure and intimidation, absent the element of reward, it is 
very doubtful that it is against the law for an employer to finance a 
vote “no” committee. 

The CuarrMan. Well, whether it is against the law or not against 
the law, the committee’s purpose is to develop the facts and practices 
that are being engaged in today, and then to undertake in its best 
wisdom and judgment to make recommendations with respect to those 
acts that we think are improper. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we had Mr. 
Bachman before the committee and we have looked into this matter. 
The setting up of a spontaneous committee, supposedly spontaneous, 
having it set up by the company and financed by the company is an 
unfair labor practice as far as the study and investigation we have 
made, and it 1s also sustained oy Mr. Bachman, who used to work for 
Labor Relations Associations. I don’t think there is any question but 
where a vote “no” committee, this type of operation, set up, which is 
supposed to be spontaneous, while, in fact, it is being run and operated 
by the company, is an unfair labor practice. 

Mr. Curnton. I disagree. 

The Cuatrman. Lawyers often disagree. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Angelo Giammasi. 

The CHatrmMan. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Gramnast. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF ANGELO GIAMMASI 


The Cuarrman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. G1 AMM. “$3 My name is Angelo G. Gi ammi isi, 7 Woodland Road, 
Hyde Park 36, Boston, Mass. I work for S vars, Roebuck, in the 
Brookline ice store in Boston. I am in the parts and services 
department. 

The Cuatrman. Do you waive counsel ? 

Mr. Grammast. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Giammasi, you were against the affiliation of 
the a council with the retail clerks, is that right, in January 
of 195: 

Mr. 2a I was. 

Mr. Kennepy. You attended the meeting and although the vote was 
some 9 to 1, you felt that more time should have been given to the 
opposition ; is that right ? 

Mr. Gramnast. Right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Shortly afterward, after the vote of affiliation, did 
you meet with Mr. James Guffy ? 

Mr. Giamnast. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you told to meet with Mr. Guffy ? 

Mr. Giammast. I was. 

Mr. Kennepy. And by whom? 

Mr. Gramnast. Mr. Gannon. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whois Mr. Gannon ? 

Mr. Grammast. Mr. Gannon was the coordinator for the council, for 
both Cambridge and Boston. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was the old council, the unaffiliated council? 

Mr. Grammast. The original unaffiliated council. 

Mr. Kennepy. He told you to see Mr. Guffy ? 

Mr. Grammast. I was told to see Mr. Guffy. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did Mr. Guify say to you? 

Mr. Gramaast. When I first met with Mr. Guffy I had the impres- 
sion he was here in Boston to help out the council and maintain the 
council at any cost. I also understood at the time that he came 
into Boston on some checkup of a morals case of some kind. 

Mr. Kennepy. And what do you mean, that he was going to main- 
tain the council at any cost? 

Mr. Gramnasr. Well, I understood he was from the Chicago office. 
I understood he was from Sears, Roebuck. With this in mind, I went 
along with his talks, because I thought he was going to bac k up and 
help + us maintain the council which we thought at the time we were 
more or less—I don’t know the exact words for it, but from the Lennox 
Hotel meeting, which was supposed to be an affiliation meeting, we 
thought at the time that the meeting was not correctly conducted. 

Mr. Kenyepy. So that we understand what the facts are—in Janu- 
ary of 1953, the council voted to affiliate with the A. F. of L.? 

Mr. Gramoast. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you objected to it? 

Mr. Grammast. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. A short time afterward you met with Mr. Guffy, and 
there was another council. Then two councils came into existence, 

right ? 

“Mr. Grawast. Well, actually [ had the impression that it was the 
same council. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not going to get into that, whether the other 
council was wrong, or your council was wrong. But there were two 
councils, right, one for affiliation with the A. F. of L., and one inde- 
pendent or unaffiliated ? 

Mr. Giamnast. Right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Guffy, his activity was promoted toward 
this unaffiliated council; is that right? 

Mr. Gramnast. Correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. But most of the officers had gone over with the one 
that voted to affiliate with the A. F. of L.; is that right? 

Mr. Gramnasi. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. When you went up and saw Mr. Guffy, what sugges- 
tions or recommendations did he make to you at that time ? 

Mr. Giamnast. It is pretty hard for me to remember word for word. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he have at that time a list of the employees? 

Mr. Giammast. At the time that I saw Mr. Guffy, he had a piece of 
paper with, I suppose, some names on it, which he read or had in his 
memory. I don’t know. I did not see the names. But he had a piece 
of paper in his possession which I assumed he was reading from, some 
names of some of the employees, and he asked me about some of these 
employees and what I thought of them in regard to them being of any 
help in the contest for the council. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he give you any money at that time, on the first 
visit ¢ 

Mr. Gramoast. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that subsequently that he gave you money ? 

Mr. Gramnast. It wasa little later. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he tell you about keeping this opposition 


secret ¢ 


Mr. Gram™ast. He told us, us meaning Mr. Gannon, and this prob- 
ably was at the second meeting—he did tell us that the council was 
going to be maintained at any cost, and that some things that were 
being done were being done and should be done on the QT and not 
to let anybody know about them. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what reason did he say ? 

Mr. Gramast. I understood that it had something to do with the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say about it? 

Mr. Grammast. Actually, as I said, I don’t know the exact words. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say about what he was doing in con- 
nection with the Taft-Hartley ? 

Mr. Grammast. He said that what he was doing was against the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. Kennepy. And, therefore, would have to be kept quiet? 

Mr. Giammasi. It would have to be kept secret. 

Mr. Kennepy. You met with him on several occasions, did you? 

Mr. Grammnast. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did he get some cards for you to hand out? 
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Mr. Grammast. Yes. When I saw him, it could have been the first 
or the second meeting, he had some cards which were mimeographed 
cards. Mr. Gannon had those cards. Mr. Gannon gave them to 
me. He got them from Mr. Guffy. Where Mr. Guffy got them, I 
don’t know. 

(At this point Senator Goldwater left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. These were declaration of rights ? 

Mr. Grammast. Declaration-of-rights cards. 

Mr. Kennepy. Declaration-of-rights cards which were to show 
that you were in favor of the unaffiliated council, is that right? 

Mr. Grammast. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were to pass them out among the em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Grammast. We were supposed to circulate those cards and see 
that the employees would sign them, and they were to be returned 
to Mr. Guffy with the notation, if they didn’t want to sign it, why 
they didn’t want to sign it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he entertain you and pay your bills during 
this time ? 

Mr. Gramwmasi. As far as I know, he must have, because I didn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he also start giving you money ? 

Mr. Grammnast. He did. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money did he give you originally? 

Mr. Grammasr. I remember at one time he gave me something 
like—I made some notes on this because I didn’t really take any: 
minutes of all this. I just am guessing at the amounts. But it is 
somewhere near right. I think the first time he gave me somewhere 
around $125, $100 or $125. 

The Cuarman. What was that for? 

Mr. Grammast. I understood from him—of course, I didn’t ask for 
this, but I was given the money with the understanding that I was 
losing time off the floor as a salesman, a commission salesman. Also, 
I was losing my mileage, which was part of the setup on a commission 
salesman. And because of the time spent off the floor, he told me that 
I had nothing to worry about, and that I would be taken care of. So 
we commenced to receive this money. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you the only one who received the money? 

Mr. Grammnast. As far as I know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he tell you that you would have nothing to worry 
about financially if you continued in this work? 

Mr. Grammast. He told me that I had nothing to worry about, and 
he guaranteed me that we were going to win out and the council would 
win, and for this I was to keep on fighting for the council, and that I 
would have nothing whatsoever to worry about as long as we fought 
this thing through. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he help you or assist you with the literature? 

The Cuarrman. I never did get the full amount of the money. I 
interrupted you. Go ahead and tell the rest of the money. 

Mr. Grammast. Well, as far as I can figure out, in spasms he used 
to give me some, maybe $50, $60, or whatever he thought he wanted to 
give me, and I would say probably within the whole time that Mr. 
Guffy was connected with us in Boston, I probably collected from him 
somewhere around $500. I am guessing at that figure. It could be a 
little less or a little more. 
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The Cuarrman. I interrupted you a while ago, but I wanted to get 
that in the record. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the literature? Did he assist you with 
the literature ? 

Mr. Giammast. Mr. Guffy assisted with some of the literature with 
Mr. Gannon and myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. He gave you some assistance on how the literature 
was to be? 

Mr. Gramnastr. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about Roy Webber? Did you ever discuss 
Roy Webber with him? 

Mr. Giammast. There was some talk about Roy Webber. 

Mr. Kennepy. Roy Webber had been the leader, as I understand 
it, for affiliation with the A. F. of L.? 

Mr. Grawmast. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And when you heard that Roy Webber was fired, 
did you make an objection to it? 

(At this point Senator Goldwater returned to the hearing room.) 

Mr. Grammast. When Roy Webber was fired, I made my objection 
then, but before he was fired, I heard that they were checking on him 
and I understood they were going to do something about it, him and 
a couple of others who they were supposedly checking on. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who is “they” ? 

Mr. Grammast. I don’t know who was checking on him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who reported that to you? 

Mr. Gramast. Mr. Guffy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Guffy reported to you about checking on Roy 
Webber ? 

Mr. Gramoast. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And about checking on these other people? Is that 
right ? 

Mir Giammast. He said—to be specific, he said that in due time 
those people would be taken care of. That, whatever this meant, 
was left to me right there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Guffy said that to you? 

Mr. Gramnasil. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who paid for the literature that you put out? 

Mr. Giammasti. Some was paid by—I assume Mr. Gannon paid for 
it. I suppose he got it from Guffy. Some of it was paid by my own 
local 1 council and some was paid by local 2 council of Cambridge. 
Some was paid by check. Most of it was paid in cash. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was a hearing by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in Boston, was there, during this period of time? 

Mr. Gramnast. There was. 

Mr. Krennepy. And charges by the council affiliated with the retail 
clerks that there had been an unfair labor practice? 

Mr. Grammast. Right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Guffy come to town during that period of 
time ? 

Mr. Grammnast. I believe Guffy was still in town at that hearing. 
From what I gather now, the name Fred Warren reminds me that 
he must have been there, because I heard that name mentioned, and 
I am sure he was there while that hearing was going on. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet with him at all ? 
Mr. Grammnast. I think I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you remember him under the name of Fred 
Warren. 
Mr. Grammast. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Kennepy. Then Mr. Warren, Mr. Neilsen, or Mr. Guffy, 


wihchever you like, finally departed from town; is that right ? 

Mr. Gramnast. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did anybody else replace him ? 

Mr. Grammasi. Yes. Mr. Jackson. It was a little while later 
when Mr. Jackson finally talked to me. How long he was in town, 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is Mr. Jackson’s first name ? 

Mr. Giammast. I understand his name is Lou Jackson. That 
may not be his right name, but we called him Lou. I think his 
name is Lou. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he continue the same practices as Mr. Guffy? 

Mr. Grammasr. Yes. He continued along the same channels as 
Guffy had already started. 

Mr. Krennepy. And this was through the end of 1953, was it, or 
when? When did Mr. Jackson come, do you know? August? 

Mr. Giammast. Yes, I would say around August or September 
of 1953. Iam not sure, but it was around that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know where he was from ? 

Mr. Grammasr. I understood he was from New York, but that 
he was also here on orders from Sears-Roebuck, the Chicago office. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he the representative of Labor Relations As- 
sociates in New York? Did you understand that? 

Mr. Grawmnast. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know if he was from the same office as 
Mr. Guffy ? 

Mr. Grammnast. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he continue to pay you? Did he pay you 
any money ? 

Mr. Grammast. He didn’t right off, but a little later on as we got 
to talking about these things, ‘and I was having no money for com- 
ing, and my week’s pay was only $52, I kind of mentioned it to Mr. 
Gannon, and Mr. Gannon relayed it to tee kson, and by a round- 
about way he got to talking to me about it, this Jackson did, and 
he said, “Well, I don’t know what I can ae’ for you, except this: I 
will give you some today”—I think it was $35 or something like 
that, and he said he didn’t have any more, otherwise he probably 
would have given me a little more. But later on I got a little extra 
from him. Somehow, an envelope was sent to Mr. Rohrdanz, I be- 
lieve. Mr. Rohrdanz at the time was, I was told, personnel relations 
manager for the Boston store. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did he make arrangements to 
little extra money ? 

Mr. Grtammnast. It could be that Mr. Jackson made arrangements 
with Mr. Rohrdanz. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you get the money from, actually ? 

Mr. Grammnast. I got the “envelope from Mr. Rohrdanz. I don’t 
know whether he knew what was in it or not. 
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Mr. Kennepy. How much money did you receive altogether, ap- 
proximately, from Mr. Jackson, through Mr. Rohrdanz directly 

Mr. Giammasi. Well, including this envelope and I don’t know 
whether this was a balance due me from Mr. Guffy’s guaranty that 
he had given me, after he left so fast from Boston, it was about 
6 or 7 weeks, and I suppose it could be part of that 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money did you receive ? 

Mr. Grammnast. I would say from Mr. Jackson, including that en- 
velope, probably a couple of hundred dollars, $200 or something like 
that. 

Mr. Kennepy. $200 or $300 ? 

Mr. Giammnast. It could be. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive also an increase from the company 
itself ¢ 

Mr. Grammnast. I didn’t receive any increase in my pay. But later 
on Mr. Jackson arranged for me to get a voucher from the company, 
$20 a week. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were working for the unaffiliated council; is that 
right 

Mr. Gramast. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Jackson say he was interested in the un- 
affliated council also ¢ 

Mr. Giammast. I understood—I don’t know whether he said so or 
not, but I understood from him that he was to carry on the same as 
Mr. Guffy, and at any cost we were going to beat the retail clerks, 
AFL, and retain the council. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did that idea remain through to the end? 

Mr. GramMast. ‘This whole system remained the same until the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board gave a decision and a vote was asked by 
the National Labor Relations Board. And about this time I dis- 
covered that there was some dissension as to whether a council un- 
affiliated should go on the ballot. 

Mr. Kennepy. So what did Mr. Jackson say ? 

Mr. Gramnast. Mr. Jackson didn’t want the unaffiliated -—— 

Mr. Kennepy. So, about 3 days before the election was to be held, 
did he withdraw his support from the council ? 

Mr. Grammast. We finally got—if I may say so, we finally got the 
unaffiliated council on the ballot for the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Mr. Kennepy. But did he withdraw? I am talking about Mr. 
Jackson. Did he tell you that the unaffiliated council should now, 
instead of being in favor of the unaffiliated council, should now be 
against any union at all / 

Mr. Gramnasr. Yes. Mr. Kennedy, after our name went on the 
ballot, and we fought like the dickens to get on there, because we 
found out at that particular time that they didn’t want us to be on 
the ballot, they called us in at a meeting. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who is “they”? Jackson ? 

Mr. Gramnast. Mr. Jackson and Mr. Gannon. We went to this 
meeting, and at this meeting the question came up of a letter which 
was either already written or was written while I was on the way 
over there, but the letter was being drafted. This letter was read 
tome. I don’t know exactly who read it, but someone read it in that 
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meeting. I objected to that letter because of the wording. The 
reason ‘T objected to it was because after fighting for the un: fliliated 
council for 214 years, that Shoe should come out at the last minute 
and ask me as the coordinator and appointed chairman to turn my 
back on the people I was trying to interest back into the un: ffiliated 
council. 

Mr. Kennepy. What actually happened was that they had prepared 
a letter, Mr. Jackson had prepared a letter, and it was going to bea 
letter to the employees of the store, saying although the unaffiliated 
council you had supported, the unaffiliated council, that you finally 
thought that the best thing was to withdraw the support from the 
unaffiliated council and vote against any union because conditions 
were so good in the store, is that right ? 

Mr. Gramnast. Yes. This letter that was drawn up either by Mr. 
Jackson or Mr. Gannon, or both together, was, in a sense, asking for 
no vote. 

Mr. Kennepy. So this Jackson, who was the representative from 
Labor Relations Associates—— 

Mr. Giammast. That is a union vote. 

Mr. Kennepy. A vote against any union at all? 

Mr. Gramnast. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. He sponsored your withdrawing your support of the 
unafliliated council, is that right ? 

Mr. Gramnasi. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And suggested that you be against any union at all, 
and that is what you went along on ? 

Mr. Grammasi. That is right. The reason he gave was that it 
seemed nobody knew who was on what side at what time. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the final vote? 

Mr. Giammoasi. The final vote, I don’t have the exact figures, but 
I think it was 9 to 1, or something like that, in favor of the no union. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the letter. 

Mr. Grammast. Maybe I am wrong on that, but it was a no union 
vote. 

Mr. Kennepy. After that was over, did Mr. Jackson come to you 
and suggest that you might leave Sears, Roebuck a 

Mr. Grammasti. Yes. But before I get into that, I think I mentioned 
it to you at my meeting with Mr. Sheridan about the letter which I 
previously had written in my own handwriting, which I wanted to 
submit to the employees, because of the fact that we were on the 
ballot. That letter, you have a copy of it in my own handwriting. 
And which Mr. Jackson and Mr. Gannon refused. 

Mr. Kennepy. So this letter was sent out ? 

Mr. Grammnasi. So the other letter was substituted in its place. 

Mr. Kennepy. After the vote and the results being against any 
union at all, did Mr. Jackson then suggest to you that you leave 
Sears, Roebuck completely ? 

Mr. Gramwast. Yes. I met with Mr. Jackson a few time after thet. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he suggest to you at that time that he could 
set you up in a printing business ? 

Mr. Giammasi. Yes. He suggested that I look around and get my- 
self a press. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did he say that he thought Sears, Roebuck store 
would purchase the press for you ¢ 

Mr. Giammast. Yes. He told me that Sears was willing to pur- 
chase the press for me if I was willing to go along with the deal. It 
wasadeal. That is what I understood. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know why they wanted to get you out of the 
store at that time? 

Mr. Grammastr. I had no idea. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand at the same time that they were 
trying to get out of the store anybody who was involved in this mat- 
ter In any way? 

Mr. GiamMast. Yes; on either side. I did get that impression; 
yes, sir. 

" Mr. Kennepy. Anybody on either side that knew anything about 
the activities of Mr. Jackson, Mr. Guffy, or, on the other side, that 
they were trying to get those pe ople out of the store? 

Mr. Grasrmast. That was my impression. 

Mr. Kennepy. That they either were going to transfer them to 
another store or get them into an outside business; that is right? 

Mr. Giamoast. That is true. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us of your experience? Mr. Jack- 
son came to you and said that he would see if they wouldn’t set you 
up in a printing business ? 

Mr. Gramoast. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he told you to look around and see if you 
couldn’t locate a printing press ? 

Mr. Gramnasi. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you found a second-hand one worth about 
$2,500 and you went to him, and he came back, after talking to the 
store, and said that would be too much; is that right ? 

Mr. GramMast. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then did he say he would be willing to give you 
$1,000 if you would go out and set up a printing business of your 
own ¢ 

Mr. GiamMasi. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that he would see that the company give you 
some— 

Mr. Grawmast. He told me that Sears would give me in addition 
to my profit sharing, $1,000, if I left Sears-Roebuck and went into 
business for myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were they also going to get you certain business? 

Mr. Giamnast. He said he would see to it that Sears-Roebuck gave 
me some printing business to keep me going. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you decide that unless vou could get a guar- 
anty that they would give you enough business so that you would be 
able to pay for the printing equipment over a period of 5 years, you 
wouldn't accept their offer ? 

Mr. Gramnast. Yes, sir. I talked it over with my wife. I knew 
it didn’t sound right. We discussed it at home, with her, and we 
came to the conclusion that if we were going to do this, and if I was 
going to be out of Sears-Roebuck, one way or another, it was high 
time I was protecting ee. So I made him the proposition, and 
Iasked him to go back to Sears-Roebuck, if that is what he was doing 
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business with, and if they would sign a contract for 5 years and pro- 
duce the press, I would go in business, providing they would give me 
the business for 5 years. He said he didn’t think this was hardly pos- 
sible, but he would try. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it ultimately ended up— 

Mr. Giammast. It ended, as far as I am co meerned, although I did 
have a meeting with him, and he said he was sorry that they wouldn't 
go along with the contract business, and he was sorry he couldn’t do 
anything for me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you said you wouldn’t accept the $1,000? 

Mr. Grammast. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Senator Me Namara ? 

Senator McNamara. You made a remark in reply to a question of 
chief counsel that you were appointed chairman of this council. Do 
you remember “ng ’ 

Mr. Gramnast. I was appointed coordinator of this council. 

nator Mc “peo ,. You were appointed coordinator but you acted 
as chairman / 

Mr. Grammast. For the time being, until the election took place 
for the officers 

Senator McNamara. Whoappointed you? 

Mr. Giam™ast. Mr. Gannon appointed me through the recording 
secretary-treasurer of the supreme board, Edna Donovan. That is 
the way I understood it. I didn’t talk, myself, with Edna Donovan 
until a few days later. 

Senator McNamara. You were appoint ed, as you understood it, by 
Mr. Gannon through the authority of Edna Donovan? 

Mr. Gramnasi. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. What was Mr. Gannon’s job? 

Mr. Giamnast. At the time I don’t think he had any council office 
at all. 

Senator McNamara. He was an attorney ? 

Mr. Giammast. No. I don’t think he is. 

Senator McNamara. How did you assume that he had any authority 
to appoint you to: anything, if you don’t know who he was. 

Mr. Grammast. Well, as I say, I understand that Mr. Gannon was 
told by Edna Donovan that whatever he did for the supreme board 
and the council was all right with her. As a matter of fact, she was 
the only surviving officer, actually, who was with us on the unaffiliated 
council. 

Senator McNamara. How many members did you have in your 
council at this time ? 

Mr. Giammast. I would have to have you clarify that because I 
don’t know what you mean, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Well, you were appointed to some office by 
Mr. Gannon, and that office m: ade you an officer of a council. Do you 
know how many members were in the council ? 

Mr. Grammast. Well, sir, it is pretty tough to tell you exactly how 
many we had because of the confusion of the whole ‘thing. But we 
could put our hands on maybe 30 people that we knew that were with 
the council yet. 

Senator McNamara. You didn’t hold any regularly scheduled meet- 
ings of this council ? 
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Mr. Giammast. We didn’t hold regular meetings. We did hold some 
meetings of the council. 

Senator McNamara. Did you have the list of the membership ? 

Mr. Giamaast. I had a list of members at the time. 

Senator McNamara. And there were about 30 on your list ? 

Mr. GramMast. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. Thirty out of how many employees? 

Mr. Gram™ast. Ms aybe 250 in that particular store. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. That is all. 

Senator Gorpwa'rer. Mr. Giammasi, how much did you get out of 
the on wing plan when you left Sears? 

Mr. Granarast. I haven't left Sears. 

Senator GoLpwaTEerR. You haven’t ? 

Mr. Gramonast. No, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. Lam sorry. I thought you had. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarirMANn. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curris. You were in favor of the unaffiliated council, were 
you, all through this controversy ¢ 
” Mr. Gramnastr. Yes, sir. I might clarify now that at the January 
91 meeting in the Hotel Lennox, I never knew a Mr. Gannon, and he 
was there, and he objected to the meeting and, of course, I followed 
suit. 

Senator Curtis. But that was your own feeling and it was not 
brought about by pressures from outside ? 

Mr. Grawast. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

Mr. Kennepy. As I understand it, you went to Mr. Guffy with the 
idea to get the advice of maintaining the council. Is that right? 

Mr. Grammast. That is right. T thought he was there for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were interested in maintaining the unaffiliated 
council ? 

Mr. Grammast. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And when Guffy left, you went to Jackson for the 
same purpose ? 

Mr. Gramnast. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And 3 days before the election, Mr. Jackson told 
you that you should all switch your support to no council and no 
union at all? 

Mr. Gramnast. That is right, to which I objected. 

Mr. Kennepy. And nevertheless a letter went out that because of 
the recommendation of Mr. Jackson from Labor Relations Associates, 
being paid by the company, that you should all swing your support to 
no union at all? 

Mr. Grawast. Not only on the recommendation of Mr. Jackson, 
but on the recommendation of Mr. Gannon. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you feel that you were double crossed on this 

matter ? 

Mr. Grammast. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Did that letter go out? 
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Mr. Griam™ast. The letter was circulated the morning of the vote, I 
believe, or the Saturday before the vote. It was circulated by our 
own members. 

The Cuamman. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Giamarast. It was circulated, passed out by hand. 

The Cuairman, Is this the letter you refer to, or a copy of it? 

(Document handed to witness.) 

Mr. Gramnasi. That is the letter. I don’t have to read it. 

The Cuamman. That may be made exhibit No. 21. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 21” for reference 
and will be found in the appendix on p. 6229.) 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. Who signed it, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuairman. Did you sign the letter ? 

Mr. Giamasr. My name is on there. I don’t remember signing it, 
but the name went on there. It was printed. I think one of those 
officers who was on there, Miss Preston, was not present at the time 
the letter was drawn up. I think her mother was sick at the time. 

The Cuarrman. Did you sign the letter? Did you ever authorize 
that it be distributed in your name? 

Mr. Gramnasli. We did, at that particular meeting with Mr. Jackson. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Harry Farren. 

The Cuarrman. Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Farren. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HARRY D. FARREN 


The CHarrMaN. State your name, your place of residence and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Farren. My name is Harry D. Farren, 1640 Washington Street, 
West Newton. I am a former newspaper man, presently self-em- 
ployed as a free-lance writer. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Do you waive counsel? 

Mr. Farren. Yes, sir. 

The Cnatrrman. Mr. Kennedy, you may proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Farren, you were interested in the unaffiliated 
council? You were working out in Cambridge, were you, at the Cam- 
bridge store of Sears, Roebuck? 

Mr. Farren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long had you been with Sears, Roebuck? 

Mr. Farren. I came to Sears, Roebuck in October 1953. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was your position there ? 

Mr. Farren. I was working in sporting goods. 

Mr. Kennepy. Sporting goods? 

Mr. Farren. As an extra. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were interested in the unaffiliated council, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. Farren. I was interested subsequently in it, yes, not im- 
mediately. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Well, in September and October of 1953? 

Mr. Farren. Well, no, between October and January of 1953. 

Mr. Kennepy. But your sentiments generally were in favor of the 
unaffiliated ? 

Mr. Farren. Right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. In October 1953, were you transferred ? 

Mr. Farren. No, I was—wait until I get my notes. 

I was at Sears in Cambridge from 1952—that is right—to November 
of 1953. I went to the Fenway store. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whose position did you take at that time? 

Mr. Farren. Mr. Webber. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know what had happened to Mr. Webber? 

Mr. Fanrren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened to him? 

Mr. Farren. I knew he had been the center of a great deal of con- 
troversy because of his affiliation with the retail clerks, and that on 
his dismissal I was given the opportunity to take his position. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know why they wanted you in there? 

Mr. Farren. Well, I assumed that they felt that whatever I might 
do in the way of persuading and influencing people in the furniture 
department at, Fenway, there was a lot of cloak-and-dagger work 
going on in the store, they felt that whatever I might say to influence 
the furniture men who seemed to be the core of resistance to the union 
affiliated council, might be very helpful. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was this a promotion for you? 

Mr. Farren. Subsequently it turned out that way. I was in sport- 
ing goods, and before I was transferred to furniture, I was promoted 
to what they call a white-goods department, refrigerators and deep 
freeze, and then I went from that department to furniture. 

Mr. Kennepy. Which was a promotion ¢ 

Mr. Farren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you meet with Mr. Louis Jackson after this? 

Mr. Farren. Yes, sir; many times. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he request that you assist him in influencing 
people against the retail clerks? 

Mr. Farren. He did. 

(At this point Senator McClellan left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you assist him in that manner? 

Mr. Farren. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive any money for that ? 

Mr. Farren. Yes, sir. From time to time $20, $10, and that was 

paid to me for time that I spent off the floor as a commission sales- 
man to go to these meetings at the hotel in the evening or afternoon. 

Mr. Kennepy. But it wasn’t for any expenses that you had? 

Mr. Farren. No; just for the loss of commission, that is all, for 
the time I would be off the floor. 

Mr. Krennepy. Do you know if they were also paying loss of com- 
mission to those in the « ‘ompany who were losing commissions because 
they were in favor or devoting time to the retail clerks? 

Mr. Farren. Gee, I couldn’t answer that, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Krnnepy. Did you work with him for the unaffiliated council ¢ 

Mr. Farren. Yes; I did. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you work for Mr. Jackson ? 

Mr. Farren. Right. 

Mr. Kennevy. How much money did you receive altogether ? 

Mr. Farren. During that period of time, I would say somewhere 
between $200 and $300, in small sums. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you also meet with Mr. Ed Robey? 

Mr. Faren. I didn’t meet with Mr. Robey until shortly before the 
election. He came into the picture very late. 

Mr. Krennepy. Was he also from Labor Relations Associates / 

Mr. Farren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You understood that? 

Mr. Farren. Right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you for the unafliliated council up until the 
very end? 

Mr. Farren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then Mr. Jackson had you switch over to vote 
no? 

Mr. Farren. Let me explain it very briefly to you. My activities 
insofar as this whole operation is concerned were very nominal. Let 
me put it that way. I was a working salesman and [ was more inter- 
ested in making my commissions than I was in dealing in any particu- 
lar cause. I did promise them that I would help to influence the fel- 
lows in the furniture department. But besides that, I didn’t. When 
it came to the vote “no” committee, I said I wanted no part of it, and 
they agreed that that was all right, but would I recommend some 
people that I thought were interested in the vote “no.” At that time, 
in the Fenway store, the general atmosphere was completely defeatist, 
that there would be any union or unafliliated council, and I think heads 
had rolled in this proses I don’t remember just exactly who, but 
the Bailey case, and 2 or 3 people had been dise -harged, and there was, 
I would say, a cons ie fear on the part of many of the employees. 
I felt the tactic of vote “no” was a very good one, because it would 
take a lot of people off the hook. 

(At this point Senator McClellan returned to the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. At the same time that Mr. Jackson was supporting 
the unaffiliated council, there was also an operation for vote “no”; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Farren. As far as I recollect, Mr. Kennedy, the vote “no” 
committee sprang up within 48 or 72 hours prior to the election. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just after this meeting that the unaffiliated council 
had ? 

Mr. Farren. I assume so, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have a meeting with Mr. Shefferman ? 

Mr. Farren. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he make any offers or propositions to you? 

Mr. Farren. Well, he, as I recollect, didn’t directly. Jackson, Lou 
Jackson, had mentioned to me that because of my past background 
and writing on matters pertaining to labor-management relations 
that they would be more or less happy to have me come to Chicago at 
some later date and try out, as it were, with Labor Relations Asso- 
ciates. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they also wanted to move you out of the Boston 
store ¢ 
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Mr. Farren. That would be to go to Chicago, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you agree subsequently to go to Chicago? 

Mr. Farren. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What financial arrangements did they make with 
you prior to going there? 

(At this point Senator McNamara left the hearing room. ) 

Mr. Farren. Mr. Shefferman called me from Chicago and said that 
he was going on a trip; that he would be gone several weeks; that I 
should take a leave of absence from Sears, Roebuck—this is in June of 
1956—and that Mr. Jackson would be in Boston and meet with me, 
and he would pay me $800, $400 of which would be to sustain my fam- 
ily while I was in transit, more or less, and the other $400 to sort of 
tide me over when I arrived in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. If you would come to Chicago and start to work 
for him ? 

Mr. Farren. Right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was this after the election ? 

Mr. Farren. This is after; yes. This is in June, and the election, I 
recollect, was in May. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ultimately go? 

Mr. Farren. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You received $800 in cash ? 

Mr. Farren. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then you went—— 

Mr. Farren. To Chicago in June and worked with Mr. Shefferman 
until August. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then you left and came back to Boston ? 

Mr. Farren. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what reason do you think they wanted to give 
you this job? What is your best judgment on that ? 

Mr. Farren. There were no other jobs for me in Sears, Roebuck at 
that particular time. It would give me the income I needed. 

Mr. Kennepvy. Did you understand they wanted to get you out of 
Boston ? 

Mr. Farren. I would assume so. 

Mr. Krennepy. Is that what you understood ? 

Mr. Farren. I am assuming that. They didn’t tell me that. Asa 
matter of fact, when I left Chicago, in ail fairness to Shefferman, he 
did offer me, I think it was $9,000 a year plus expenses to stay with 
them, and my wife was with me at that meeting with Mr. Sheflerman 
and we decided to decline the offer and return “to Boston. You can’t 
actually say that he wanted to get rid of me. I mean, that would be 
untrue. 

Mr. Kennepy. The people that were for the unaffiliated council, for 
the vote “no” ¢ committee and for the retail clerks, were a good number 
of them moved out of Boston ? 

Mr. Farren. There was a lot of shuffling around going on, and as I 
said prior, there was a case of Bailey who got moved up in a sex 
deviation case and then there were 3 or 4 people that I remember that 
were caught pilfering either merchandise or money from the cash 
register, and they were dismissed. 

As I recollect it, most of them were people who were in opposition 
to the unaffiliated council. 
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Krnnepy. Anybody that was involved in this operation at all, 
on tia sides, were you aware of an effort for those people involved on 
either side , tO move the m out of Boston ? 

Mr. Farren. Yes; that was generally accepted. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Farren, you mentioned in the course of 
your testimony that you wrote on labor-management subjects ? 

Mr. Farren. Yes, sir. 

Senator GotpwatTer. What was your background on that? 

Mr. Farren. From the time I was a Hearst newspaperman ; I was: 
labor reporter with Hearst for some time. 

Senator GotpwaTer. What paper ? 

Mr. Farren. I worked on many of them. I started in Boston and 
worked on the New York Mirror and Washington Herald and with 
International News Service in New York and back in Boston on the 
American. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Do you think that had any bearing on your 
employment in Sears ? 

Mr. Farren. I doubt it very much because at the time that I made 
application for the job—as a matter of fact, I did not make the appli- 
cation but my wife did, and just to get extra work over Christmas. 
We were having tough financial sledding and she went over and made 
the application for extra work. I didn’t do anything about that until 
I actually made my application and put that down as my background. 

Senator Gotpwarrer. How did the AFL contact the employees of 
Sears relative to their interests? 

Mr. Farren. As I recollect it, they circulated men through the store 
and I know that it was like a Falstaffian comedy. When one of the 
retail-clerk operators would enter our store, they would be followed 
by the 211 men, the detectives in the store, plus the store manager and 
the assistant manager and the personnel director when they were 
attempting to make contact with the employees. It was pretty ludi- 
crous. 

Senator GotpwatTer. Were these people representing the AFL em- 
ployees of Sears? 

Mr. Farren. Yes; at that time they were; yes, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. They were employed. Who was paying them 
for their time off ? 

Mr. Farren. If they were being paid at all, it must have been 
through the union. Iam sure that Sears wasn’t paying them. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is all. 

The Cuairman. Allright, call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. James Rh. Donoghue. 

The Cuarrman. Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. DonocuveE. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES R. DONOGHUE 


The CHatrman. State your name and your place of residence and 
your business or occupation. 
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Mr. Donocuur. James R. Donoghue, 4 Parkside Avenue, Brain- 
tree, Mass. My place of employment, Sears television department in 
Boston store. 

The CHairnman. Do you waive the right to counsel ? 

Mr. Donoauur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Donoghue, how long had you been working for 
Sears, Roebuck ¢ 

Mr. Donoguur. Sixteen years, seven months, and I don’t know how 
many days. 

Mr. Kennepy. In what position ? 

Mr. Donociuun. From stock purchase to salesman. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1953 you were in favor of the retail clerks, were 
you ¢ 

Mr. Donocrusn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did you feel in 1953 that you had been let down 
by Mr. Webber and by others, that could have brought the retail clerks 
in if they had been active in their work, but they declined to be? 

Mr. Donocuur. I believe Mr. Webber let everything down, but I 
also believe Mr. Myers, and the whole retail clerks, let the whole 
thing down. Al] they were interested in was collecting of the dues. 
We had a Labor Relations hearing in Boston and at the time I was 
on vacation and I went down. 

In other words, rather than spend my vacation, I went to the bank 
and I had a money order for their dues to be made out. The vice 
president, Mr. Myers, came on from Washington and he turned 
around and sent a pec to my house for the money of the dues- 
paying members, and I thought he was in town mainly for the trial 
at the Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you were generally disappointed in the oper: 
tion of the retail clerks; is that right ? 

Mr. DonoGuve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And were you approached by a friend of yours, Mr. 
John Lind, to work in connection with the teamsters ? 

Mr. Donocuvur. I wasn’t aproached. I met him from time to time 
and then he mentioned the teamsters and I was willing to go along 
with it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. John Lind had originally been an organizer for 
the retail clerks? 

Mr. Donocuur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did Mr. Shefferman arrange for Mr. Lind—this 
is in 1953—did Mr. Shefferman arrange for Mr. Lind to get a job 
with the laundry workers as an organizer ¢ 

Mr. Donocuur. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you know he went as an organizer for the 
laundry workers. 

Mr. Donocuur. I knew about a month afterwards, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then, did he start to do some work in the Sears, 
Roebuck store for the teamsters ? 

Mr. Donocuur. There was nothing mentioned on that until some- 
time in 1954. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1954 he started to work for the teamsters? 

Mr. Donocuur. Yes, sir; I believe so. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And because of your disgust with the operation of 
the retail clerks, you went to him and said that you would help with 
the teamsters; is that right ? 

Mr. Donocuur. No; I didn’t. In other words, I was willing to 
listen to anything that went along and I didn’t go along with any- 
body until the thing was right to the end. 

Mr. Kennepy. oe anyway, you were talking to Mr. Kind? 

Mr. Donoeuur. I had several talks with ae. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet with Mr. Jackson at all during that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Donocuvr. I never met Jackson in my life, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never met Jackson ¢ 

Mr. Donocuuvet. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did you meet the representative of the team- 
sters up there, Mr. Dominic Zenga 2 

Mr. Donoeuue. I met with Mr. Zenga once at the Hotel Lennox, 
and another time, in fact several times when I was down in the Cold 
Spot department he was going into Mr. Rawlings’ office and he was 
claiming that he was negotiating the contract of the Sears service. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he tell you that if the retail clerks put a picket 
line around the service station of Sears Roebuck that the teamsters 
would go through it 4 

Mr. Donocuur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, did you receive any money from Mr. Lind or 
anyone else, trying to influence people in favor of the teamsters dur- 
ing 19544 

Mr. Donocuvr. Yes; at parties; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately how much money did you receive? 

Mr. Donocuur. $125, sir. 

Mr. i NNEDY. Was that to try to influence people in favor of the 
teamsters against the retail clerks ’ 

Mr. Dox OGHUE. In other words, to get a group together, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know that Mr. Lind was in conference with 
Mr. Shefferman about the matter ? 


Mr. Donocuvr. I knew he had known him and I don’t know of any 


conferences he had, sir. 
Mr. KinneDy. Were you having some difficulty in making money 
in the position that you were holding and Mr. Lind made arrange 
1 


ments to have you transferred to a better depat tment ¢ 


Mr. DonoenuE. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Kennepy. After you indicated that you would help the 
teamsters 4 
Mr. Donocuue. I didn’t indicate, and I didn’t go. As I said, I 


3° 7 


didn’t do anything until the end of the whole thing, sir. In other 
words, I was supposed to have a committee of 30 people in which I was 
involved myself, and I wouldn’t put anybody else in the middle. 

Mr. Kennepy. You told them that you had a committee of 80? 

Mr. Donocutr. They asked me if I could get a group and I told 
them I would get about 30 people. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have 30? 

Mr. Donocuve. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, just prior to the election, was there a conversa- 
tion and a conference with you regarding a use that would be made of 
your automobile? 
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Mr. Donocuver. I knew what was happening to my automobile be- 
forehand ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have a talk with Mr. Lind among others, 
about your automobile? Let me ask you this: Was it agreed by you 
with others that you would allow your automobile to be ‘wrecked just 
before the election, that it would then appear to people that the retail 
clerks wrecked your automobile and this would get the employees of 
the store to vote against the retail clerks / 

Mr. Donocnvr. I had let my car be wrecked on the one condition 
that nothing would happen to any of the people that were organizing 
that worked in the store for the retail clerks and that agreement was 
acce pted. 

They did not bother anybody that was left, or anybody that was 
organizing for the retail clerks that held with them to the end and 
nothing happened to them and I went on that one agreement. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you park your car? Where did you park your 
car ¢ 

Mr. Donocnur. At the same place I always did, in the lot across the 
street from the store. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Lind tell you what was going to happen 
tothe car 

Mr. Donocuvr. I knew beforehand, sir. 

Mr. Kennrpy . You knew beforehand 4 

Mr. Donocuur. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That something would happen to your automobile ? 

Mr. Donocnur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And vou knew the reason was so that the retail 
clerks could be blamed for it ; is that right ? 

Mr. Doxocuvr. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Kexnepy. What did they do to your automobile? What ar- 
rangements were made and what did they do to it? Did they slash 
the tires / 

Mr. Donocuvr. They ice picked the tires and put a brick 
the window 

Mr. Kennepy. Then it was the following dav. or the following 
few days, this wrecking of your automobile was blamed on the retail 
clerks ? 

Mr. Donoctrur. Yes, sir 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you reimbursed for the harm done your auto- 
mobile ? , 

Mr. Donocuvur. No, sir. Well, I was given three tubes, I believe 

Mr. Kennepy. By whom? 

Mr. Donocuur. By the store to put in my ear. 

Mr. Kennepy. Sears, Roebuck gave you that ? 

Mr. Donocuur. The car was over there and they put tubes in it 
and I never was charged for them, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is Sears, Roebuck ? 

Mr. Donocuvr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then the insurance took care of the rest ? 

Mr. Donocuur. They took care of the window, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, did you hear or know that there were two 
individuals that were hired by Sears that were to do nothing else but 
organize for the teamsters ? 
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Mr. Donocuve. I knew of two people that were organizing over in 
the warehouse and I knew one of them by name and that is all. 

Mr. Kennepy. And their job was to organize for the teamsters. 

Mr. DonocuveE. I believe they were organizing for the teamsters. 

Mr. Kennepy. Being paid by Sears ? 

Mr. Donoeuur. As far as I know, they were over there working, and 
I don’t know. In other words, I had nothing to do with them over 
there. 

Mr: Kennepy. Did you understand that these two people were hired 
by Sears and to work at the warehouse to do organizing ? 

'Mr. Donocuvr. I didn’t know, and I took it for granted that they 
were organizing for the teamsters. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss with anybody in the company the 
fact that your car was going to be wrecked ? 

Mr. Donocuur. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who made the arrangements for you to be reimbursed 
for the tubes by the compa.ty ? 

Mr. Donocuur. The only thing—in other words, they were fixed 
over in the service station and I went in to Mr. Romizer and I asked 
him about the charge and he said just forget about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is Mr. Romizer? 

Mr. Donocuur. He was the manager of the store. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

Senator Curtis. In the first instance you were for the retail clerks 
union ¢ 

Mr. Donocuur. I was for the retail clerks up until the time when 
they turned around and turned their backs to the employees. In other 
words, at the end, I believe it was. 

Senator Curtis. Before you got to the end, but during the early 
part of their efforts in there, you agreed with them and you were 
for them ? 

Mr. Donocuur. I worked right with them until the time Mr. Honse- 
right and the retail clerks agreed to split up the whole setup there. 
In other words, they sacrificed the Cambridge store and then there 
was one unit between Central Service and Boston and they agreed 
to an election in a split. 

They refused to bring it to the Supreme Court or bring it into 
any court and all along they had promised that there would never be 
another election and if they had it they would fight it right up to the 
courts, which they did not do. 

Senator Curtis. What was this reference that you made to their 
desire to collect dues? That was a moment ago in answer to Mr. 
Kennedy’s question. 

Mr. Donocuve. That is the dues? 

Senator Curtis. You said something about their desire to collect 
dues. 

Mr. Donoecuur. All they were interested in was collecting the dues 
and not in the people. 

Senator Curtis. Which union? 

Mr. Donoeuve. The retail clerks, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Well then, later you joined up with the teamsters 
group, is that right’ 

Mr. Donocuut. I was going along with them. In other words, I 
didn’t do anything on it for the teamsters. In other words, I was 
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asked to get a committee and I told them that I had 30 men, which I 
did not have, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Why did you go with the teamsters / 

Mr. Donocuvur. When you were in the middle of everything, sir, 
after awhile you start looking for yourself, sir. 

Senator Curtis. But all through this you felt that you wanted a 
union in the store ? 

Mr. Donocuur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. When did you - it working for Sears ? 

Mr. Donocuvur. March 13, 1941, the second time. The first time 
was at the Christmas rush of on 

Senator Curtis. Are you still working for them / 

Mr. Donocuur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curris. Were you one of the leaders of the retail clerks 
at any time, or one of the officers ? 

Mr. Donocuur. When the treasurer, the originally elected treasurer, 
drop pe sd out. they : isked me to become the treasurer. 

Senator Curtis. So you have worked out there about 16 years. 

Mr. Donoguvur. Sixteen years and 7 months, sir. 

Senator Curris. What is your present position ? 

Mr. DonocHur. Salesman. 

Senator Curtis, That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Kennepy. There is one thing | want to clear up. 

John Lind at this time, while working on the teamsters, was ac- 

ially on the payroll of the laundry workers union, is that right 
wa Donoguur. That I don’t know. I believe he was, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. I know that you don’t want to get anybody else into 
difficulty, so I will phrase the question carefully. You talked over 
the wrecking of your car with Mr. John Lind prior to the time it was 
wrecked ¢ 

Mr. Donocuvur. Yes, sit 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not saying that he was the one that gave in- 
structions for it, but you did have a conversation with him prior to 
that time, is that right? 

Mr. Donocuur. Yes, sir. 

The Caamman. All right. Thank you very much. 

Senator Gotpwater. I have a question, Mr. Chairman, of counsel, 
which I wish to clear up. 

In the New York Times of Sunday, October 27, there appeared a 
list of organizations linked to Labor Relations Associates. I was 
just wondering if the counsel could tell me of these firms listed how 
many were contacted by committee personnel. 

Mr. Krennepy. Senator, we did it on the basis of the fees that were 
paid. Some of those companies paid very small fees. We did it first 
on the basis of the fees that were paid, to find out whether it was worth 
while going into. We contacted 50 companies that paid the largest 
fees. Some of them, as has been brought out, paid maybe only a cou- 
ple or $300 a year to Labor Relations ‘Associates consultants. 

Senator Gotpwater. Have you determined how many of the firms 
have been guilty of violations of the Taft- Hartley law? 

Mr. Kennepy. We can have that. I might say that many of the 
companies, in fact, almost the majority of the companies that we 
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went into were not truthful with us when we asked them about their 
relations with Mr. Shefferman. And how many are involved in things 
that we are looking into here, I will have to give you that figure 
tomorrow. 

Senator GotpwaterR. Do you know how many cases have been filed 
with the NLRB involving these firms. 

Mr. Kennepy. No, I do not. 

Senator Gotpwater. Could you find that out ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Of the 50? 

Senator GoLtpwater. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Wecan write to them. 

Senator Gotpwarer. That is not too important, if you can answer 
the second question: 

How many firms have been guilty of Taft-Hartley violation ? 

Mr. Kennepy. In our estimation ? 

Senator GotpwaTerR. Well, that would be in the NLRB estimation. 
I would like to know yours, too, was the committee the source of this 
list ? 

Mr. Kennepy. No. Well, I believe a member of the committee was. 
Nostaff member was. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be critical of 
the committee staff, and I am certainly not—— 

Mr. Kennepy. This didn’t come from the staff of the committee. I 
will say that. 

Senator Gotpwater. I think a list like this, connected with a man 
who is being investigated, is guilt by association, I have heard a 
lot of criticism in my 5 years here of that type of release. I think 
it should be made clear by the committee counsel just what viola- 
tions are included with this list, to the end that many firms in there, 
who I have known for many years, are not falsely associated with 
something we are investigating. 

The CuarrMan. Counsel, did you release the list ? 

Mr. Kennepy. No, we did not. 

The CHarrman. Did any member of the staff release it ? 

Mr. Krennepy. No. There were a number of Senators on the com- 
mittee who requested the list. The list was furnished under the rules 
of the committee, and the list appeared in the newspapers. But the 
list did not come to any newspaperman from a member of the staff of 
this commiteee. 

Senator Gotpwarter. That satisfies me. I don’t think it is proper 
to put out a list like this at the time we are investigating them. 

Mr. Kennepy. I agree. 

The CHarrmaAn. The staff wouldn’t put out a list like that without 
consulting the chairman. Of that I am confident, because the chair- 
man had not heard of it. 

Senator Gotpwater. I wanted to clear that up, because there are 
about 425 firms here who should be heard from. 

Mr. KenneEpyY. Thi at is right. 

The CHarrman. The committee stands in recess until 10 o’clock in 
the morning. 

(The following committee members were present at time of recess: 
Senators McClellan, Goldwater, and Curtis. ) 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p. m. the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. Tuesday, October 29, 1957 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SeLect Commirrer ON Improper ACTIVITIES, 
IN THE LABor OR MANAGEMENT FELD, 
Washington, D.C. 

The select committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 74, agreed to January 30, 1957, in the caucus room, Senate 
Office Building g, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman of the select 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Senator 
Irving M. Ives, Republic an, New York; Senator Pat McNamara, 
Democrat, Michigan; Senator Barry Goldwater, Republican, Ari- 
zona; Senator Car! a Curtis, Republican, Nebraska. 

Also present : Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel; Pierre E. G. Salin- 
ger, investigator; Walter Sheridan, investigator; Ruth Young Watt, 
chief clerk. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will be in order. 

(Members of the select committee present at the convening of 
the session were Senators McClellan, Ives, and McNamara.) 

The Cuairman. We will proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Raymond J. Compton. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Compton, will you come forward, please? 

Will you be sworn? You do solemnly swear the evidence you 
shall give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God / 

Mr. Compton. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF RAYMOND J. COMPTON AND HARRY H. KUSKIN 


The CuarrmMan. State your name and your place of residence and 
your business or occupation. 

Mr. Compton. Raymond J. Compton, 300 Monticello Boulevard, 
Alexandria, and I am employed as chief legal assistant to the Chair- 
man of the National Labor Relations Board. 

The CyHarrman. How long have you had that position, Mr. 
Compton ¢ 

Mr. Compron. To Judge Leedom, I have been about a year. Prior 
to that time I was also chief legal assistant to Board Member a nolds 
and Board Member Peterson, “and so since Taft-H: artley I have been 
in thise apac ity. 

The Cuatrman. How long have you been connected with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board ? 
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Mr. Compron. About 20 years. 

The Cuarrman. About 20 years. 

Mr. Compron. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. You have counsel present with you, to represent 
you? 

Mr. Comrron. He is my associate and assistant. 

The CHarrman. Will you be sworn, too, sir, as we may desire to 
interrogate you. 

You do solemnly swear that evidence you shall give before this 
Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Kusxry. I do. 

The CuHatrmMan. Be seated and state your name and place of resi- 
dence and your business or occupation. 

Mr. Kusxry. Harry H. Kuskin, 2511 Harmon Road, Silver Spring, 
Md., and I am associate chief legal assistant to chairman of the board, 
Boyd Leedom. 

The ¢ HL smRMAN. Thank you very much. 

Allright, you may proc eed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairm: in, there have been some questions raised 
about some of the practices of var lous employers in connection with 
unions and autiunibn activity, and |] thought it might be well if we 
had somebody from the } National Labor Relations Board to discuss 
the act, and some questions we might have to ask him on specific events 
as to whether they are violations of the Taft-Hartley Act or unfair 
labor practices under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

\t this point, Senator Curtis entered the hearing room. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Specifically, I would like to ask you if a union comes 
in to organize an employer, 2s an example the ret: ail clerks come in to 
organize an eee er, and the employer is ag: unst the union, and if the 
employer takes action either himself or through an agent and gets an 
outside agent to set up a group of employees and the purpose of the 
employees’ group which is formed into a committee, is to oppose union- 
ization, is that an unfair practice ? 

Now, in the event the employees’ committee is financed by the com- 
pany directly or indirectly and there is literature passed out by this 
employees’ committee and that is fin: ened by the company direc tly or 
indirectly; and the third element is that the lawyer is brought in to 
advise this employees’ committee and he is financed by the company 

“ither directly or indirectly—when I talk about “indirectly” I mean 
thaias ra thi ird party, an outside party. 

Now, in your opinion, would this action on the part of the company 
constitute an unfair labor prs ictice ? 

Mr. Compton. T would say it would, It would constitute a viola- 
ticn of section & fa) | L).w hic h pre vents an employer from any inter- 
ference or restraint of its enployees in their attempts to organize. 

Senator Curtis. How long is that section 8 (a) (1) that you re- 
ferred to? 

Mr. Compton. § (2) (1)—how long it is? 

Senator Curtis. scm : vou just referred to it. 

Vir. Comepron. Well. i bis several lines and sentene 

Senator Curis. T would like to have it read mg the record right 
here. This issome’hine we may want to turn hack to. 


Mr. Comrpron. Yes. sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Here it is. 

Senator Curris. I will give it to you, and you read the section in 
that you referred to. 

(At this point Senator Goldwater entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Compron. This is section 8 (a) (1): 

It shall be an unfair labor practice for an employer to interfere with, restrain, 
or coerce employees in the exercise of the rights guaranteed in section 7. 

Would you like to have me read section 7 ¢ 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Compron (reading) : 

Sec. 7. Employees shall have the right to self-organization, to form, join, or 
assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, “and to engage in other concerted activities for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection, and shall also have the 
right to refrain from any or all of such activities except to the extent that such 
right may be affected by an agreement requiring membership in a labor organiza- 
tion as a condition of employment as authorized in section 8 (a) (8). 

Senator Curtis. Now, is there any other section that restrains the 
employer in contacting a committee or a labor organization ¢ 

Mr. Compton. If any committee that is set up in the plan may be 
found to meet the definition of a labor organization, any assistance of 
any kind to that organization would violate section 8 (a) (2) of 
the act. 

Senator Curtis. Now, that particular section relates to a labor or- 
ganization in the sense it is a defined term, is it not? 

Mr. Compron. It is a defined term; yes. 

Senator Curtis. By a “defined term” it means in substance that it 
is the collective organization ¢ 

Mr. Compron. To deal with an employer regarding the employees. 

Senator Curtis. And it would qualify as a defined term after it 
became a certified union, would it not? 

Mr. Compton. It does not have to become a certified union. We will 
certify it if it is a labor organization and otherwise it could not be 
certified. 

Senator Curtis. Well, suppose it is a labor organization in other 
establishments, but has not been recognized as one in the establishment 
in question. Then is it a labor organization within the meaning of 
this last section you referred to? 

Mr. Compron. Well, if it could be deemed to be the same organiza- 
tion that was working in this plant, and had been set up for the 
purpose of dealing with employers with respect to their employees, 
the fact that it had not actu: ally engaged or achieved that status by 
dealing with the employers would not affect its status as a labor 
organization. 

That would be my opinion. It exists for that purpose, generally. 

Senator Curis. Is a “vote ‘no’ committee” a labor organization 
within the meaning of this section ¢ 

Mr. Compron. That I would say would depend upon whether in 
other aspects they met the definition in the act. If that were the bare 
thmg, IT would say it did not meet the definition. 

Senator Curtis. Now, will you read that section we have been 
talking about ? 

Mr. Compron. You mean & (2), the assistance ? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 
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Mr. Compton. Thisis the same thing. 


It shall be an unfair labor practice for the employer to dominate or interfere 
with the formation or administration of any labor organization or contribute 
financial or other support to it: Provided, That subject to rules and regulations 
made and published by the Board pursuant to section 6, an employer shail not be 
prohibited from permitting employees to confer with him during working hours 
without loss of time or pay; 

Senator Curtis. Now, what are the sections relating to the free- 
speech aspects of the employer’s rights? 

Mr. Compron. That is section 8 (c). 

Senator Curtis. Would you read that into the record? 

Mr. Compton (reading) : 

The expressing of any views, argument, or opinion, or the dissemination 
thereof, whether in written, printed, graphic, or visual form, shall not constitute 
or be evidence of an unfair labor practice under any of the provisions of this 
act, if such expression contains no threat of reprisal or force or promise of benefit, 

Senator Curtis. Now, were all of those sections enacted at the 
same time? 

Mr. Comrron. I believe they were. 

Senator Curtis. They have substantially the same legislative his- 
tory ? 

Mr. Compron. Well, of course, you mean as of Taft-Hartley. You 
are not speaking of the old Wagner Act ? 

Senator Curtis. I mean of the Taft-Hartley law. 

Mr. Compton. Of the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Senator Curtis. Yes, so would it be correct to say that section 8 (1) 
should be interpreted in the light of section 8 (c), and vice versa? 

Mr. Compton. It generally is. 

Senator Curtis. Now, would it be correct to say that section 8 (2) 
should be interpreted in the light of section 8 (c), and vice versa? 

Mr. Comrron. That is true. That is generally considered to be 
true. 

Senator Curtis. They have to be taken together ? 

Mr. Compton. Pardon me. 

(The witness conferred with Mr. Kuskin.) 

Mr. Compton. I want to make it clear that 8 (c) does not limit 
8 (2) entirely. 

Senator Curtis. I did not say they limited it, but they have to be 
read together ? 

Mr. Comrron. It would be read together because if we had an 8 (2) 
charge and the 8 (c) issue was raised as to something that he had done 
that was being brought forward as support for an organization, if it 
fell within the 8 (c) language, of course, it would be free speech, and 
be protected. We could not use that as an unfair-labor practice. 

Senator Curtis. What do the terms in section 8 (1), the words, 
“interfere, restrain, and coerce” mean? Do they mean anything be- 
yond their plain dictionary meaning ? 

Mr. Compton. I would say that the Board in its decisions has per- 
haps arrived at things that might not quite coincide with the plain 
dictionary meaning. We take into consideration in finding that, of 
course, labor conditions, and situations that exist and what the con- 
gressional intent was in prohibiting such type of interference. 

So I would say it would not be exactly coterminous with the defini- 
tion in the dictionary. 
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Senator Curtis. An expression of views, or an argument or an opin- 
ion would not necessarily be interference or restraint or coercion; 
would it / 

Mr. Compton. No, it would not. 

Senator Curris. What was the point in the case that went to the 
court? I believe it is referred to as the Cleveland Trust case; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Comprron. Iam sorry, I can’t remember that one. 

Senator Gotpwater. In order to assist tle Senator, I have the 
Cleveland case here. 

Senator Curtis. I lost the book that had it in. Iam glad to find that 
you have it. 
~ Senator Gotpwarrr. Would the Senator yield so that I might put 
pertinent parts of this in the record at this point, because I think it is 
very pertinent. 

Senator Curtis. Do you have the NLRB case or the court case? 

Senator Gotpwarter. I have the court case that reversed the 
decision. 

The Cuatrman. Let the Chair suggest that if you will mark the 
pertinent parts to have printed in the record, the Chair will order 
them printed in the record at this point, and of course, you may refer 
tothem. 

Senator Gotpwater. I would rather have it done that way for ac- 
curacy, but there were only two paragraphs in here that I felt were 
important to this instance. This, I believe, is the only case that we 
have had in the courts yet that pertains to the subject we are discussing 
here. 

Some of the language of the court in referring to the opinion, such as 
we are discussing here, said : 

The committee clearly was not a labor organization for the uncontradicted 
testimony shows that it was formed for the sole purpose of opposing unioniza- 
tion, that it worked to that single end, and was disbanded after the election. 


The opening statement in paragraph (7) says: 

The finding and decision of the Board that the respondent committed an un- 
fair labor practice by paying for the mimeographing and distribution of letters at 
the request of employees who opposed union representation cannot be sustainea. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to bore the group with this entire 
reading, as you suggested, it will be put in the record, but they say 
further that the total expense of mimeographing and distributing 
amounted to $468.24. 

The union conceded at the hearing that it had expended at least 
an equal amount to mailings to the ‘employees various union news- 
papers and literature under the 7 months of the campaign and they go 
on further and state: 


We think the broad provisions of the statute clearly cover and protect this 
action. 


And the final decision of the court was that the petition for en- 
forcement is denied. That isthe United States Court of Appeals in the 
Sixth Circuit, May 27, 19! D4, NLRB vy. The Cleveland Trust Co. It 
is in Federal Reporter, 2d series, 214, on page 95. 

Mr. Chairman, I will submit this for printing. 
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The Cuarrman. Would you indicate to the reporter the section or 
paragraphs you wish to have in the record ? 

Senator Gotpwater. It is very short and it only covers three pages 
and it is so important to this discussion. 

The CuHarrMan. Do you want all of it? 

Senator Gotpwarer. I think the whole thing should be put in the 
record. 

The Cuamrman. Without objection, it will be printed in the record 
at this point. 
(The decision is as follows :) 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD V. CLEVELAND Trust Co. No. 11966 


United States Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, May 27, 1954 


Proceeding on petition to enforce National Labor Relations Board’s order 
directing employer to cease and desist from unfair labor practices. The Court 
of Appeals, Allen, Circuit Judge, held that evidence on issues of whether em- 
ployer had granted wage increases and increased vacations for purposes of 
discouraging union membership, and whether it had interrogated employees 
and warned them to refrain from joining union did not support finding that 
employer had been guilty of unfair labor practices. 

Petition for enforcement denied. 


1. Labor Relations (key) 594 


The National Labor Relations Board is not authorized to ignore material 
uncontradicted facts (National Labor Relations Act, par. 1 et seq., as amended, 


29 U. S. C. A., par. 151 et seq.; Administrative Procedure Act, par. 7 (c), 5 
U.S. C. A., par. 1006 (c) ). 
2. Labor Relations (key) 384 

That employer, in noncoercive letter expressing opposition to union, called 
employees’ attention to benefits they enjoyed, and to a general wage increase 
already made, outside usual schedule, the date of increase being advanced 
because of competitive pressure from similar organizations, increased cost of 
living, and threatened wage freeze, did not constitute an unfair-labor practice 
(National Labor Relations Act, par. 8 (c), as amended, 29 U. S. C. A., par. 
158 (c)). 


8. Labor Relations (key) 383 


An employer is entitled, in absence of coercion or promise of benefit, to re- 
count the beneficial effects of the relationship with his employees, without being 
guilty of an unfair labor practice (National Labor Relations Act, par. 8 (e), 
as amended, U.S. C. A., par. 158 (¢) ). 

4. Labor Relations (key) 556, 576 

In proceeding before National Labor Relations Board on unfair-labor-prac- 
tices complaint, evidence did not support finding that vacation increases and 
wage increases had been given to discourage union membership, rather than 
as a result of competitive pressure from similar organizations, increased cost 
of living, and threatened wage freeze (National Labor Relations Act, par. 
8 (c), as amended, 29 U. 8S. C. A., par. 158 (c); Defense Production Act of 
1950, par. 1 et seq., 401, 402 (b) (1), (ec), 403 (b), 702 (e), 50 U. S.C. A. 
Appendix; par. 2061 et seq., 2101, 2102 (b) (1), (ec), 2103 (b), 2152 (e); 
Executive Order No. 10161, 50 U. S. C. A. Appendix, par. 2071 note). 

5. Labor Relations (key) 539 

In proceeding on unfair labor practices, complaint, wherein employer was 
charged with an unfair-labor practice in awarding a wage increase to discourage 
union membership, burden of proving that the raise was illegal rested upon 


the National Labor Relations Board, National Labor Relations Act (pars. 1 
et seq., as amended, 29 U. S. C. A., par. 151 et .seq.). 


6. Labor Relations (key) 393 


Employer was entitled, in view of admitted cost-of-living increase, to increase 
his employees’ wages, without being guilty of an unfair-labor practice, and 
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was not required to refrain from benefiting his employees in order to make 
them more inclined to vote for a union. 


7. Labor Relations (key) 367, 380, 381 


That employer paid for mimeographing and distributing letters prepared by 
an employees’ committee, which was not a labor organization but an antiunion 
group, did not constitute domination or interference with the formation or 
administration of a labor organization or contribution of support to a labor 
organization. (National Labor Relations Act, par. 8 (a) (2), as amended, 20 
U. 8. C. A., par. 158 (a) (2)). 

& Labor Relations (key) 366 

That employer openly contributed to expense of preparing and distributing 
letters, which were written by an employees’ committee, which opposed union 
organization, but which contained nothing coercive nor any promise of benefit, 


did not constitute an unfair labor practice. (National Labor Relations Act, par. 
8 (c), 29 U.S.C. A., par. 158 (c) ). 
9. Labor Relations (key) 557,570 

In proceeding on unfair labor-practices complaint, evidence did not support 
finding that employer had been guilty of unfair practices in respect to interrogat- 
ing employees concerning union afhliation and warning them to refrain from 
joining union. (National Labor Relations Act, par. 8 (c), as amended, 29 
U. 8. C. A., par. 158 (c)). 


Frederick U. Reel, Washington, D. C., George J. Bott, David P. Findling, 
A. Norman Somers, Frederick U. Reel, Jean Engstrom, Washington, D. C., on 
brief for petitioner. 

Welles K. Stanley, Carl H. Clark, Stanley, Smoyer & Schwartz, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Hawley E. Stark, Douglas, Stark, Jett & Biechele, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
respondent. 

Before Stmons, Chief Judge, and ALLEN and MILLER, Circuit Judges. 

ALLEN, Circuit Judge. 

This petition to enforce an order of the National Labor Relations Board arises 
out of a complaint charging that the respondent violated the National Labor 
Relations Act (29 U. S. C. A., par. 151 et seq.) in the alleged discriminatory dis- 
charge of employee William Sorger, in the granting of wage increases and in- 
creased vacations with pay to the employees for the purpose of discouraging 
membership and activities on behalf of the union, and that it interrogated em- 
ployees concerning their union affiliation and membership and warned them to 
refrain from becoming members of the union. 

The trial examiner found that the discharge of Sorger was for cause without 
knowledge of Sorger’s activities on behalf of the union and was not discrimina- 
tory. The Board concurred in this ruling, but held that upon the other charges 
the respondent had been guilty of unfair labor practices, and issued the usual 
cease and desist orders. 

Respondent gave its employees two wage increases, one on November 21, 1950, 
and one on April 1, 1951. The union drive for membership was begun in the fall 
of 1950 and open organization meetings were held on October 19th and Novem- 
ber 2d in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The trial examiner found that because of a sudden turnover in employment 
in the area, the raising of wages by other employers in competing banks, the 
inflationary trend in the national economy, the rise in income-tax rates, plus the 
threat of a wage freeze, the respondent did not by granting the increase of 
November 21, 1950, violate the Act. 

This finding was not sustained by the Board, which held the increase to be an 
unfair labor practice because it was announced in a letter which expressed hos- 
tility to the union. 

The sending of the letter by respondent to its employees, dated November 21, 
1950, which announced a salary increase effective November 15, 1950, came about 
as follows: 

When the union began to organize its campaign, some of the bank’s employees 
asked their supervisors for information concerning the union. These inquiries 
were referred to management, and the president of the bank gave an extended 
talk to the supervisors. A copy of this talk was mailed to each employee No- 
vember 21, 1950. The statements of fact made in this letter are not con- 
troverted. 
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Both the examiner and the Board found that it contained no coercive or 
illegal statements and was protected by Section 8 (c) In substance, the super- 
visors were instructed as follows: 

The employees have a right to join a union and to convince others to join so 
long as the campaign is carried on during nonworking time. Employees have 
an equal right to refuse to join the union and to convince others that they should 
not join; if they have joined they have a right to withdraw. 

The antiunion campaign must also be carried on in nonworking time. Repre- 
sentatives of management can neither threaten nor intimidate employees in the 
making of their choice, nor promise a benefit. Management representatives 
must refrain from interrogating employees regarding union activities, and must 
not ask any employee if he has joined a union or attended union meetings, if 
he knows who has joined, and if he knows who has attended a meeting. 

The letter called attention to benefits enjoyed by the employees, such as group 
life and accident insurance carried without cost to employees and the pension 
plan for employees which had been in effect for many years. It also stated that 
employees with over 19 years’ tenure would receive a three weeks’ annual vaca- 
tion with pay instead of the two weeks’ paid vacation theretofore granted. 

Under Section 702 (e) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, this increase 
in vacations with pay was included in the phrase “wages, salaries, and other 
compensation” (64 Stat. 816) authorized to be stabilized or frozen. 

If the increase in vacation periods had not been granted prior to the issuance 
of the freeze order, January 26, 1951, which was expected to be made shortly, 
the increase in vacations could not have been given without the prior approval 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. 

The reason for the salary increase was stated in the letter to be the recent 
increase in the cost of living, the increase in the federal income tax, and the 
possibility of a threatened wage freeze in the immediate future. 

The vacation increase for the employees with 19 years’ service had been dis- 
cussed for a number of years. Similar increases had recently been made by 
other banks. 384 out of 1,900 employees of respondent were eligible for this 
three weeks’ vacation. This explanation given fully in respondent’s answer 
was not controverted in the evidence. Counsel for the Board in open court stated 
that he did not question the truth of respondent’s statements in its literature. 
The Board offered no testimony, and respondent’s explanation of its reasons for 
the salary and vacation increases is undisputed. 

The Board set aside the finding of the trial examiner that the increase of sal- 
aries put into effect November 21, 1950, did not constitute a violation of the Act. 

The Board ruled that, since the wage increase was announced in the letter 
described above and about six weeks in advance of the regularly scheduled review 
of wages, this increase was intended and calculated to influence the employees 
to reject the union as their collective-bargaining representative. 

The question, therefore, is squarely posed whether, in view of Section 8 (c), 
it is a violation of the Act for an employer, in a noncoercive letter expressing 
opposition to the union, to call the employees’ attention to benefits already en- 
joyed by the employees, such as insurance without cost to the employees, pension 
plans, a change in vacation benefits already determined, a general wage increase 
already made, granted outside of the usual schedule, the date being advanced 
admittedly because of competitive pressure from similar organizations, con- 
ceded sharp increases in the cost of living and action of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

(1) The finding that the announcement of the advancement of increases in 
salaries to November 21, 1950, was made in order to encourage opposition to the 
union and violates the Act, ignores various emphatic circumstances. The ex- 
planation of the increase made by the respondent has never been denied. 

The Board is not authorized to ignore material uncontradicted facts. It is 
required under Section 7 (c) of the Administrative Procedure Act (5 U.S. C. A., 
par. 1006 (c)) to impose no sanction or rule or order or issue any rule or order 
“except upon consideration of the whole record * * * and as supported by and 
in accordance with the reliable, probative, and substantial evidence.” 

(2) (3) Moreover, the letter itself is a written statement, and Section 8 (c) 
protects any and all statements made by employers which contain no threat of 
reprisal or force or promise of benefit. The letter was found by both the ex- 
aminer and the Board to be protected by 8 (c), in other words, to contain neither 
promises nor threats. 

As to the increase of November 21, 1950, the trial examiner who heard the 
witnesses stated that the testimony of Kingsbury, respondent’s personnel director, 
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and the principal witness as to the increases, was credible and uncontroverted. 
The proposition for this particular increase was made in the late summer of 
1950, when Kingsbury learned from personnel officers of two competing banks 
that they planned salary increases. 

In August 1950 Kingsbury discussed with the bank’s president the advisability 
of taking similar action, and recommended it. This was several weeks prior to 
the first organization meeting of the union (September 21, 1950 and prior to any 
knowledge on Kingsbury’s part of union activities. 

On October 5, prior to the union’s first open meeting (October 19, 1950), Kings- 
pury renewed this proposition with the bank’s president. The probability of the 
increase Was announced to a group of the bank’s branch managers on October 11, 
and the usual meetings to arrange the details of the increase with the branch 
managers and department heads followed. 

The fact that it was announced in a statement in which the bank expressed 
opposition to the union does not make the increase an unfair labor practice. 
It is not a promise of future economic benefit when an employer recounts that an 
jnerease in salary has already been made, nor is it a violation of the Act to 
announce it. An employer is entitled, in absence of coercion or promise of benefit, 
to recount the beneficial effects of the relationship with his employees. This is 
part of freedom of speech, and upon this point the order of the Board cannot be 
enforced. 

(4) As to the vacation increases, it is not disputed that they were made under 
the threat of wage stabilization, which was ordered in January 1951, and that 
they were a part of the picture of inflationary inequities operating upon these 
employees with fixed salaries intended to be covered by the provisions for wage 
stabilization, which was ordered in January 1951, and that they were a part 
of the picture of inflationary inequities operating upon these employees with 
fixed salaries intended to be covered by the provisions for wage stabilization. 

There is no evidence in the record that the vacation increases were determined 
in order to influence employees to vote against the union. 

(5) The increase of April 1, 1951, also held invalid, was not announced in 
advance. No evidence was adduced controveting respondents sworn statement 
that this wage increase was made to correct inequities created by the increase in 
the cost of living. The Wage Stabilization Board in its General Order No. 6 
issued February 27, 1951, had declared that a 10 percent salary increase was 
necessary “to correct such inequities as have arisen because of disparities between 
increases in wages and salaries and the increase in the cost of living since 
January 15, 1950." From June 15, 1950, to February 15, 1951, the Cost of Living 
as shown by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Cost of Living Index, 
increased by 4.6 points. From October 15, 1950, to February 15, 1951, the Cost 
of Living Index increased by 9.6 points. The aggregate amount of respondent’s 
November 15th and April 1st increases did not exceed the 10 per cent increase 
found necessary by the Wage Stabilization Board to correct these inequities. 

While the April 1st increase was made after the union had filed its petition for 
representation, it was before the union had established that it had the necessary 
number of cards to demand the holding of an election. The election was a con- 
sent election and the second increase was made four weeks before the union and 
the bank egreed to the election and seven weeks before the election. 

We think the finding that the second increase constitutes an unfair labor 
practice is not based upon the record considered as a whole and arises out of an 
erroneous conception of the applicable law. The trial examiner stated that the 
explanation regarding the second increase is “not convincing.” 

The Board adopted this finding. But the burden of proof rests not upon the 
bank to convince the Board that the raise was not in violation of the Act but 
upon the Board to prove that the raise was illegal (NURB v. Asheville Hosiery 
Co., 4 Cir. 108 F. 2d 288; Martel Mills Corp. v. NLRB, 4 Cir., 114 F. 2d 624; 
NLRB vy. Illinois Tool Works, 7 Cir., 119 F. 2d 356; Indiana Metal Products 
Corp. v. NLRB, 7 Cir., 202 F. 2nd 613; Cupples Co. Manufacturers v. NLRB, 
§ Cir., 106 F. 2d 100; Law v. NLRB, 10 Cir., 192 F. 2d 236). 

(6) The Board considered that, since the bank in the middle of May mailed 
out the noncoercive letters of various employees opposing the union, an infer- 
ence was raised that its salary increase made on April 1st was for an unlawful 
purpose. But the uncontradicted testimony as to the reason for this increase, 
which was the same as for the increase of November 21st, forbids such an 
inference. 

On the record considered as a whole, the bank made these increases for 
exactly the reason stated in the respondent’s sworn answer and in respondent’s 
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testimony, much of which the trial examiner found to be uncontradicted and 
credible. None of the testimony was found to be false. Moreover, the employer 
was not compelled to ignore the inequity created by high living costs and recog. 
nized by a national official board. 

Such a principle would mean that it is the duty of the employer to refrain 
from benefiting his employees in order to make them more inclined to vote for 
aunion. A similar holding was made in NURB v. W. T. Grant Co. (4 Cir., 208 
F. 2d 710, 712). 

The court decided that an increase in wages between the date of hearing and 
the date of the election was not made to discourage union membership and did 
not amount to an unfair labor practice. As the court pointed out: 

“Certainly it cannot be laid down as a governing rule that during a union 
campaign, management must deny to its employees increased advantages which 
in the absence of the campaign would be granted. It should be noted that in 
this case there was no certified union with which the employer could bargain 
and therefore the case does not fall within the ruling that an employer should 
not grant an increase of wages without notice to a duly appointed bargaining 
agent, since such action minimizes the influence of organized bargaining.” 

The court held that the Board’s conclusion that the purpose and effect of the 
wage increase was unlawful and unfair is based only on an inference too 
tenuous to support its order. Cf. Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc. v. NLRB, 79 U. §. 
App. 178, 144 F. 2d 520, 524: NLRB v. Bailey Co., 6 Cir., 180 F. 2d 278, decided 
by this Court presents a different factual situation and is not controlling here. 

In that case the employer was not confronted with the situation created by 
the Korean crisis, the inflation, the Defense Production Act, a wage freeze 
order of the Wage Stabilization Board, and the further order permitting an 
increase of wages in order to correct these inequities. The decision of the 
Board with reference to the increases of November 15, 1950, and April 1, 1951, 
is set aside. 

(7) The finding and decision of the Board that the respondent committed an 
unfair labor practice by paying for the mimeographing and distribution of 
letters at the request of employees who opposed union representation cannot 
be sustained. Three letters drawn up by employees were mimeographed and 
mailed by the bank at the request of the employees. 

Two of these were framed by the so-called employees’ committee headed by 
Wayne Moffit. The trial examiner found that the employees’ committee was a 
labor organization, but the Board reversed this finding. The committee clearly 
was not a labor organization for the uncontradicted testimony shows that it 
was formed for the sole purpose of Opposing unionization, that it worked to 
that single end, and was disbanded after the election. Hence, the respondent’s 
dealings with the committee, which were initiated by the employees themselves, 
do not constitute domination of or interference with the formation or admin- 
istration of any labor organization or contribution of financial or other support 
to it, which under Section 8 (a) (2) is declared to be an unfair labor practice. 

(8) The third letter was drafted by an employee of the Real Estate Loan 
Department and signed by numerous men and women in his department. It is 
uncontradicted that the proposition of taking action about the coming election 
and of mailing the letters emanated from the employees themselves. 

The only suggestion of respondent’s attorney with reference to the form of 
the letters were that three statements critical of union sympathizers be deleted 
from the letters of the employees’ committee. The total expense of mimeo- 
graphing and distributing amounted to $468.24. The union conceded at the 
hearing that it had spent at least an equal amount on mailing to the employees 
various union newspapers or literature during the entire seven months of the 
campaign. 

There was no secrecy as to who defrayed the expenses of the letters and cer- 
tainly no unfair advantage over the union, which exercised the same privilege. 
Apart from these circumstances, the mailing was protected by Section 8 (ce), 
which provides that the expressing of any views, argument. or opinion, or the 
dissemination thereof, whether in written, printed, graphic, or visual form, 
shall not constitute or be evidence of an unfair labor practice under any of the 
provisions of the Act, if such expression contains no threat of reprisal or 
force or promise of benefit. 

It is not contended that anything in these letters was coercive or that they 
contained any promise of benefit. The contention is that the employer had no 
right to express or disseminate the views of the employees at their request. 
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We think the broad provisions of the statute clearly cover and protect this 
action. s 

(9) The finding of the Board with reference to coercive statements charged 
to have been made by two supervisors insofar as these statements are found to 
constitute an unfair labor practice on the part of the respondent is not supported 
py the applicable law. 

“The trial examiner found that the occurrences charged were “isolated inci- 
dents” and that, although “there was considerable activity engaged in by union 
employees as well as nonunion employees during working time sligg * no em- 
ployee was visited with reprisals for engaging in such activities.” He found 
that the coercive statements did not constitute an unfair labor practice on the 
part of the employer. 

Approximately 200 supervisors with varying degrees of authority are employed 
by respondent. The president had stated to the employees in several letters 
that they were free to engage in union activities outside of working time and 
to join and vote either for or against the union. 

The two instances charged to constitute violations of the Act each involved 
only a single conversation with two separate employees and had been specifically 
forbidden by the president’s letter. Some six months prior to the election an 
employee had requested a supervisor to be allowed to copy his list of names and 
addresses of all the employees in his department. 

This request was refused and in the talk which followed the supervisor said, 
“Are you satisfied with your job?” and, “I hate to see you hurt yourself.” This 
conversation took place the day before the supervisor and the employees receiver 
the copies of the talk given by the bank’s president condemning such statements. 
The occurrence was not reported to the management. 

The other incident occurred several weeks after the election when another 
supervisor reprimanded an employee for leaving her work during working hours 
to talk with a claimed officer of the union who was also an employee. The 
employee reprimanded said that she had been discussing a matter of personal 
business, but the supervisor made coercive statements to her as to nnion matters. 

The supervisor was reprimanded for this conduct by his immediate superior, 
and the employee criticized was reminded on the witness stand of the request 
by the management of the bank that under such circumstances criticism of 
supervisors for violations of rules should be given to management. 

The court in Pittsburgh Steamship Co. v. NLRB (6 Cir., 180 F. 2d 731, affirmed 
340 U. 8S. 498, 71 S. Ct. 48, 95 L. Ed., 479), considered a similar situation in 
which more extensive violations of the express instructions of the employer 
by a few minor supervisors were concerned and held that these violations could 
ont be imputed to the employer. 

The petition for enforcement is denied. 


Mr. Kennepy. Could I point out one part which distinguishes it 
from what we have been looking into here, and that is the statement 
made— 


Hence, the respondent's dealings with the committee, which were initiated by 
the employees themselves, do not constitute domination to or interference with 
the formation or administration of any labor organization or contribution of 
financial or other support to it. 

What we have been looking into is not where the employees’ com- 
mittee has been set wp independently, but where the company has come 
along and set up an employees’ committee for the purpose of working 
against the union. 

Now, I think that there is one step beyond that. This is an em- 
ployees’ committee and not a labor organization. Then we would go 
into the next step where there is an actual labor organization, but I 
think that the question at least that I asked him initially was not even 
conceding that it was a labor organization, but just a committee, and 
it was a question where the company came in and set up the committee 
itself rather than the committee being set up by the employees. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I am not offering this for any defense for 
anybody who has appeared here in this. It is the only case that has 
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been cited up to now by any of the witnesses, and I had my lawyers 
look it up. It is the only case, as I understand it, that has ever been 
before the courts that could ever approach this. Now, there may be 
other cases, and I have not been told of them. 

I think the reading of this will point out the decision of the court, 
As I say, I do not offer this in defense and I only offer it so that the 
committee might act in a more informed way when we work on 
legislation. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Se an Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Do you have any comment on this case referred to? 

Mr. Compton. No, not particularly. The Board there felt that the 
employer was dipping down too deep into its employees’ activities 
and found it. 

Now, the court disagreed on the facts. That case has never been 
tested, of course, to the Supreme Court. The Board has never re- 
versed the decision in the light of that decision. 

The Cuarmman. Is that case on appeal to the Supreme Court ? 

Mr. Compton. No; not that I know of. 

Senator Curtis. I want to ask you this: Did you say the Board has 
not changed its position ? 

Mr. Compron. I mean, so far as my recollection is, it is that we 
have not reversed our decision on that type of situation. If we would 
find an exact case of that kind, so far as I know, as I can ae right 


now, I would assume te Board might find the same way wit h due 
deference to the circuit, or perhaps it might bow to the ce ireuit. Iam 


not clear what it would do in an exact duplication of that askin 
Senator Curtis. The Board was reversed in this particular case? 
Mr. Compron. Yes. 


Senator Curtis. And what you are saying means that while it was 
reversed in that particular case, it has not changed your position in 


regard to other cases ? 

Mr. Compron. Let me say I am not saying that definitely. I know 
of no case wherein the Board with full de feren ce to that cireuit has 
adopted a different principle than set down originally in its decision, 
We generally follow the circuit. In the same circuit we will show 
deference to them there. In other circuits we will not do so. In 
many instances we will pursue the principles we have set down until 
such time as we can test them before the Supreme Court. 

Senator Curtis. In other words, you wauld say that this was the 
law in the sixth circuit ? 

Mr. Compron. It is the law in the sixth circuit. 

Senator Curtis. And so recognized by the Board ? 

Mr. Compton. And I say, I know of no case that we have gone 
against a circuit when we have the identical situation. It is very 
ha urd to concede in 8 (1) situation of interference that the eases would 
be so identical that we might refuse to take it to the court. 

Senator Curtis. I understand there is always the question of dis- 
tinguishing your case from the cases cited. That makes it extremely 
difficult to discuss hypothetic: al cases. One factor may be added. 

Mr. Compton. That is true. 

Senator Curtis. Or greater weight placed on one factor. But I 
want to get your views just a little clearer as to whether or not, if an 
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employer has knowledge of and, we will even say, assists and en- 
courages, the form: ation of a vote “no’ ’ committee, and directly or in- 
directly assists them financially, and that vote “no” committee is not 
a labor organization defined in the act, is such action on the part of 
the employer a violation of the law? And, if so, a violation of what 
section ¢ 

Mr. Comrton. You are asking my opinion, I trust. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Comrron. You see, you broadly state “Has assisted.” Under 
the hypothesis given by Mr. Kennedy, I said that monetary assist- 
ance, stepping down in there and hel ping the employees, financing 
them in a campaign of resist the union, would be, in my opinion, a 
violation of section 8 (a) (1). It would be such interference and 
restraint of employees that it would be an unfair labor practice. 

Senator Curtis. It would be a violation of what section ? 

Mr. Compton. 8 (1). Unless it were found to be a labor organiza- 
tion, 8 (2) would not come into play. 

Senator Curtis. Then it is your holding that if the employer gives 
any financial assistance to a vote “no” committee, even though the 
vote “no” committee is not a labor organization as defined, it is a 
violation of a 8 (1)? 

Mr. Compton. I will have to qualify it. “Any” is a broad term. 

Senator Curtis. y think this: I think the workers, the union, and 
the employer—maybe it isn’t your fault, maybe it is Congress’ fault— 
I think that all the parties are entitled to know what the et is. Is 
it the law that an employer cannot give any financial assistance to a 
vote “no” committee that is not a labor organization without being in 
violation of the law? 

Mr. Compron. Let me explain this. The Board would have to look 
at the amount, and whether the Board would find that this amount 
of financial assistance given was of a sufficient substance to constitute 
a violation of the act is a matter, perhaps, of degree. I can’t speak 
for the Board for every situation as to the type. Suppose the company 
handed out a few postage stamps? It would be financial assistance. 
Whether the Board would find that was enough to issue an 8 (1) order 
against the company is something I cannot say. 

Senator Ives. Would the Senator yield at that point? I would 
like to clear up something. 

Senator Curtis. I will in just a moment. 

On this degree, you would classify that as interference? You 
wouldn’t classify it as restraint or coercion ? 

Mr. Compron. It would be more in the nature of an interference 
or restraint, because, by financing I suppose they are restraining the 
free choice of the employees. It would clearly be in the dictionary 
definition a type of interference to organize as they see fit. As far as 
coercion, in my opinion I would not think that the Board would 
find that it would be that type of a tactic, a coercive tactic. 

Senator Curtis. It seems to me, if that is a correct statement of 
the law, that the Congress has a job on its hands because all these 
parties should know whether or not there can be a financial assistance 
to a vote “no” committee rather than rely on the amount. 

Are we to say that if they give them 50 percent as much as the 
union spends, that that is not interference? Or if they give them 2 
percent? Or if they give them more than the union spends? 
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Mr. Comrron. I would assume it would have to be in an amount 
that the Board felt was really of such interference that it would come 
within the type of thing the act didn’t want to permit. 

As I said, I throw out the postage-stamp idea. The Board might 
well say financial assistance of any kind, even down to a postage 
stamp. It would be my opinion that that would be so infinitesi- 
mal that it wouldn’t. But I say in this field of degree, I certainly 
cannot speak for the Board upon a particular fact. 

Senator Curtis. I have one more question and then I will yield to 
you, Mr. Ives. 

Senator Ives. I just want to find out one thing. 

You are drawing a line in connection with the vote “no” committees 
as to whether they are organized voluntarily by the employees them- 
selves, or whether they are organized as a result of company activity, 
company effort. Is there any point in drawing a line there? You 
are talking about the financing of the thing, but I would think the 
origin of the committee itself might have something to do with it. 
These vote “no” committees that I assume are being referred to now 
are committees that were not organized initially and basically by 
the employees. They were organized by outside help hired by the 
company. Do you draw any line there ? 

Mr. Compron. No, I couldn’t draw between mere financial assistance 
and the company 

Senator Ives. I am not talking about financial. 

Mr. Compron. No. I couldn’t see where it would be where the 
company actually, rather than spending money in that fashion, goes 
out into the plant and deliberately organizes its own committee. It 
has made speeches of that type that have been before the Board, where 
it says that they proposed “Why don’t you handle your own affairs,” 
but then you get down into a different idea. But if it went down into 
the plant and ac tually organized this committee or had an agent do it, 
I would regard that as unfair. 

Senator Ives. You would regard that as unfair ? 

Mr. Compron. Yes. 

Senator Ives. An unfair labor practice ¢ 

Mr. Compton. Yes. 

Senator Ives. Suppose the employees themselves organized a com- 
mittee of that type, voluntarily, through no company pressure of any 
kind, through no outside pressure of any company, and then the 
company contributes to their effort. Would you regard that as an 
unfair labor practice ? 

Mr. Comrron. As I say, that would be granting assistance to one 
side of a labor movement among the employees. 

Senator Ives. Then that is an unfair labor practice ? 

Mr. Comrron. I would say that would be. 

Senator Ives. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair would like to ask 2 or 3 questions. 

Have you concluded, Senator Curtis ? 

Senator Curtis. I will come back tothis. Go ahead. 

The Carman. We can get into these technicalities and go on in- 
definitely, but I want to get lor 2 things clearer in my mind. It is as 
the press frequently says on these programs, the questions asked do 
not necessarily reflect their own views. I want to ask some questions 
not necessarily representing my views. 
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The first thing I want to know is if all of this doesn’t come within 
the category of inter pretation of the act. That is, there is nothing in 
the act that refers to a “no” vote committee as such. 

Mr. Comrron. No, there certainly isn’t. 

The Cuamrman. So it comes within these general terms, these gen- 
eral provisions of interference, restraint, and coercion; is that correct ? 

Mr. Compron. It would come within those general terms. 

The CuarrmMan. So in each instance, when something comes before 
the Board, it has to take the particular circumstances and the evidence 
associated with that charge of unfair practice. 

Mr. Compton. That is true. 

The Cuarmman. And it is very difficult to sit here and say “this is 
an unfair practice” or “that is an unfair practice.” 

Mr. Compron. That is correct. 

The CuHarrman. Senator Ives was covering a point. Let’s get to 
a vote “no” committee. Here is a drive on in a plant by some union 
to organize it. The members themselves, the workers, a group of 
them, conclude they do not want a union, and they start opposing it, 
and they form a committee and are active in trying to persuade their 
fellow workers not to join the union. That, so Tong as they do it 
themselves, is not an unfair labor practice ? 

Mr. Compton. Right. 

The CuHarrmMan. The management can, at the same time, circularize 
them, hand out literature stating its reasons why there should not be 
a union. It can do that. That comes under the freedom of speech 
provision. 

Mr. Compton. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. But the minute that—even if the committee is set 
up voluntarily by the workers—management undertakes to finance 
that committee, do you say then that that becomes an unfair labor 
practice ? 

Mr. Comrron. I would say that is where the management inter- 
feres with its employees’ activities, its union activities. 

The Cuamman. That would be —— some of its employees’ 
activities, but, at the same time, he would be opposing some of the 
others. 

Mr. Compton. Right. 

The CHarman. So the contribution or the financing of a voluntary 
no vote committee by management, in your judgment, is an unfair 
labor practice? 

Mr. Compron. It is. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Now let’s go further. Assume that management, when a drive 
is on to organize its plant, employs speci ialists, or experts. I will use 
the term “q Shefferman agency.” Suppose he employs them to come 
in and help them in their fight to keep out a union, and the repre- 
sentatives of this agency employed from outside come in and confer 
with the no vote committee, gives it guidance, employs an attorney to 
assist it, helps prepare its literature and, in general, supervises the 
campaign of opposition to the organization of the plant. 

Is that an unfair labor practice ? 

Mr. Compron. I wenid a say that it would be an unfair labor practice 
if the Board would feel that the employer doing this, if the Board 
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could find that it was doing the same thing through an agent, if the 
Board found there was an agency relationship, it would be. 

The CuarrmMan. I cansee no difference. 

I think there is just as much impropriety, if any, or just as much 
liability, if any, on the part of the management, if management hires 
someone to do it for it as if it did it directly. 

Mr. Compron. I suppose it would be analogous to the Board’s usual 
finding. 

The Cratmman. Let me ask you another question. It is not an 
unfair labor practice for the workers who decide, and usually who are 
inspired to want to organize the plant, it is not an unfair labor practice 
for them to get the international representative of the labor organiza- 
tion down there and have the international pay the expense of the 
campaign to organize, is it? 

Mr. Compron. Well, it would not be, so long as they committed no 
unfair labor practices under the act. 

The CHarrman. I am drawing one point here. Management now, 
according to your interpretation—and I am not disagreeing with it 
or agreeing with it—according to your interpretation of the statute, 
when a drive is on to organize a plant, management cannot go out 
and employ outside assistance and give aid through that assistance, 
financial and otherwise, to a no vote committee that may have been 
voluntarily set up by other workers who don’t want the plant organ- 
ized. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Compton. If, as I say, establishing an agent for the employer, 
and if the amount of interference comes within that. degree. 

The CHarrman. Let’s go one step further. Under existing law it 
is not an unfair labor practice for those seeking to organize the plant 
to go to the international, somebody on the outside, and bring in paid 
organizers in order to propagandize and campaign for a labor 
organization ? 

Mr. Compton. So long as the organization campaign is conducted 
within the confines of the statute and they do not engage in any unfair 
labor practices as unions. 

The Carman. If they engage in unfair labor practices, that is 
different. But I say the ‘doing of that thing is not an unfair labor 
practice, to get the international representative and organizers to 
come down and help organize it, with his expenses paid by the inter- 
national. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Compton. That is true. 

he Cramman. Then the question would arise, and I am not 
passing judgment on it: If the local worker who wants to organize 
can go out and procure such outside assistance and have it financed, 
why should it be an unfair labor practice for the worker who doesn’t 
want to organize to accept assistance from the outside, and not be an 
unfair labor practice ? 

Mr. Compton. The only thing is that the act prohibits an employer 
from assisting its employees. The age envisages a freedom from the 
employer’s influence and assistance. 

The Cuamrman. It gets down to a pretty close line, though, of equity 
and justice between the two sides. 

Mr. Compton. I think the act draws that. 

(At this point Senator Ives withdrew from the hearing room.) 
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The CuarrMan. Senator McNamara? 

Senator McNamara. But if the union employed a Shefferman-type 
organization, to use the term that was previously used, would that be 
ruled an unfair labor practice on the face of it ? 

Mr. Compton. I am afraid, gentlemen, you are going to draw me 
into an area in which I feel only that the Board can speak. My 
opinions in this regard are only based upon cases that I have full 
knowledge of, and 1 certainly can’t engage in all these hypotheticals in 
an area where the difference in circumstances are always taken into 
consideration by the Board. I would certainly not attempt to speak 
in that direction. 

Senator McNamara. Let’s talk about an actual case involving just 
that question. In the Morton Co. in Iowa, the Shefferman Co. was 
used to try to prevail upon the union seeking membership in the 
Morton Co. Shefferman was used to try to persuade the employees 
of the plant to join the union. ‘This is an actual case, and not a hypo- 
thetical case. Our record has this. We have developed this in the 
last few days. Thisis nota hy pothetical case. 

Mr. Compton. You are asking 

Senator McNamara. I am asking if on the face of it this as an un- 
fair labor practice on the part of the union to use this outside agency. 
It would be, you said, if management used it. 

Mr. Comrron. A union, if it is pursuing its organization in a law- 
ful manner, as far as I know, in the use of any agents in so doing, 
there is no prohibition under the statute that I know of. 

(At this point Senator McClellan withdrew from the hearing 
room. ) 

Senator McNamara. May I go a little further, or do you want to 
get in at this point ? 

Senator Curtis. Go ahead. 

Senator McNamara. I am not an attorney, and I do not say that 
by way of apology, but what labor law besides the Taft- Hartley Act 
is now in effect? The Hobbs Act is in addition to the Taft- Hhetler, 
is it not? Do you have to consider cases that come under the Hobbs 
Act ? 

Mr. Comrton. I don’t think so. I don’t know of any. 

Senator McNamara. You don’t know anything aaa the Hobbs 
Act? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Compton. I have not had any experience in our consideration 
of that in the light of the Hobbs Act. 

Senator McNamara. Then your cases mainly fall in the category 
of the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Compton. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. Wasn’t the Taft-Hartley Act sort of a recodi- 
fication of all the existing labor laws at that time, as I understand 
it? Is that correct? 

Mr. Compton. I wouldn’t say it was a codification of all of the 
labor laws that existed at that time. 

Senator McNamara. Well, I understand that that was sort of a 
combining of all of the existing laws. 

Mr. Compton. Not all existing laws. 

Senator McNamara. It didn’t take in all labor laws? 
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Mr. Comrton. No. Let’s say that the Antitrust Act doesn’t apply 
to labor laws. That is not involved in the statute. That is one that 
comes to mind. 

Senator McNamara. I did not get that. 

Mr. Compton. The Clayton Act, I believe I am correct, which pro- 
vides that the antitrust laws shall not apply to labor unions as in 
restraint of trade, that is not incorporated in the Taft-Hartley, 
That is one that comes to mind. 

Senator McNamara. Well, there were some laws, generally referred 
to as the LaFollette Act, involving labor spies and such things, in 
an organizational drive. Would that be part, now, of the Taft- 
Hartley Act prohibiting the use of paid labor spies on the part of 
management ? 

Mr. Compton. Nothing that I know of is in there. 

Senator McNamara. That would fall in this category of coercion? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Comrron. Well, I think that was largely, as I say, as the back- 
ground, the legislative background, for the Taft-Hartley Act. I 
think all of that came into it. But I mean as far as being bound 
up or specifically provided for as a substitute or something in this 
act, I have no recollection at this moment that that is true. 

(At this point Senator McClellan returned to the hearing room. ) 

Senator McNamara. Since the adoption of the Taft-Hartley Act 
there have been cases involving what has been refe tis to as the Hobbs 
Act. Maybe you don’t recognize it by that name. I don’t know the 
Jegal name for it. It isthe Antiracketeering Act. 

“Mr. C OMPTON. The Antiracketeering Act. 

Senator McNamara. That is gener ally referred to as the Hobbs Act. 
Is that a part of the Taft-Hartley Act ? 

Mr. Compton. As I say, it might in some cases have been brought 
jn as a collateral matter, but it wouldn’t be involved as affecting par- 
ticular decisions of the Board. I mean, I am not visualizing r ieht now 
where it was brought in. I have no recollection of it right now. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrMan. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Coming back to this decision in the sixth eireuit 
court, if a ruling, a future ruling of the NLRB was taken to court 
within the sixth circuit, this Cleveland Trust case would be the law in 
that cireuit, for the courts to follow until the Supreme Court spoke 
otherwise ; would it not ? 

Mr. Compton. That would be true. It would be the law of that 
circuit, but not the law of the Board generally. That is true. 

Senator Curtis. I confined it to that. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator Curtis. I am not sure, then, that I follow all your answers 
to the chairman. Maybe we are running afield in hypothetical cases. 

Is it your position that it is a viok ation of the law for the employer 
to contribute financially to a vote “no” committee that was in truth 
and in fact set up the employees themselves ? 

Mr. Compron. Generally speaking I would say that is true. That is 
interference with their employees’ activities that goes beyond free 

speech which 8 (c) permits an employer. I think that very case stands 
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for that proposition, that the employer had given financial support 
when he did what he did in that case. 

Senator Curtis. And the court said that was not a violation of the 
law ¢ 

Mr. Comrron. The court said it was not a violation of the law. 

Senator Curtis. Do you agree with the court ? 

Mr. Compton. No, I do not, personally. I do not agree with the 
court’s view in that respect. 

Senator Curtis. Now, by “personally” you do not agree, you do 
not mean that you are injecting your opinion as to what the law 
ought to be, but you do not feel that that is the law ? 

Mr. Comeron. W ell, it is the law as far as that circuit court is 
concerned. As I said before, I know of no case wherein the Board 
has reversed its feeling that that type of conduct as condemned in 
that case is not an unfair labor practice. I would assume at this point 
that the Board would continue to hold that that is an unfair labor 
practice generally in its cases. 

I know of no case where the Board has said, “In accord with the 
opinion of that circuit, we hereby reverse our stand and say that this 
no longer constitutes an unfair practice.” I know of no such case or 
opinion by the Board, and as far as the stand on our decisional books, 
I would say that is the holding of the Board today; generally speak- 
ing, that it is an unfair labor practice for the employer to give finan- 
cial assistance to such a movement. 

Senator Curtis. I don’t want to consume too much time in a dis- 
cussion, but I want to go into this thing: Is it the theory of this law 
that both employees and employers should be free from outside inter- 
ference in determining these matters ? 

Mr. Compton. Well, there is a difference, I suppose, in interference. 
A union has a right to go in and persuade and organize the employees 
within the limits of the Taft-Hartley Act. There are things the 
union cannot do in trying to organize. 

Senator Curtis. Is that a right of the employees, or is that a right 
of the union ¢ 

Mr. Compron. It is the right of the employees to be free of organiz- 
ing tactics by the union that constitute unfair labor practices. That 
is why it was enacted, to control a union in its tactics in organizing 
the employees, so that they weren’t coerced by a union. 

Senator Curris. But that protection goes to the employees, and 
not to the union; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Compron. Well, I would say it is aimed for the employees’ pro- 
tection, of course. The whole section deals with their right to engage 
in that activity. 

Senator Curtis. Suppose you are dealing with a small establish- 
ment of 20 employees, and not 1 of the 20 employees of their own 
free will and choice wants the union. Is there any restraint on the 
union on what they can do in organizing that plant, when they have 
not been invited by any of the employees and when all of the employees 
speak freely that they do not want to be organized ? 

Mr. Compton. That isthe 8 (b) section of the statute. 

Senator Curtis. Which one? 

Mr. Compton. The 8 (b) section of the statute put many restric- 
tions on unions in their attempts to organize employees. They cannot 
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indulge in tactics that they had heretofore indulged in, and there are 
limitations on them as well as on the employer. They may not be of 
the same type, but nevertheless they are limitations. 

For instance, your first section, they cannot coerce employees into 
joining a union, either. 

Senator Curtis. I am not sure, and I don’t mean to be arguing 
with you, but I am not sure that I understand your answer to one 
thing. In reference to the sections that protect from acts of the em. 
ployer, is that protection a protection to the employees or is it a pro- 
tection that goes to a union that may not represent those e mploy ees? 

Mr. Compron. It is for the employees because section 7, which is 
the preamble and the rights of the employees, is the main part or the 
heart of the act. Itis thet ight of the employees to do free of coercion 
and interference by either an employer, and to the degree set forth 
in the statute by unions. It is to make up their minds purely volun- 

tarily as to whether they want to join or they don’t want to join. 

Senator Curtis. In other words, the employer is prohibited from 
doing certain things that interfere with his employees. 

Mr. Compron. That is right. 

Senator Curtis. And it is not directed at restraining him from do- 
ing things that might interfere with an outside third organization; 
isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Compton. That is the theory of the act, to protect the employees, 

Senator Curtis. That is what I wanted. 

Mr. Kennepy. I have a few things I want to cover. We talked 
about this setting up of the committee, the company coming in and 
setting up the c ommittee and the financing of its literature and finane- 
ing of its attorney and paying for this, and the financing of the 
attorney and the setting up of the committee. 

What if they take one step further and pay the people who operate 
the committee extra money, or punish those who are for the union! 
Is that in your estimation an unfair labor practice / 

Mr. Comrron. In my estimation, it is. 

Mr. Kennepy. I have one other matter that I want to ask you about. 
If the help or assistance, the financing—and it is a matter that we are 
going into and had testimony on here before the committee in the 
last day—if the help and assistance goes to a labor organization itself, 
does that constitute an unfair labor practice? That is, the attorney is 
provided for the so-called independent union, and the operations of 
the so-called independent union are financed by the company, and the 
heads of the independent union are given extra money—is that in your 
estimation constituting an unfair labor practice ¢ 

Mr. Compron. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, what is the penalty for companies? What is 
the penalty for companies who participate in this type of activity ! 

Mr. Compron. You are speaking with respect to a labor organiza- 
tion ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. Let us take that one. 

Mr. Compron. With respect to a labor organization, we have two 
penalties involved. If the Board under section 8 (2) of the act finds 
that the assistance given to the labor organization does not add up to 
complete domination, it will give a remedy of saying “Cease recog- 
nizing until you go through a free and open Board election, and until 
the Board certifies you don’t recognize this union any further.” 
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If we find it is completely dominated, such as a mere creature under 
the complete control of the employer, we will order the employer to 
disestablish it as the bargaining representative and never thereafter 
deal with it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is there any penalty against the company, the indi- 
viduals involved who do partic ipate in this type of activity, of, for 
instance, firing people who are in favor of the union, or giving extra 
money to those who are against the union? Is there any penalty 
against them, any punishment against them other than the fact that 
they have to cease and desist what ‘they have been doing ? 

Mr. Compron. Merely the cease and desist. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all? 

Mr. Compton. That isall. 

Mr. Kennepy. Nothing happens to them, and what about the out- 
side company that is brought in, such as a Shefferman company, and 
performs these acts for the comp: iny? What penalty or what punish- 
ment can be used against them under the law ? 

Mr. Compton. Well, the only thing is, if they were named as a 
partner and as an agent of the employe r under the unfair labor prac- 
tices charges, I would be pretty sure that they would be subject to just 
about the same penalties that an employer is. 

Mr. Kennepy. Which isno penalty at all. 

Mr. Compron. It is to cease and desist. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is for the employer. For the outside Sheffer- 
man group, there is no penalty at all. 

Mr. Compron. There is a cease and desist that they not engage in 
any assistance of the kind that they had engaged in, with respect to 
the labor or ganization. 

Senator GoLpwATer. May I inject a question there? 

The Ciainman. Let me ask one thing there. They issue no order 
against a Shefferman company. All the orders of the Board are either 
to the labor organization or to man: igement, 

Mr. Comrron. To management. 

The Cuamman. In other words, you would issue no order to the 
Shefferman company, and Shefferman company is employed by man- 
agement to do this job. Now, would they be a party to an unfair 
labor practice 

Mr. Comrron. I can only give this answer, that in the past there 
have been some cases where an agent of the employer is named in the 
complaint as a respondent. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, he would have to be a party to the 
action. 

Mr. Compron. A party to the action; yes. 

Senator Go_tpwarer. Mr. Compton, who is the guilty party, the 
employer or the Shefferman-type of organization ? 

Mr. Compron. Well, you are asking me who is the guilty party, the 
employer or its agent. They are both guilty, because under the defi- 
nitions of the statute, if they are not named, they are both guilty of 
violations of the act. 

Senator Gotpwater. But would the Board determine the employer 
Is guilty before determining its agents were guilty? To put it an- 
other w ay, could the Board issue an unfair labor charge against the 
agent before issuing one against the employer ? 
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Mr. Compton. The statute provides we have to get an employer 
there within the definition. I know of no case where we have had 
an unfair labor practice complaint issued only against the agent and 
not against the principal. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is what I wanted to get. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Kennepy. But even if the outside agent, the Shefferman firm, 
is named, or the people that are bringing the unfair labor practice 
charge know of his existence, even if he is named in that charge and 
the Board finds him guilty, all he has to do is cease and desist ? 

Mr. Comrron. That would be our normal remedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. He can just go on to another employer and start all 
over again, can he not; there is no problem about it ? 

Mr. Compton. I don’t know what the Board would do in a case 
like that. Let us say that there were numerous employers involved. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, just listen to my question. There is one em- 
ployer, and all I am saying is that even if you find him guilty of an 
unfair labor practice here in Toledo, he can be doing the same thing 
up in Boston, or go on to some other area and do the same thing, 
There is nothing that you can do to stop him from doing the same 
thing. 

Mr. Comrron. I don’t know that you could unless you tried——— 

Mr. Kennepy. You know there is nothing in the law. 

Mr. Comrron. We have in a case of a union—we have sometimes 
prohibited their unfair labor practices within an area, and we have 
broadened it within the scope of the facts before us, usually. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever done that in a case of an employer of 
an outside party ? 

Mr. Compron. Not in a case of that type. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have never done it to your knowledge with 
Mr. Shefferman; have you? 

Mr. Compton. Not that I know of; no. 

Mr. Kennepy. I have a couple of other questions. 

What if an employer goes in—and we have had a case such as this— 
an employer goes in and brings in an outside union, and hands out 
cards and generally assists the outside union. Is that an unfair labor 
practice ? 

Mr. Compton. That would be an unfair labor practice. 

Mr. Kewnnepy. Is it an unfair labor practice to make a so-called 
top-down contract, a contract where the employees themselves have 
nothing to say about the terms of the contract, and the contract is 
made by the top officials of the union and the top officials of the 
company, and imposed upon the employees? 

Mr. Compton. Well, you mean that the union is the representative, 
bargaining representative, of the employees at the time? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes; the local union is, and at the international level 
and at the top company level, the contract is made. 

Mr. Compton. Well, whatever union is the bargaining representa- 
tive could make a contract at the top level without ratification by 
the employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, could you have them constituted a bargain- 
ing representative? All the company has to do is recognize them; 
isn’t that right ? 
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Mr. Compton. It has to recognize and bargain with the representa- 
tives of the employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. You can have a company and have 100 employees, 
and you can decide to recognize the bakers union and you don’t have 
to take that up with any of your employees, and you can just recog- 
nize the bakers union as the ones to make the contract ? 

Mr. Compron. Oh, no. If an employer recognizes a union that 
hasn’t a majority of representation among its employees, that is an 
unfair-labor practice. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is an unfair-labor practice ? 

Mr. Compton. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who would bring the charge, then, that it was an 
unfair-labor practice ? 

Mr. Compton. The employees that didn’t want to be represented 
by a union that the employer foisted upon them. 

Mr. Kennepy. But the employees have to bring a positive action 
themselves, saying, “We do not want to be represented by the bakers 
union” ? 

Mr. Comrron. There would be a charge that the employer had 
recognized the union without a majority, and thereby giving it assist- 
ance, which would be a violation of section 8 (2) of the act. 

Now, another union could bring the charge, and it doesn’t have 
to be an employee. Another union or person can bring the charge 
that an employer has foisted a union upon them. 

Mr. Krnnepy. So the charge would have to be brought against 
both the employer and the union; is that right ? 

Mr. Compron. Brought against the employer under section 8 (2). 

Mr. Kennepy. And the union, it would have to be brought against 
the union, too? 

Mr. Compton. No; it would be brought against the employer, be- 
cause the employer is in control of the situation in recognizing a 
representative that doesn’t represent. a majority of its employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could it be brought against both 

Mr. Compron. Offhand, I can’t think of a case. 

The Crarrman. Why not? Here is one union that is doing some- 
thing with management where both of them are engaging in something 
improper, and why couldn’t that be done? Although you say it is 
finally in the control of management, why couldn't the charge be 
brought against the union and against management that was con- 
spiring to engage in those practices ? 

I can’t see why it couldn’t be brought against both. Bringing it 
against management might be sufficient to relieve the situation, and 
the relief could be obtained in that process. That might be adequate. 
But it could be brought against both. 

Mr. Compron. But the act doesn’t provide that it is an unfair- 
labor practice for a union to get recognition when it is not the 
majority representative. 

The Cramman. I see. 

Mr. Comrron. But the act does provide that it is unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer to recognize a union that is not such a majority 
representative. 

The Cratrman. Well, if they conspired together, I would think it 
would be an unfair labor practice. 
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-, Compron. When you say “conspired together,” of course, it is 
up . the employer. The act of recognition lies with the employer, 

The Cuarman. I see your point, but I was just thinking out loud, 

Mr. Compton. I see what you mean. 

The Cuarrman. It seems to me it is just as much in principle at 
least an unfair practice for the union to do it as it would be for the 
management. It may not be in the statute. 

Mr. Compton. By the remedy its gains are dissipated, and it no 
longer acts as the representative of those employees when we disestab- 
lish it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Let me ask you a question there. 

Now, we expect to go in the next couple of days into a case similar 
to this: If the employ er makes a contract covering 4 or 5 of his shops 
with a union, and if an employee of that company wants to bring an 
unfair labor practice charge, does he have to prove or show that the 
union does not represent 50 percent or more of the employees? 

Mr. Compton. Well, the burden, of course, is upon our General 
Counsel to show that. In investigating the charge, that would have 
to be a matter of proof, surely, to ‘show that the rec ognition occured 
at a time when they didn’t have a majority. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who would the burden be on—the complain: int ? 

Mr. Compron. The General Counsel takes over for the Govern- 
ment. The employee would come and file his charge, and in the in- 
vestigation of the charge which is the burden, of course, of the Gen- 
eral Counsel to determine to issue a complaint, he would have to find 
that there would be sufficient proof that would convince the Board 
that it did not have a majority as of that time. 

The burden still lies on the investigatory process of the General 
Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. The burden switches over certainly from the union 
which has to get 50 percent of the employees, to the employees them- 
selves who do not want the union in, once a contract has been signed 
between the employer and the union. 

Mr. Compton. Well 

Mr. Kennepy. The burden of proof switches over to the employees 
who do not want the union to prove that 50 percent of their colleagues 
do not accept the contract or do not accept the union. 

Mr. Compron. It isn’t a matter of that. In initiating the action, it 
is merely an initiation of the action. I assume that they would have 
to have some idea or some proof or some fact to present to the General 
Counsel to show that they believed the union didn’t have a majority. 

Now, if an outside organization or another competing union was 
aware of that, I assume that it would come to the Board when it filed 
its charge and say, “I have cards from 90 percent of these employees, 
and yet the employer recognized this other union.” 

Mr. Krennepy. I am not getting into that, and I am just talking 
about where the employer and the head of the union just meet and de- 
cide that the employer is going to bring all of his employees into a 
union. 

Mr. Compton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it just seems to me, then, that the employee who 
is caught up in that must bring this charge himself, and it is a far 
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greater problem for him than for the union to go in and try to sign 
up! 50 percent of the employees. 

Mr. Compton. That may be true. 

The Cuamman. I want to get onto something else as soon as we 
can, but these questions keep arising. We have some proof here of 
an instance, as I understand it, where the local employees in a plant— 
we will say a majority of them—signed up fora union. The company 
then recognized the union and made a contract with the interna- 
tional officials and not with that local. 

Where can they be protected if that is a binding contract? How 
does the little fellow down there working, who wants a local of his 
own, and wants control of it by democratic processes—how can we 
justify that? In other words, they decide they want a local, and 
they get a charter, but the international steps in and makes the con- 
tract for them. 

Mr. Compron. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Can they do that, and is that an unfair labor prac- 
tice? Isthere any protection against that ? 

Mr. Compron. If they refuse to bargain with the local—— 

The Cuarrman. They didn’t refuse, and nobody refused. They 
just were getting ready to b: argain, and they were getting ready to set 
up a bargaining committee, but in the meantime the top officials of the 
international and the company officials get together and make a con- 
tract. 

Mr. Compron. You can still file charges, because the company in 
entering into a contract has to bargain with the representatives of the 
local. 

The Cuarrman. That is the point I am making exactly. When 
they bargain with the international officers without the knowledge 
and consent of the local union and a representative of that local union, 
it seems to me that that would be an unfair labor practice. 

Mr. Compton. I would be of the same opinion. The union would 
have a right to have the employer deal with it. The local would have 
that right if it was the union that had organized and was the repre- 
sentative. 

Now, as I say, the Board in that area—there may be some cases that 
lead to uncertainty as to the separation of the international from the 
local in bargaining situations. 

The Cuairman. I recognize in every instance you may have a dif- 
ferent case of ¢ ire umstances. 

Mr. Compton. Yes, sir. 

Senator M« N AMARA. Your agency comes within the Department 
of Labor, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Comrron. No. 

Senator McNamara. You don’t work under Jim Mitchell? 

Mr. Compron. No. 

Senator McNamara. Well, I will still ask you the —— 

Are you familiar with this? This is the revised bulletin No. 

Mr. Compton. Of the Department of Labor? 

Senator McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Compron. No. 

Senator McNamara. I was going to ask you if it was still up to 
date. But you are not famili: ar with it? 

Mr. Compton. No. 
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Senator McNamara. Tell me this: Who is the director of your 
agency ? 

Mr. Comrtron. Who is the director ¢ 

Senator McNamara. Yes, the head. 

Mr. Compton. The head of the agency are the five Board members, 

Senator McNamara. Appointed by the President ? 

Mr. Compron. Appointed by the President. 

Senator McNamara. Who is the Chairman ? 

Mr. Compton. Judge Leedom. 

Senator McNamara. You act independently of the Labor Board?! 

Mr. Compton. We act independently of the Labor Board. 

Senator McNamara. All right. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Just as a point of information, the witness 
said that he felt it would be an unfair labor practice if the interna- 
tional union bargained irrespective of the desires of its locals. Am 
I understanding you correctly on that ? 

Mr. Compton. As I said, there are qualifications that if the local 
had not asked the international to act as its agent—as you know, the 
Board many times certifies only the local of an election; it is the 
bargaining representative of the majority of the employees. 

Maybe it. doesn’t ask the international to come in. We have had 
situations where the local asks the international to come in as its 
agent, but many times it doesn’t. But as a local, it has the right, under 
the statutor Vv right given as a representative, to demand that a contract 
be made with it and that it be recognized as the bargaining representa- 
tive. The Board has so certified, that it represents the majority. 
If it wants to bring in the international—sometimes the international 
is certified, and sometimes it brings in the local to be its agent, and 
likewise the local can bring in the international to do its bargaining. 
But the certified and actual representative, under Board law, has a 
right to insist that the company deal with it and not bypass it, once 
it is the representative of the majority. 

Senator Gotpwater. In so-called industrywide bargaining, if a 
local decided it did not like the terms arrived at by the intern: ational, 
could it then institute unfair labor charges against the international, 
through your Board? 

Mr. Compron. That wouldn’t be the situation I gave you, no. Just 
because they happened to become dissatisfied with what has been done 
in their behalf, by somebody who was acting for them. 

Senator Gotpwater. Let’s say that they represent to you that the 
international did not represent them when they made the industry- 
wide agreements. 

Mr. Compton. That the local said the international did not repre- 
sent them when it made the nationwide agreement, and they were not 
permitted to participate in it, and so forth ? 

Senator Gotpwarter. Yes. 

Mr. Compton. And yet they were the recognized and certified repre- 
sentative in that plant? 

Senator Gotpwater. The local, yes. 

Mr. Compton. The local. Well, that would be the situation that I 
gave you, that it still maintains control. 

Senator Gorpwater. It would be an unfair labor practice ? 
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Mr. Compton. If the employer did not deal with it and permit it 
to make a contract with it, it has the right, as the certified represent- 
ative, to deal with the employer exclusively, unless it so otherwise au- 
thorizes its international, or vice versa, the international authorizes 
the local to act in its behalf, because you have the right to authorize 
an agency. 

Senator Gotpwaterr. That is all I have. 

Mr. Kennepy. I just have one question. 

The law as it is presently written has no teeth in it to deal with 
situations such as Mr. Shefferman and his organization ? 

Mr. Comrron. Well, only to the extent of our present remedies of 
cease and desist from the type of interference. 

Mr. Kennepy. I mean as a matter of fact it has no teeth in it to 
deal with Mr. Shefferman and his organization ? 

Mr. Compton. Well, I suppose I know what you mean. Teeth? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, what is the answer ? 

Mr. Compton. I think a cease-and-desist order many times is teeth. 

Mr. Kennepy. A cease-and-desist order, all that means is that he 
can’t do that any longer at that plant. But he can go someplace else 
and he can do the same thing; can he not? He can sell the same 
services ? 

Mr. Compton. The Board can get him again under unfair labor 
practices. 

Mr. Kennepy. And say he can’t do it there. I don’t know why you 
can’t answer the question. Certainly if he can go here and do the 
same thing, and there is no punishment, absolutely no personal pun- 
ishment for him or his employees, it is a toothless instrument as far 
as dealing with him. I am not saying that is the fault of the National 
Labor Relations Board. I am saying as far as the law is now consti- 
tuted, it is a toothless instrument to deal with the operations of Shef- 
ferman or people such as him; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Compton. There are quite a few teeth in it, I think. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you answer the question? Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Compton. Yes, more or less. 

Mr. Kennepy. What? 

Mr. Compton. More or less, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes? 

Mr. Compton. Well, Iam only giving my opinion. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am just asking you for your opinion. Is the 
answer “Yes”? 

Mr. Compton. Not categorically yes, no. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, more or less? 

Mr. Compton. Yes, more or less. 

Senator Curtis. In regard to these teeth, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has to deal with both sides and apply similar remedies to 
both sides ; is that true? 

Mr. Compron. That is true. That is generally true; yes. 

Senator Curtis. You do not mete out punishment to either offending 
unions, employ ees, or employers, do you, in the sense that a criminal 
court does ? 

Mr. Comrron. Not in that sense, no criminal penalties. We have 
back pay, where employees have lost employment, they have to make 
up their pay. We have had that type of thing. Reimbursement of 
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dues, and in some instances there are some monetary remedies that 
we give. 

Senator Curtis. So your remedy is to apply either to a union or to 
employees, or to employers, are remedies other than punishment. 

Mr. Compron. They are not, in that light, no; they are not fines, 
or punishments of that type. 

Senator Curtis. I don’t know whether counsel was referring to 
punishment as teeth or not. _ 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think there is somewhat of a problem on the em- 
ployer. At least he has to post a notice saying to his employees he is 
not going to perform any more of these acts, he is not going to do it 
any ‘longer. There might be some problem to him. But as far as this 
independent group, this Shefferman group that comes in, these just 
disappear. They are out of the scene. They can go on to the next 
employer. That is why I asked this question. As far as the employer 
himself, it is one thing. But as far as Mr. Shefferman or this outside 
organization that is brought in, there is no problem to him at all. 
It just means that his services are dispensed with, and he goes on to the 
next employer. 

Senator Curris. The employer is the employer plus all of his 
agents; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Compron. It is the employer plus his agents. As TI say, in the 
complaint, if they are named, we can direct our order to the agent. 
It is against the employer anyway, and all his agents. 

Mr. Kennepy. As a matter of fact, has Mr. Shefferman or his or- 
ganization ever been found guilty of an unfair labor practice by the 
National Labor Relations Board ! 

Mr. Comrron. Not that I know of. 

Senator Gotpwatrr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness 
if he was truthful with himself when he answered “Yes” to the ques- 
tion that there should be teeth. 

Mr. Compton. I didn’t say there should be teeth. He was saying 
“Are you agreeing with me whether or not it is a rather toothless 
affair,” our remedy. I said more or less, from his viewpoint, it would 
be toothless. As I gathered, he wanted to know whether there would be 
some sort of a penalty against this interference of Chis kind as far as 
an outsider was concerned. The only remedies we have are cease-and- 
desist remedies, except in those monetary situations that I mentioned, 
where we try to restore the status quo and restore employees’ money 
that they have lost by virtue of unfair labor practices. 

Senator Gotpwater. I misunderstood you, then, I suppose, when 
I understood you to say that you felt that organizations such as the 
one we are discussing should be punished by the law. 

Mr. Compton. If I said anything that intimated that, T am not here 
tosay who should be punished and who shouldn’t be punishe -d or what 

should be done. Iam merely trying to explain what the Taft-Hartley 
can do or does in such situations. 

Senator Gotpwater. I understood your answer implied that you, 
just you alone, as you qualified it, felt that the punishment should go 
past the employer. 

Mr. Compron. No. When I said it was toothless more or less, in the 
light of the question that was given to me, he was thinking of fines 
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or greater penalties. We don’t have that in our act. That was my 
intention, to convey that, when I said toothless more or less. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Do you feel, then, that a penalty regardless of 
what it is or what it might be should go past the employer who is 
actually the guilty party ¢ 

Mr. Compron. I haven’t given that serious consideration. I don’t 
know what my opinion is on that. 

Senator Gorpwarer. Have you run into the situation often in the 
NLRB? 

Mr. Compton. Do you mean of outside help of this nature ? 

Senator Gotpwater. Yes. 

Mr. Compton. I don’t think it is anything prevalent. Not a great 
deal that I know of. Now and then there will be some sort of council 
that gets involved in an unfair labor practice. Some employer might 
bring in someone to act for him, or something. But it is not—I am 
not cognizant that it isa very common thing. 

Senator Gotpwater. We had testimony here several months ago in- 
volving a strike on the west coast. During the testimony, the interna- 
tional president stated that he hired an individual on the coast—this 
happened to be a woman, and I think he was trying to explain why he 
spent $3,500 or something like that—he said he hired her because 
she had knowledge of the local situation. She wasn’t a member of 
the union but she was outside help. 

If I am not mistaken, further testimony was to the effect that this 
was a rather common practice in strikes, to hire people locally who 
understood the local situation, who could put pressure on people. I 
think the NLRB findings in the Kohler case indicated some outside 
pressures. Would you construe that as an unfair labor practice ? 

Mr. Compron. Well, as I say, these outside pressures—— 

Senator Gotpwater. In other words, the union doing what manage- 
ment has done. 

Mr. Comrron. I am not sure that I am following you at that point. 
What is it, the union doing what ? 

Senator Gotpwater. If the union hires an outside agency to conduct 
their negotiations, their business, their strikes, whatever you want to 
call it, if it hires an outside organization to sell their point, is that any 
different than management hiri ing an outside agent to sell their point ? 

Mr. Compron. Pardon me just a moment. 

(The witnesses conferred. ) 

Mr. Compton. If that is what you are driving at, the same prin- 
ciples would apply. If the union does nothing wrong through an 
agent, it isO. K. If it does something bad through an agent, it is the 
same as an employer. If it does something itself that is all right, it 
is all right. It is the principle of agency, if that is what you are 
driving at. 

Senator GotpwaTer. That is the answer I would like you to make, 
because it should be on the record here, that it is the action of the 
employer and it is the action of the union against which we have 
penalties today. 

Mr. Comrron. That is true. 

Senator Gorpwarer. To try to write penalties against second parties 
and their actions would be taking a rather difficult step, wouldn’t you 
think ¢ 
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Mr. Compron. The third parties, in which there is no agency in- 
volved. Of course, I think that would be rather difficult to do. 

Senator Gotpwater. Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Call your next w itness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Edward Wroblewski. 

The Cuarrman. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Wrostewskt. I do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF EDMUND E. WROBLEWSKI, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS 
COUNSEL, STANFORD CLINTON 





The Cuarrman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Wrosiewski. My name is Edmund E. Wroblewski. My place 
of residence is 1318 Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Il. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

The Carman. What is your business or occupation, please? 

Mr. Wrostewsk1. Sir, I come before you toclaim the privilege under 
the fifth amendment of the Constitution of the United States to pro- 
tect my innocence. Ifthe Chair will permit me, I should like to state 
the reason why. 

The Cuarrman. You decline to give your business or occupation 
under the fifth amendment? 

Mr. WrostewskI. I respectfully decline to answer, sir. 

The CuatrMan. You wouldn’t decline to answer. You say you do 
or don’t? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

The Cuamrman. What I asked you is, Do you decline to give your 
business or occupation under the priv ilege of the fifth amendment? 

(‘The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

The Cuairman. Is that why you refuse 

Mr. Wrosiewski. The answer is yes, sir, I do decline. 

The Cuatrman. Do you honestly believe that if you gave a truthful 
answer to the question as to what is your business or occupation, that 
a truthful answer might tend to incriminate you? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Wrostewskt. Yes, sir; I do believe that such an answer might 
tend to incriminate me. 

The CuatrmMan. You have counsel present ? 

Mr. Wrostewski. I do, sir. 

The Cramman. Counsel, will you please identify yourself for the 
record ? 

Mr. Crintron. My name is Stanford Clinton. I am a member of the 
bar of the State of Illinois. My offices are at 134 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kennedy, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. The primary reason, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Wrob- 
lewski is being called is because of his connection with the Sears com- 
pany in Boston, and what work he did up there in 1955. You were in 
Seite in 1955, Mr. Wroblewski? 
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(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Wrostewski. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) : 

Mr. Wrostewskr. On the grounds, sir, that the answer might tend 
to incriminate me. y 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you used other names, other than Wroblewski ? 

Mr. Wrostewski. Sir, may I state my reasons? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, sir; you may state your reasons, 

Mr. Wrostewski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have been in attendance at these hearings these past several days. 
I feel that if I were to testify truthfully that my testimony would be 
in direct conflict with several witnesses. I do not wish to place myself 
in position of a guess as to whether the Justice Department is going 
to determine that I or someone else told the truth. For that reason, 
sir, I claim the privilege to protect my innocence. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHartrman. The Chair will make this observation, sir. You 
claim the reasons that you have assigned that if you answered truth- 
fully your answers would be in conflict with other testimony, and it 
might subject you to a charge or a question of veracity and a charge of 
perjury. That excuse, that reason, is rejected. That is not a reason 
within the fifth amendment of the Constitution. The fifth amend- 
ment of the Constitution provides that one shall not be required to 
give evidence against himself. ‘That is, if he feels that evidence might 
tend to incriminate him. But the mere fact that a witness’ testimony, 
and in his view truthful, would conflict with the testimony that some- 
one else has given, is not a justification for declining to testify here 
before this committee or in any court that I know of anywhere in 
the land. 

For that reason, that part of your objection is overruled. 

Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am rather puzzled. You say you have been here 
in this room and people have mentioned your name and your activ- 
ities up in Boston? You give that as your reason that you don’t 
want to testify, because your testimony might be in conflict with what 
they have said? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Wrostewskt. That is one of the reasons, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us, for instance, what they have said ? 
Iam not aware of anybody saying anything other than you were up 
there, Mr. Wroblewski, as yet. 

Mr. Wrosiewski. Sir, I decline to answer on the grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. Kennepy. You made a statement here that some other witnesses 
had mentioned your name and that your testimony would be in con- 
flict with them. The only testimony that has been given about you 
so far has been that you were up in Boston. Do you deny that? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Wrostewski. I decline to answer, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. On what grounds? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Wrostewskt. On the ground that the answer may tend to in- 
criminate me. 
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Mr. Kennepy. When you were up in Boston, you used the name Ed 
Robey, is that right ? 

Mr. Wrostewskt. I decline to answer, sir, on the ground that the 
answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you have used the alias E. W. Roberts, when 
you were in Port Arthur, Tex. ? 

Mr. Wrostewsk1. I decline to answer, sir. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The CuHarrman. Counsel, does he work for the Shetferman com- 
pany ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, sir. He works for Mr. Shefferman. 

The Cuarman. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about in Milwaukee, Wis., you used the name 
Ed Robins? 

Mr. Wrostewskt. I respectfully decline to answer, sir, for the same 
reasons as previously stated. 

Mr. Kennepy. What company were you working for up in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ? 

Mr. Wrostewski. I decline to answer, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that the Universal Rundle Co. that you were 
working for up there? 

Mr. Wrostewskt. I decline to answer, sir, on the grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. Kennepy. Before I get into the Boston situation, I would like 
to ask you about some of your charges here when you were down work- 
ing at the Mengel Co., down in Laurel, Miss. On Februar y 19, 1953, 
you charged $100 and charged it to the industrial relations. What 
did you do with that $100? 

Mr. Wrostewski. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is in addition to your entertainment and other 
expenses. On February 21, industrial relations charged $100. 

Mr. Wrosiewsk1. I respectfully decline to answer, sir. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

The CHarman. The Chair wishes to make this observation. We 
have had people here representing labor unions, officials of labor 
unions, who have taken the fifth amendment, as they have a right to 
do. But I just want to make the observation that w hen business people 
come before us have to do the same thing, then it carries with it from 
my viewpoint the same reflection on business as it does with labor, 
when they have to resort to that shield. 

L was hopeful that when business people came before us they could 
at least tell their business or occupation, what they do, and could be 
cooperative with this committee and be helpful. This is a problem 
that goes deep into the affairs of this Nation, to have good labor laws, 
laws that protect the worker, and at the same time give him rights and 
protect his rights so that he would be on an equal basis of power and 
collective bargaining with business, with management. 

This is something bigger than anybody that is involved in it. It 
goes to getting laws. That. is the purpose of this, to find oe what 
practices are now going on, those things that amount to discrimination 
or unfair practices that should not be tolerated, so that the Congress 
might enact some laws that would correct these conditions that are 
being revealed by the work of this committee. 
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It is just as disappointing, if not more so, from the chairman’s stand- 
point, at least, when businessmen come in here with such activities 
and records that they can’t cooperate with the committee and give the 
committee the benefit of their knowledge and facts within their know- 
edge. It gets pretty exasperating. 

As far as I am concerned, and I think all members of the com- 
mittee agree with me, we are going through with it and we are goin 
to come out some way and try to do something about it. I have trie 
to persuade, and I have shown some feeling and unhappiness about 
labor people who come in here, labor leaders, who have failed to 
cooperate. I am equally as much, if not more greatly, disappointed 
when business people come in here and have to take the shield of the 
fifth amendment because they cannot tell the truth without possibly 
incriminating themselves. 

Mr. Kennepy. I might say about Mr. Wroblewski, according to the 
information we have, he has been with Mr. Shefferman shortly after 
the Second World War. His salary is approximately $15,000 a year. 
In 1953, the year we have here, he received in expenses $13,942. That 
he was in the Army during the Second World War for approximately 
5 years, and that at least part of that time he was working on labor 
relations, going into the war plants and attempting to settle any diffi- 
culties or any strikes that they might have. 

The Cuarrman. I regret that the witness can’t tell the truth with- 
out possible incrimination. Proceed to interrogate him. 

Mr. Kennepy. I was asking him, Mr. Chairman, about these pay- 
ments made down in Mississippi, $100 on February 10, 1953, another 
$100 on February 21, 1953, charged to industrial relations expense. 
Then on February 24, 1953, another $100. 

Can you explain that ? 

Mr. Wrosiewskt. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then on February 28, $100 charged to the same 
thing. What is the explanation for that? 

Mr. Wrostewskt. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. March 1, $100; March 7, $100; March 11, $100; 
March 15, $100; totaling $800, all charged to industrial expense, which 
is above and beyond expenses that you had down there. 

Can you give us any explanation for that? 

Mr. Wrosirewskt. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer on the 
grounds previously stated. 

Mr. Kennepy. Wasn’t this money used to hire strikebreakers to go 
through the strike that was going on down at the plant ? 

Mr. Wros_ewskt. Sir, | respectfully decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Weren’t you hiring drivers to bring the material in, 
strikebreakers to bring material in ¢ 

Mr. Wrosiewskt. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer on the 
grounds previously stated. 

Mr. Kennepy. Excuse me? 

Mr. Wrosiewskt. I said, sir, I respectfully decline to answer on 
the grounds previously stated. 

Mr. Kennepy. Up in Boston, when you were up there, could you tell 
us what activities you were engaged in in Boston for the Sears, Roe- 
buck Co. ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 
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Mr. Wrostewsxk1. The same answer, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to the records that we have, while you 
were up there in 1955, in disbursements alone you had $5,990. Will 
you tell us about that, what you used that money for ? 

Mr. Wrostewskt. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were up there for 84 days, according to the rec- 
ords we have, and you disbursed $5,990. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you given him the names of the companies? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes,sir. This is the Sears, Roebuck store in Boston. 

Mr. Curnton. Is there a question, Mr. Kennedy ? 

Mr. Kennepy. You refuse to tell us how that money was used ? 

Mr. Wrostewski. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is another Industrial Relations expense in 
connection with the Universal Rundle Co., February 7, 1955, $110; 
February 14, 1955, $110; February 21, 1955, $110. Every 3 weeks, 
or every 2 weeks, you charged $110 to Industrial Relations expense. 
Can you tell us what that was for ? 

Mr. Wrostewsk1. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer for the 
reasons stated before. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to get the explanation of this check, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to ascertain, Mr. Counsel, if you know, 
if you can give us any information at this time whether these com- 
panies, for whom the Shefferman Co. was working, have declined to 
give you the information regarding these expenditures. 

Mr. Saurncer. Mr. Chairman, in relation to the Mengel Co. at 
Laurel, Miss. 

I went to Laurel, Miss., and spent some time interviewing company 
officials, and they told me that Mr. Wroblewski was down there with 
Mr. Nathan Shefferman and Mr. Shelton Shefferman, and he had 
participated in a number of activities in which they could never quite 
determine what he was doing. The object of his work down there 
was to attempt to bring an end to a strike which had lasted for a con- 
siderable amount of time. The company down there finally became so 
agitated with Mr. Wroblewski’s and Mr. Shefferman’s activities that 
they asked them to leave, and they succeeded in settling the strike the 
day after they left town. 

The Cuamman. That isn’t quite the information that the Chair 
had in mind. We are having difficulty here. I would like to get as 
correct a picture of it in the record as we possibly can. 

It seems to me, and I don’t know how much effort the staff put in 
on it—of course, I don’t know whether you knew that he was going 
to take the fifth amendment or not—it seems to me that the compa- 
nies should be able to give some explanation for these disbursements. 

Mr. Satincer. We know what he was doing in Boston. That will 
come out in the hearing. 

The Cuarmman. Allright. Ihave a check here which appears to be 
the original check, dated May 1, 1954, in the amount of $1,500, drawn 
by Labor Relations Associates of Chicago, by Shelton Shefferman, 
payable to the order of E. W. Robey. 

Did he use that name before? 

Mr. Kennepy. Robey; yes. 

The Cuatrman. That is one of his aliases? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 
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The Cuarrman. I present to you this check and ask you to examine 
it and state if you identify it. 

(The document was handed to the witness.) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The Cuamman. Have you examined the check? 

Mr. WrostewskI. I have, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you identify it? 

Mr. Wrostewski. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer. 

The Cuarrman. Was that check issued to you? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Wrostewsk1. I respectfully decline to answer, sir, on the 
grounds 

The CuarrmMan. Were you using that alias at the time, Robey, or 
whatever the name ison it? Was that the name you were going under 
when you got that check? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. WrostewskIi. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer. 

The CuHatrman. Why? 

Mr. Wrosiewski. On the grounds as previously stated, sir. 

(At this point Senator Goldwater left the hearing room.) 

The Cuatrman. Do you mean it might incriminate you? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Wrostewskt. On the grounds, sir, that it might tend to m- 
criminate me. 

The Cuamman. All right. So we will have to get our information 
from some other source then, as to what this check was given to you 
for. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Wrostewski. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman we had an interview initially with 
Mr. Wroblewski and asked him for an explanation of this check. It 
is listed on the books as a refund to client. 

We were unable to find anything further on it. We couldn’t deter- 
mine which client was involved. We asked Mr. Wroblewski initially 
what the explanation of this was and he could not give us any explana- 
tion. 

Can you tell us anything about it at this time about the $1,500? 

Mr. Wrortewski. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer on the 
ground I have previously stated. 

Mr. Kennepy. You received the $1,500. Did you pass that money 
on to anyone? 

Mr. Wrostewski. Sir I respectfully decline to answer. 

The CHarrMan. Well, we had a number of instances where unions 
were charging off considerable sums to organizational expenses. I 
had quite serious doubts about the validity of those charges. Now we 
find business engaging in the same practices apparently. 

I should think there should be a little pride for the situation that 
exists here, that business people would want to come in here and co- 
operate, to the end that you might help this Congress get legislation 
to clean up this mess. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The Cuarrman. All right, proceed. 
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Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. What is your age? 

Mr. Wrostewskl. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer you. 

Senator Curtis. Where did you attend school ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Wrostewskt. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer on the 
grounds previously stated. 

Senator Curtis. What was your first job ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator Curtis. I am talking about after leaving school. 

Mr. Wrostewski. The same answer, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What experience in labor relations did you have 
before you took your present employment ¢ 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Wrostewski. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer. 

Senator Curtis. There is nothing about where you went to school 
and your previous employment that would incriminate you; is there? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Wrosiewskt. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer on the 
grounds previously stated. 

Senator Curtis. It just seems to me that every lawyer and every 
accountant that deals in this field or any other field must be licensed 
in the State he operates. It looks like if the people of the several 
States want to be protected in these matters, they are going to have to 
license agents of management in the field of labor relations, and also 
union organizers and spokesmen so they will have some way, by revok- 
ing their license, of taking them out of circulation. 

Your attitude is such that you are not helpful at all. If there is a 
particular transaction that would incriminate you, on constitutional 
grounds you are declining to answer. But you refuse to give any of 
your background, your education. This is a refusal to cooperate with 
this committee without any foundation whatever of legal rights on 
vour part. 

The CHarrmMan. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. KENNEpY. According to the information that we have, when 
you went to Boston, you assisted in setting up the vote “no” com- 
mittee; is that right ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Wrostewski. Sir, [ respectfully decline to answer. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that you assisted in writing the literature for 
the vote “no” committee ? 

Mr. Wrostewsxki. The same answer, sir, as previously. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you. receive your it ig from Mr. Shef- 
ferman as to how you were to proceed in Boston ? 

Mr. Wrostewskt. Thesame answer, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Mr. Shefferman ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Wrostewsktr. The same answer, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Mr. Shelton Shefferman ? 

Mr. Wrostewskt. The same answer, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to the information that we have, also, it 
‘s that you knew about the fact that Donoghue’s car was going to be 
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wrecked a few days before the election, to try to influence people 
against the retail clerks. Did you know about that? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Wrostewskt. Let me hear that again, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. The information that we have is that you were 
aware of the fact that Mr. Donoghue’s car was going to be wrecked 
a few days before the election, and that you participated in the deci- 
sion to have his car wrecked to influence the people against the retail 
clerks. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kennepy. You can answer that. 

Mr. Wrostewsk1. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer on the 
grounds previously stated. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Mr. Donoghue? 

Mr. Wrostewskt. Same answer, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know Mr. John Lind? 

Mr. Wrostewskt. The same answer, sir, as previously stated. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think we are going to get 
very far. 

The Cuatrman. That check that I presented to the witness may be 
made exhibit No. 22. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 22” for refer- 
ence, and will be found in the appendix on p. 6230.) 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions of the witness? 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrman. Senator McNamara. 

Senator McNamara. I don’t care to ask the witness a question, but 
I would like to ask the counsel this question. 

Is it just coincident that this check is for $1,500, or is it significant 
of the fact that the Shefferman company was carrying people on their 
books with aliases as well as their true names? 

Mr. Kennepy. We know from the records of Mr. Shefferman that 
that check was given to Mr. Robey while he was in the office or the 
day that he was in the office of Mr. Shefferman. We know the names 
of the people that he conferred with immediately afterward. 

We hoped that Mr. Robey was going to enlighten us as to what he 
did with the $1,500. In our previous interview with him he was un- 
able to give us any information on the $1,500, and we have not been 
able to pin it down any further than that as of this time. 

Senator McNamara. Does the Shefferman company use a different 
type check for a payroll check? 

Mr. Kennepy. No; it is the same check. 

The CuHatrman. I think I have commended, complimented, the 
AFL-CIO for its ethical practices code that looks with disfavor, at 
least, upon union officials taking the fifth amendment to conceal what 
should be revealed to the membership of the dues-paying members. 
I am going to watch your case with a little bit of interest. 

I wonder just what application will be made to you by your em- 
ployer. If you engaged in things you can’t come down here and tell 
the truth about without incriminating yourself, I wonder what stand- 
ards the Shefferman Labor Relations Associates will have; whether 
they will apply somewhat the same standards of ethics as have been 


applied by the AFL-CIO. 
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I think we will all watch your situation with a bit of interest. You 
may stand aside. 

Mr. Wrositewski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Robert DeGiacomo. 

The Cuarrman. Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. DeGiacomo. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT DeGIACOMO 


The CHarrMan. State your name and your place of residence and 
your business or occupation. 

Mr. DeGracomo. My name is Robert DeGiacomo. I am a lawyer, 
and my offices are at 10 State Street in Boston. I live at 10 Oak Hills 
Street in the city of Newton, in Massachusetts. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much. You do not have additional 
counsel with you? 

Mr. DeGracomo. I do not, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I assume you waive additional counsel ? 

Mr. DeGracomo. I do, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, over the last day or so we have been 
going into the activities of, first, Mr. Guffy in Boston, and then Mr. 
Lewis Jackson, and we have developed the fact that they have spon- 
sored and financed and counseled with the so-called employees council 
up in Boston, the Sears, Roebuck Employees Council, which was 
unaffiliated and which was a labor organization, which was attempt- 
ing to make a contact with the Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

As I say, one of those who was sponsoring this was Mr. Lewis Jack- 
son. With this witness we expect to develop what other activities Mr. 
Jackson and Labor Relations Associates were doing at the same time 
that they were sponsoring and encouraging the Sears, Roebuck Em- 
ployees’ Council, what else they were doing as far as trying to defeat 
the Retail Clerks Union in their drive. 

The CHarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. DeGiacomo, during, I believe, 1954 you were 
approached about representing a group of employees? 

Mr. DeGracomo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us briefly what the conversation was 
you had, and what was said to you at that time? 

Mr. DeGracomo. Yes, sir; certainly. 

In the early summer of 1954, or the late spring of 1954, I received a 
call one day from an eminent Boston lawyer, named Allan Tepper, 
who was engaged in the field of labor relations work and whom I 
have later found out represented Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Mr. Tepper asked me to come to his office and I did not know Mr. 
Tepper but I did know his partner, a Mr. Herman Snyder. I met 
Mr. Tepper at his office and Mr. Tepper asked me if I would be in- 
terested in representing a group of employees in Sears, Roebuck. 

He pointed out to me that this was a group who sought counsel and 
that this would concern labor relations work. At this point I advised 
Mr. Tepper that I had not engaged in that field of the practice of law 
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up to that time and he stated that that would not be important, but 
that he was sure I would enjoy the work and assured me that there 
was nothing unethical or illegal connected with the project. 

Upon such representations from a man of such a position at the 
Boston bar, I said I would be most pleased to represent a group of 
people. He informed me that I would probably be called by the em- 
ployees or someone in their behalf. About 4 weeks thereafter I re- 
ceived a call at my home in the evening from a man named Lewis 
Jackson who identified himself as being interested in the fact of my 
representing certain employees for Sears and understood, according 
to his statement to me, that I had been recommended by Allan Tepper. 

He stated he would like to have dinner with me, whereupon I in- 
vited him to my home. He declined the invitation and suggested that 
I meet him in Boston the following day at the Hotel Kenmore and 
have dinner with him. 

Mr. Kennepy. We can expedite the account of your conversation 
with him and just give us the points that we have already gone over. 

Mr. DeGracomo. As a result of the conversation, I met Mr. Jack- 
son at the Hotel Kenmore and we had dinner and we generally dis- 
cussed labor-management problems. He asked me for my position 
in union-management affairs and I suppose now I may refer to it as 
being somewhat naively, I made the statement that I was in favor 
of the labor movement and supported union activities. 

He assured me that he also supported union activities but there 
were some situations where their activities should be controlled. He 
informed me that he knew that there was a group of people in Sears, 
Roebuck who did not want to affiliate with the union and that they 
were interested in seeking counsel and he understood that I had 
agreed to represent them. 

I stated that I had. That, in essence, Mr. Chairman, terminated 
the conversation and it was a brief conversation. 

Some weeks thereafter, I met Mr. Jackson again and at this time 
he introduced me to Mr. Robey, a gentleman who identified himself 
to me as Mr. Robey. 

The CuarrMan. Have you seen that gentleman here this morning? 

Mr. DreGiacomo. Yes, he is the gentleman who preceded me at this 
witness stand, 

The Cuatrman. So you know then that he did go under the alias 
of “Robey” ? 

Mr. DeGiacomo. He was introduced to me by the neme of Edward 
Robey. Prior to meeting Mr. Robey, which was a few weeks before 
Christmas in 1954, I had met several employees in Sears, Roebuck 
who had come to my office and stated that they needed help and 
guidance concerning a proposed unionization of the plant, and would 
I represent them, and I agreed to. 

Mr. Jackson introduced me to Mr. Robey and stated that Mr. 
Robey would assist me in representing these people and he was 
familiar with this general type of work. That about terminated that 
conversation and shortly thereafter, I had several meetings with 
Mr. Robey wherein various letters were sent out. 

I had conversations and conferences with probably over 100 em- 
ployees of the store, whose position was in essence that they did not 
desire to affiliate with the retail clerks, but did desire to remain un- 
affiliated. Various letters were prepared. 
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The CHarrman. Who were they prepared by, mainly? 

Mr. DeGtiacomo. I worked some of them out and in all of them I 
would say Mr. Robey was aware of the contents of all of them, and 
in several of them he participated in the preparation of them. In 
one or two my recollection is that he prepared them himself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he have a sort of a form that he followed on 
the literature / 

Mr. DeGiacomo. I am not quite sure, Mr. Kennedy. He seemed 
to be very familiar with the type of letter that he thought would 
be most effective. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you question this kind of literature / 

Mr. DeGracomo. Yes, I did, and I thought the level and the tone 
of the discussion was not what I would have suggested and I thought 
the language was rather on a lower plane, but he assured me that 
this was proper and would be most effective. 

It also appeared to be what these employees whom I represented 
were interested in seeing. After several meetings and conversations 
and the writing of several letters and distributing of literature, 
finally the election was held. 

Mr. Kennepy. In between, you had a list of the employees? 

Mr. DeGtacomo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That you would mark whether they were for the 
union or against the union, and plus and minus, and a zero in case 
you did not know ¢ 

Mr. DeGracomo. Yes, that list was furnished by the employees. It 
was a list of the people who worked for Sears, Roebuck. 

The Cuarrman. The list was furnished by whom / 

Mr. DeGracomo. By a Mr. Joseph Ficcociello, who was one of the 
vecople whom I represented and who at that time was working for 
Sears, I believe, in their hardware department, and subsequently 
became the manager of their service station. 

The Cuatrman. I present to you a list of names, and ask you—it 
contains several sheets—if you will examine it. They are in hand- 
writing and will you state if that is the list from which you worked. 

Mr. DeGiacomo. Senator McClellan, I am looking at my own notes 
and information that I turned over to the committee containing the 
names of various employees which was part of the employees’ list 
and indicated their position to the best of my knowledge, after dis- 
cussions. 

The CHarrmMan. You recognize that ? 

Mr. DeGracomo. Yes, they are from my files. 

The Cuairman. All right, they may be made exhibit No. 23, for 
reference only. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 23” for ref- 
erence and may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet with Mr. Robey and Mr. Jackson, 
and they continued to give you advice during this period of time! 

Mr. DeGracomo. Yes, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. And ultimately the election was held and the retail 
clerks were badly defeated, is that right ? 

Mr. DreGracomo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, during this whole period of time there was 
great enthusiasm, even spontaneous enthusiasm as I understand it, 
by your group against the union. 
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Mr. DeGracomo. Yes, Mr. Kennedy. Unquestionably, in my opin- 
ion, the people whom I represented, at least those that discussed the 
matter with me, were enthusiastic in their work, which in essence 
was that they did not choose to join a union at the time. They felt 
they did not need one and they wanted to convince their fellow em- 
ployees and they were indeed enthusiastic. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the council? What did they think of 
that, the unaffiliated council ? 

Mr. DeGiacoma. By that you mean “c-o-u-n-c-i-l” ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. DeGiacomo. This organization was very poorly thought of, sir, 
by the people that I represented. They had little use for it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why was that? 

Mr. DreGracomo. It had been stated to me by people I represented 
it was a useless organization. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know that the company had been attempt- 
ing to negotiate with this council ? 

Mr. DeGracomo. No, sir, I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know Mr. Jackson, while he was meeting 
with you and advising you, was also meeting with the council and 
leaders of the council and advising them ? 

Mr, DeGriacomo. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not. know that? 

Mr. DeGtracomo. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. During the same period of time he was meeting with 
them and paying extra money to those people ? 

Mr. DreGiacomo. Absolutely not, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, subsequently, you were paid yourself by Mr. 
Jackson ? 

Mr. DeGracomo. Yes, sir, by Mr. Jackson and by some of the em- 
ployees. The employees met the expenses, as I recall, the printing 
costs, and Mr. Jackson paid my legal fees. 

Mr. Kennevy. How much did he pay you? 

Mr. DeGracomo. He paid me between $1,000 and $1,500. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would just like to say, Mr. Chairman, Mr, De- 
Giacomo, since we first went into this matter, has been very helpful 
to the committee and he has been always completely frank and candid 
in his answers to the questions we were attempting to determine. 

Senator McNamara. I would like to ask a couple of questions. You 
referred to people whom you represented. 

Mr. DeGiAcomo. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. What was the number of these people? Do 
you have an idea or do you know? 

Mr. DeGiacomo. Senator, they constitute a large group—in excess 
of 100 people. 

Senator McNamara. In excess of 100 people? 

Mr. DeGracomo. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. That is interesting. We had testimony previ- 
ously that there were 30 members of the council. Is that in line with 
your information or by you know anything about it? 

Mr. DeGracomo. I don’t know anything about that, sir. 

Senator McNamara. So the addition of your approximate 100 and 
the 30 together, would be 130 out of about between 250 and 300, and 
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so now we are approaching approximately a majority apparently, 
who did not want a union in the 2 organizations. 

Mr. DeGracomo. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. That is interesting. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Curtis. Did these employees that dealt with you appear to 
be expressing their own ideas ? 

Mr. DeGiacomo. They did, sir. And I was impressed by the 
sincerity, especially the initial group of people that came to me. 

Senator Curtis. And you stated that they felt they did not need 
aunion. By that, what did you mean? 

Mr. DeGiacomo. That was the statement made to me by the initial 
group of people. 

Senator Curtis. What did you gather that they meant? 

Mr. DeGracomo. I gathered that they meant that they were satis- 
fied with the conditions where they worked and that a union for them 
was not a necessary organization. 

They did not eile a union as such, but the impression I 

athered was that they did not feel that they needed one now and 
if they did they would most certainly join one. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. DeGiacomo. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the hearing in the above-entitled mat- 
ter was recessed to reconvene at 2 p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The select committee reconvened at 2 o’clock, Senator John L. 
McClellan (chairman of the select committee) presiding. 

The Cuamman. The committee will be in order. 

(Members of the select committee present at the reconvening of the 
session were Senators McClellan, Ives, and McNamara.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Raymond Speiser, will you come around, 
please ? 

Mr. Speiser, would you have a seat, please? The Chair is not going 
to swear you. You are an attorney, I believe, representing Mrs. 
Lapensohn. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND A. SPEISER, COUNSEL FOR MR. AND MRS. 
BEN LAPENSOHN 


Mr. Spetser. I represent Mrs. Lapensohn. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you also represent her husband, Ben Lapen- 
sohn ? 

Mr. Sreiser. I represent all of the family, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. A subpena was served on these parties to produce 
their records here today. Now, can you give us any information 
about Mr. Ben Lapensohn? Is he here? 

Mr. Sretser. I have not seen him here today, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What information do you have about him ? 

Mr. Spriser. I spoke to Mr. Lapensohn over the long-distance tele- 
phone yesterday in Montreal. I have no indication that Mr. Lapen- 
sohn intends to be present before this committee. 
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The Cuatrman. If you talked to him, I guess you know. He made 
it emphatic that he would not respond to the subpena ? 

Mr. Spriser. Senator, I have no information from Mr. Lapensohn 
that he intends to present himself before this committee. I prefer, 
sir, not to be asked questions as to what my client told me. 

The Cuarrman. I can appreciate that. That is why I didn’t swear 
you as a witness. I am just trying to get information that might be 
of some assistance to the committee. 

As I understand it, he is out of the country and he is in Canada, and 
he was served with a subpena in Canada which he apparently doesn’t 
intendtohonor. So far as you know, he will not be here ¢ 

Mr. Spetser. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you represent him? 

Mr. Spetser. I represent the entire family, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mrs. Lapensohn here ? 

Mr. Srerser. She is. 

The CHatrMan. Are you representing her ¢ 

Mr. Spetser. I am, sir. 

The Crarrman. Are you prepared to comply with the subpena ? 

Mr. Spetser. We have already done so, to associate counsel in Mr. 
Kennedy’s office below, giving him all of the records that we had in 
our possession. 

The Cuarrman. She is complying ¢ 

Mr. Sreiser. Oh, yes, sir. 

The Crartrman. She is present and she has brought her records 
and delivered them to the committee ? 

Mr. Sretser. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I simply wanted to get that in the record. You 
can give us no information about Mr. Lapensohn, other than that you 
represent him and cannot divulge what information he may have 
given you but you do not anticipate his presence here today ? 

Mr. Sretser. That is correct, sir. 

(At this point Senators Curtis and Goldwater entered the hear- 
ing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. As I understand it, you do not have any informa- 
tion or knowledge that he intends to return to this country and testify 
before the committee ¢ 

Mr. Sretser. That is right; I have no such information. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not just talking about today. You have no 
information generally that he intends to return to the country and 
testify before the committee ? 

Mr. Sreiser. I have none that he does not, either, sir. 

Senator McNamara. We seem to have no witness sheet on this 
gentleman you are discussing. 

The Cuarrman. This is not a witness. This is just an attorney 
representing some witnesses. 

Senator McNamara. I understand that. I am talking about the 
party you are talking about. Who is he? 

The Crarrman. Ben Lapensohn. We had subpenaed some rec- 
ords from him, and his name has come into the hearings before. 
What is the nature of it? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Lapensohn’s name came up in the hearing yes- 
terday in connection with Mr. Raymond Cohen of Philadelphia, the 
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eae. of local 107. Mr. Cohen and Mr. Lapensohn have had some 
nancial transactions, No. 1, and there are also some other matters in 
connection with the activities of Mr. Lapensohn, both in Philadelphia 
and in the State of New York that are of some interest to the com- 
mittee. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Ray mond Holmes. 

The Cuatrman. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you 
shall give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, 


the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 
Mr. Hotes. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF RAYMOND E. HOLMES, ACCOMPANIED BY 
A. M. WOOD 


The CuarrMan. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Hortmes. My name is Raymond Holmes, and I live at 1376 
Biscayne Way, Haslett, Mich. I am customer service manager for 
Sears. Roebuck & Co. .yat Lansing, Mich. 

The Carman. Thank you very much. 

Allright, you have counsel present to represent you ? 

Mr. Hotmegs. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Please identify yourself, for the record. 

Mr. Woop. My name is A. M. Wood. I am general attorney and 
vice president and secretary of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Kennedy, proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Holmes, you have been with the Sears, Roebuck 
Co. for how long ? 

Mr. Hotmes. Approximately 714 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were connected at one time with Mr. Shef- 
ferman / 

Mr. Hoimes. I was on a training assignment with LRA; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did that come about, and who assigned you to 
the training assignment ? 

Mr. Hotmes. Mr. Caldwell, then vice president in charge of per- 
sonnel, assigned me to LRA for training. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that you could introduce the methods of LRA 
into the Sears, Roebuck Co. ¢ 

Mr. Horners. No, sir. It was mainly to acquaint myself with their 
methods, and also to acquaint Mr. Shefferman with a new employee 
inventory which we had been developing. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was this that you went with Mr. Shefferman ? 

Mr. Hotes. The latter part of 1952. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1952? 

Mr. Hormes. The latter part. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you remain with him’ How long did you 
remain with him ? 

Mr. Hotmes. Off and on for approximately a year and a half. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you do some of your work up in Boston, Mr. 
Holmes ? 

Mr. Hotmes. For Mr. Shetferman, you mean / 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 
Mr. Hoitmes. No, sir. 
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Mr. , Kunnevr. Were you connected with the Boston operation of 
Sears ¢ 

Mr. Spemshen: I did some work for Sears, Roebuck in Boston, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was that? 

Mr. Houmes. The spring of 1953. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what purpose did you go up to Boston? 

Mr. Hotmes. To conduct an employee or an organizational survey, 
as we called them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you conduct such a survey ? 

Mr. Hotmes. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you write a report on that? 

Mr. Hoimes. I did not commit the survey to a written report; no, 
sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make a verbal report? 

Mr. Hotmes. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make any written reports on what you found 
in Boston ? 

Mr. Hotmes. As far as the survey is concerned, no. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make any other written reports on the 
Boston situation ? 

Mr. Houimes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many written reports did you make? 

Mr. Hotmrs. One to my knowledge. 

The Cuarrman. I hand you what. purports to be a photostatic copy 
of a memorandum a Raymond E. Holmes dated October 7, 1953, 
and addressed to Mr. C. B. Caldwell, re Boston. Will you please 
examine that and state i you identify it ? 

Mr. Hoxtmes. Yes; this is a memo I prepared for Mr. Caldwell. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, It may be made exhibit 
No. 24. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 24” for refer- 
ence and will be found in the appendix on pp. 6231-6234.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, let me ask you this. Was the memo 
written on the situation that existed in Boston in connection with 
the drive by the retail clerks? 

Mr. Homes. It was a historical viewpoint that was given to me by 
Mr. John Lind. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was Mr. John Lind? 

Mr. Hotmes. Mr. Lind at the time was an organizer for the laundry 
workers. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did he happen to know about what was the 
situation in Boston ? 

Mr. Hotmes. His position prior to going with the laundry workers 
was as organizer for the retail clerks. 

Mr. Krennepy. Had Mr. Shefferman got him his job in the laundry 
workers 4 

Mr. Hotmes. So Mr. Lind told me; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Shefferman had secured for him a position of 
organizer with the laundry workers? 

Mr. Hotes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was Mr. Lind at that time doing work for the 
teamsters ? 

Mr. Hoimes. He was representing himself as working for the 
teamsters, or with the teamsters. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Was that at the suggestion of Mr. Shefferman that 
he do the work in the store for the teamsters # 

Mr. Hotmes. I do not know. 

Mr. Krnnepy. Do you know how he happened to start or be doing 
work for the teamsters, although an organizer for the laundry workers 
union ¢ 

Mr. Hotes. Well, from what he told me, and I reported in this 
memo, apparently he had decided to be helpful to both Sears and to 
Mr. Shefferman. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a member of the 
staff read the memorandum into the record. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 


TESTIMONY OF PIERRE SALINGER—Resumed 


Mr. Satincer. Memo to C. B. Caldwell. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have extra copies of it so that we can fol- 
low it ? 

Mr. Saurncer. Yes. Re: Boston, dated October 7, 1953, signed by 


R. E. Holmes. 


Pursuant to our conversation, the following is the historical development of 
the retail clerks’ attack on Sears, Boston. The following information was ob- 
tained from John Lind and by no means represents the entire story. 

The initial contact with Sears was made in June of 1950 when a friend of John 
Lind was released by the Cambridge store. At this time Lind began to meet 
with a small group of Sears employees from the Cambridge store. 

In July, Roy Webber contacted John Lind and expressed his interest in 
switching the Sears Employees Council to the retail clerks. The following eve- 
ning Lind met with Webber, Ear] Merifield, Ferguson, and Marty Gibson. At 
this meeting Webber said the council had gone as far as it could and was now 
being pushed around by management, that they needed outside help. They were 
given cards to sign people up in both stores, the Cambridge and Fenway stores. 

The response on the part of Sears employees was tremendous. With Roy 
Webber’s backing almost 80 percent of the people were signed up for the retail 
elerks. A hearing was held and an election was directed by the NLRB for 
November 30. 

Prior to this election, Mr. Nugent, the Sears group manager, contacted Roy 
Webber and for the sum of $20 a week additional pay switched Roy Webber over 
to work for the council. 

On November 30 the election was held and lost by the retail clerks to the Sears 
Employees Council. The deciding factor in this election was Roy Webber. He 
wielded tremendous influence among the various employee groups in the store. 
In spite of the retail clerks’ loss, John Lind never lost contact with certain groups 
of employees in the store. He continued to have meetings with these employees 
regularly. 

Early in 1952 Mr. Nugent was transferred out of Boston and Mr. McDermott 
became the new group manager. When Nugent left the Webber deal of $20 
per week also was stopped. 

In May 1952, Roy Webber again contacted Lind and said that he had made a 
mistake and felt that the company was trying to break up the council com- 
pletely. The following day Lind was contacted by Bailey and Verpillet. This 
meeting was held and Lind was informed that Webber was going to be thrown out 
of the council and Bailey would become the new president. The following day 
Lind brought together Webber, Bailey, and Verpillet for another meeting and 
the decisions was that they were to all work together. Lind said that he would 
take on the job, but he insisted that this time he would get $2 with every 
application card. This procedure was agreed upon. 

It was further agreed that the clerks would issue a charter for the Sears 
Employees Council and that rather than attempt another organizing drive that 
the council would merely affiliate with the retail clerks. 

With the council attorney Roitman it was decided that certain constitutional 
changes would have to take place. However, the first and foremost thing was 
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the election of new officers for the eouncil. In October a slate of officers was 
put through by this group, and in November they were unanimously elected. 
Local management went along with this election mainly because they felt that 
the officers that were elected were weak and could easily be controlled, which was 
precisely the same attitude that Webber and Lind had when they slated this 
group. 

At this point Verpillet began to work with the company and a great deal 
of information regarding the activities of Lind and Webber and Bailey was 
brought to the attention of management. However, no action was taken on 
a part of either management or the clerks until a constitutional meeting and 
executive board meeting were held in the early part of January 1953. 

At that time the executive voted to change the constitution section on affilia- 
tion to read that in order to affiliate with another union a majority of those 
voting was necessary. It had previously read “a majority of the membership.” 
Once this constitutional change was put into effect a general meeting of the 
membership was held on January 15, 

The Fenway store, local 1, voted to affiliate by 224 to 34. The Cambridge 
store voted for affiliation 54 to 50. Prior to this general meeting Mr. McDermott 
made a speech in the Fenway store in which he reportedly stated that he was 
not interested in how the people voted but rather that they vote. He conveyed 
the impression that he was in favor of their voting for the retail clerks. 

This speech has been used as a very important issue all the way through by 
the retail clerks, stating that management even expressed a desire for the clerks 
and then turned around and changed his mind. It had, in their minds, no busi- 
ness to inject itself into this matter in the first place. 

In late April and early May of 1953 contact was made through N. W. Sheffer- 
man with John Lind. At that time it was determined that Lind was interested 
in getting out of the clerks and was willing to play along on any sort of deal 
that would not put him in too bad a light in the union movement. 

Lind was offered a job and accepted with the laundry workers. At that time 
the Board hearing was being considered. He accepted and tendered his resig- 
nation to the clerks. This premature resignation on his part actually hurt 
any possible chance that he had on the inside to swing this thing over. 

Recognizing that Lind could not come out and work for the council, with the 
help of Nick Morrissey of the teamsters he began to work, organizing supposedly 
for the teamsters. This has been done very quietly and through a very select 
group in the store. About 10 weeks ago a proposal was offered to management in 
which it was hoped to point out that the clerks could do nothing for the em- 
ployees of Sears, but that the teamsters had the necessary strength to help 
them. The proposal was simply that two people were to be fired. One was 
Marty Gibson from the Fenway store and the other was Santucci from the 
warehouse. Gibson management decided it did not want back on the payroll 
as an employee, and therefore could not be used as an issue. Santucci, in spite 
of his rabid position on the retail clerks side, was too valuable to let go, so 
that a substitute had to be found. A George Brody was substituted for Santucci 
on a very flimsy case. 


The Crarrman. Is that the same George Brody we had here this 
morning ? 

Mr. Hotmes. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. SALInGer (reading) : 


In addition to these 2 men, 3 additional employees from the Cambridge store 
were also going to be released. However, management had good cases on all 
three of these. 

The Brody discharge backfired and it was necessary to put him back on the 
payroll within a week, the retail clerks claiming credit for this. However, on 
the three people from Cambridge store, the Board investigators ruled that there 
was no unfair labor practice connected with their discharge and therefore their 
cases were dropped. 

The matter of Gibson went to a hearing and 2 weeks ago the Board ruled 
that the company was justified in its actions to fire Gibson for insubordination, 
since 7 girls in the credit department signed affidavits to the effect that Gibson 
was insubordinate. Gibson is now an unpaid employee in the retail clerks office. 
‘Gibson exercises considerable influence over a greater number of the older 


women in the store since he for many years was the dues collector for the 
council 
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Present developments within the retail clerks are as follows: The dues col- 
lection for the clerks have dropped 50 percent or less. Local 1291 of the retail 
clerks is presently paying part of the bills for organizing Sears with the inten- 
tion of taking over if and when an election is held. The employees are becoming 
more and more afraid of Sammy Myers’ promises, particularly since the Board 
ruled against the clerks on the Gibson matter. It is expected that Myers will 
probably make Gibson the business agent. However, Roy Webber wants Hes- 
sian appointed to the business agent’s job. Should Gibson get the job this would 
create a cleavage within the ranks of the clerks. The Gibson appointment would 
be a good thing since Gibson is one of the “boys.” 

Lind’s latest proposal for proving the inability of the clerks to handle any 
situation is that five people who work closely with him be released for collecting 
dues on company time out in the open. These people are: Jimmy Donohue, Alta 
Morinesee, Alice Ogar, George Moresco, and Lil Murray. According to Lind 
these people are willing to go along with this type of operation. 

Lind at the present time has approximately 30 people working for him. Among 
that 30 is Tommy Lydon, who is the most acceptable of all the people in either 
one of the stores to head up either the council or any other type of organization 
which might possibly grow out of this situation. A meeting is to be held by 
Sam Myers on the evening of October 7. It is expected that the business agent 
appointment will be made at that time. Also McWilliams of the Cambridge 
store and Jimmy Donohue of the Fenway store are going to raise the question 
of the necessity of continuing to pay dues during this period while they are 
awaiting the Board’s decision. It is generally felt that if the membership should 
decide to stop paying dues that the retail clerks would lose interest in the 
operation. 

Generally the people are critical of the following: The last flier sent out 
by the council was mailed on the Sears postal meter. This action has tended 
to prove to the people that the company has more than just a passing interest 
in the council. Furthermore, the division managers in the Cambridge store are 
putting pressure on the employees to join the council. This pressure is not being 
received too well by the employees since they feel that the division managers 
have no stake in this operation. Lind and Zenga feel that McDermott should 
be kept out of all future operations, since he is too honest. Both of these men 
feel that time is the important element and that there should be someone in 
3oston living with the situation who can make the necessary decisions without 
waiting a week until Miller or McDermott get around to doing something. Both 
of these men feel that Paul Rohrdanz is doing a good job but is handicapped 
by the fact that he works for McDermott. He follows instructions well and has 
a great deal of savvy in this matter. It is my personal belief that Rohrdanz 
could not carry out the responsibility for this thing since he is subject to too 
much direct influence. However, I would recommend that consideration be 
given to Sheetz, the mail order personnel manager, to take charge of this store 
on a full-time basis. He is well acquainted with the union people in the town, 
well liked by the employees, and highly respected by the management people 
concerned. 

Trusting this report meets with your approval, . 

Respectfully submitted, Raymond BE. Holmes, October 7, 1953. 

REH: dm. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was McDermott? What was his position? 

Mr. Hotmes. Mr. McDermott was the group manager of the Boston 
stores, 

Mr. Kennepy. And it was generally felt around there by Lind—and 
Lind was the one working for the teamsters, and Zinga was a teamster 
official, is that right? 

Mr. Hotes. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That they felt that McDermott should be kept out 
of all operations because he was “too honest” ? 

Mr. Hotmes. That was Mr. Lind’s impression; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. There is one thing in here that is not clear, and 
that is the firing. What was the firing supposed to accomplish ? 
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Mr. Hotmes. Well, according to Lind this was supposed to demon- 
strate the strength of the teamsters, who he supposedly was organiz- 
ing for, as compared with the retail clerks. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it arranged that the teamsters would be able 
to get these employees their jobs back while the retail clerks could 
not, and therefore the people would feel that the teamsters were 
stronger than the retail clerks? 

Mr. Hotmes. That was the way Mr. Lind had it set up; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. So the operation, as I understand it, in Boston, was 
that there were three separate operations that were going simul- 
taneously. 

(1) The company was supporting the vote “no” committee ; 

(2) The company was supporting the unaffiliated council ; and 

(3) The company was supporting the teamsters, all three against 
the retail clerks. Is that right? 

Mr. Hotmes. Well, I would say on the basis of what Mr. Lind told 
me; yes. 

Mr. Krennepy. You were up there. You know also? 

Mr. Hotmes. Well, some of the things which you recount, I don’t 
know. I was not involved in and I have no direct knowledge of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. At least you know that the company, through Shef- 
ferman, was assisting the teamsters in their drive, and that they had 
made an arrangement as an example, in one case, to fire some employ- 
ees and give credit to the teamsters for getting him back? 

Mr. Hotmes. That is right, the way Mr. “Lind had it set up, ves. 

Mr. Kennepy. And we had the testimony this morning by Mr. 
DeGiacomo that they were helping the vote “no” committee, and 
we had the testimony before that they were helping the council. 

Mr. Hotmes. There was, actually, Mr. Kennedy, no teamster drive 
as such at the time that I was there. I believe some of this was a 
later date in 1954, which I was not involved with. 

Mr. Kennepy. You made some payments to Mr. Lind. yourself? 

Mr. Hotmes. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much money did you give Mr. Lind ? 

Mr. Hotmes. Approximately $ $450. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what purpose did you pay Mr. Lind? 

Mr. Hotmes. Well, he was entertaining, supposedly, 30 people, and 
had considerable out-of-pocket expenses which he felt he should be 
reimbursed for. 

Mr. Kennepy. At that time he was an organizer for the laundry 
workers union ¢ 

Mr. Hotes. Yes; he was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did it occur to you or to any of the other officials 
that were making these extra pi: 1yments, payments that were made to 
the heads of the council, which is supposed to be a labor union, and 
your payments to Mr. Lind—did it occur to any of you that this might 
be in violation of section 302 of the Criminal Act? 

Mr. Hotes. Insofar as my connection with Mr. Lind was con- 
cerned, no; it did not occur to me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you familiar with section 302 (a) ? 

Mr. Hormes. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy (reading) : 

It shall be unlawful for any employer to pay or deliver or agree to pay or 
deliver any money or anything of value to any representative of any of his em- 
ployees who are employed in an industry affecting commerce. 

Mr. Hotmes. Well, in view of that statement, sir, isn’t it true that 
the laundry workers were not representing Sears Roebuck & Co.? 

Mr. Kennepy. No, but as I understand it, Mr. Lind was working 
for the teamsters, according to your testimony, and according to this 
report—— 

Mr. Hotmes. Excuse me, sir, but [ think the way it was to appear 
was that he was working for the teamsters. He actu: ully—— 

Mr. Kennepy. As I “understand, you were making some arrange- 
ments with Mr. Lind. Mr. Lind had gotten his job as a laundry 
worker through Mr. Shefferman and then Mr. Shefferman had made 
arrangements through Mr. Lind to perform certain acts on behalf of 
the teamsters union, with the company. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hotmes. Well, from what he told me, and I can only repeat 


what is in the memo, is that it was to appear that he was working for 


the teamsters. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you give him the money for, again? 

Mr. Hotmes. Purely out-of-pocket expenses which he claimed to 
have incurred in connection with entertaining the people that were 
working with him or for him. 

Mr. Kennepy. And what were they trying to accomplish ? 

Mr. Houtmes. Well, as nearly as [ can figure it out, just confusion, 

Mr. Kennepy. They were trying to accomplish confusion ? 

Mr. Homes. As nearly as Ic an figure it out. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you explain that? 

Mr. Hotes. Well, from what Mr. Lind described to me in the 
course of my conversation with him, he merely was attempting to 
prove that the clerks could not accomplish the job that they were 
attempting to do, and his point was that he could confuse the issue 
by being in the act, supposedly acting for the teamsters. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this was all supported by the company ? 

Mr. Hotmes. If you mean supported—paid for—yes. 

The Cuarrman. You mean by the confusion, the purpose of it wa 
to keep any effective labor organization from being established in 
the plant. That is what it actually amounted to, ‘isn’t it? 

Mr. Hotmes. I think that would describe it ; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any questions ? 

All right, thank you very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Rohrdanz. 

The Cuarrman. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. I do. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL G. ROHRDANZ 


The CuarrMan. State your name, your place of residence, and your 


business or occupation. 
Mr. Ronrpanz. My name is Paul G. Rohrdanz. I live at 56 Potter 
Avenue, Orchard Park, N. Y. Iama retailer. 
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The Cuairman. What is your business or occupation ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. I ama retailer, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you own your own business? 

Mr. Rourpanz. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Working for whom ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Working for the Kleinhanz Co., sir. 

The CuHarrman. Do you waive counsel ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Go ahead. 

Mr. Kennepy. What company do you work for, Mr. Rohrdanz? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. The Kleinhanz Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where is that ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been with them ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Since May of 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to say about Mr. Rohrdanz, Mr. Chair- 
man, that from the beginning, from the first time that we interviewed 
Mr. Rohrdanz, he has been cooperative with the committee and very 
candid. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were with Sears, Roebuck prior to that time? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what period of time? How long? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. I was employed by Sears, Roebuck in March of 
1946 and I left them in May 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were in Boston for a period of time? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. I was in Boston from some time in February, I 
believe, of 1953, until I left Sears in 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. In February of 1953, did you understand that there 
was a drive by the retail clerks ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That there was a council, an employees council, at 
the store in Boston, that the council had voted to affiliate with the 
retail clerks? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And at approximately the same time that you ar- 
rived in Boston, some representatives from the Labor Relations Asso- 
ciates also came ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. I believe they preceded me, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just by a few days? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Some time before. I am not sure how long. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you arrived in February 1953 ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krnnepy. I believe they came February 9, 1953, so it was ap- 
proximately the same time. Did you receive any ‘instructions at that 
time as to what your relationship was to be with them, with Labor 
Relations Associates ? 

Mr. Rournanz. Yes, sir. I received instructions that I was to co- 
operate with the representatives of Labor Relations Associates who 
were in Boston, and also to report all of the requests that they made 
to me and all of the discussions that were carried on to my superior, 
Mr. McDermott, the Boston group manager, and also to Mr. Walter 
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Hook, who was the employee relations officer on the staff of the terri- 
torial vice president in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you talk up a little louder? It is rather 
difficult to hear. 

Mr. Rourpanz. I am sorry. 

Mr. Kennepy. Subsequently, did you meet with Mr. Guffy, of 
Labor Relations Associates ? 

Mr. Ronepanz. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where was that? The Hotel Braemore? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Hotel Braemore; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he tell you he was doing there at the time? 

Mr. Rourpanz. He told me he was working to build up the mem- 
bership of the Sears, Roebuck Employees Council unaffiliated. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did he have cards at that time that were to be 
passed out for the employees ¢ 

Mr. Ronepanz. I never saw any cards, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you learn anything about the cards ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. No, sir. I knew there were cards, but I never saw 
any cards. 

Mr. Kennepy. But Guffy, at least, told you that he was there to 
build up the council 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. And you were given the job of coordi- 
nating the activities of Mr. Guffy with the company management? 

Mr. Ronrvanz. Any request that Mr. Guffy might have, I was to 
fulfill, and report to the company what the requests were. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you turn over a list of the employees at Sears, 
Roebuck to Mr. Guffy ? 

Mr. Rowrvanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did he also want the home addresses of all of 
these people / 

Mr. Rornepanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that information made available to him ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you also meet up there with Herbert Melnick? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he was from Labor Relations Associates, also! 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did Mr. Herbert Melnick say he was doing up 
there / 

Mr. Ronrpanz. At the time I met Mr. Melnick, he was in the process 
of conducting a survey or review of the employees of the Boston 
Fenway store. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he up there to try to find out whether the em- 
ployees were for or against the union ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. It was described to me, sir, as to how they felt 
about the company. 

Mr. Kennepy. But was it done in the guise of trying to get sug- 
gestions from the employees as to what they thought of the 25th anni- 
versay of Sears, Roebuck ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He went around and said that was the reason that 
he was there when, in fact, he was trying to find out how they felt about 
the company ? 
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Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did he have cards that he made up on these em- 
ployees ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Three-by-five cards? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would he indicate on these cards how the people 
felt about the company ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kenney. How often did you meet with Mr. Guffy? Did you 
meet with him often ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. I would say in the neighborhood of about 12 times, 
sir, or perhaps a few more than that. 

Mr. Kennepy. At that time, did you discuss individuals in the 
store that were for or against the union ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir, although I couldn’t help him too much. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he make suggestions that certain employees who 
were in favor of the retail clerks be transferred from their jobs? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. He made requests on transfers of indi- 
viduals from one department to another, most of them in the Cam- 
bridge store. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did those transfers take place ? 

Mr. Ronurpanz. Perhaps some few of them did, sir. Many of them 
did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. But some of them did take place ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. I believe so,sir. Iam not sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was this based on their feeling for or against the 
union ¢ 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Well, sir, I don’t know how much consideration 
there was in that. It was explained to me that some of these men in 
the departments they were then in were not making as much money 
as they should and perhaps 

Mr. Kennepy. Let me go back. Didn’t he make suggestions on 
people that should be tr ansferred out of their departments because 
they were in favor of the union ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And some of those transfers did take place? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Some few of them did, sir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there also discussion as to what should be done 
with Mr. Roy Webber, who was one who was leading the fight for 
the retail clerks? 

Mr. Rourpanz. I don’t recall ever discussing that with Mr. Guffy, 
sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he tell you that Roy Webber was the main 
power behind the retail clerks 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir; that was told to me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there any action taken against Mr. Roy 
Webber ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Mr. Webber was released, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was this because of his activities in the union ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Partly, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And partly, also, because he was low man in sales? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. He had been for some time. 

Mr. Krennepy. Were better jobs given to those who supported the 
unaffiliated council, the places w here they could make more money? 

Mr. Rourpanz. There were some few transfers which, I believe, re- 
sulted in that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never met Mr. John Lind, I understand. 

Mr. Rourpanz. No,sir. I did meet Mr. Lind. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did meet Mr. Lind? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he discuss with you what he was doing up there 

Mr. Rourpanz. The first time I met Mr. Lind he talked with me 
about a pamphlet or a broadside for the Sears, Roebuck Employees 
Council. 

Mr. Kennepy. A pamphlet? 

Mr. Rourpanz. A broadside. A handout piece. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did he say what he was doing for the team- 
sters up there? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. He told me that he had a group of peo- 
ple inside the store who were actively engaged in w orking for the 
teamsters. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you to assist him in any way possible, also? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Those were the instruction I received; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you were assisting the unaffiliated council and 
also assisting the teamsters; is that right? é 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir; ‘but when I would get a request of a type, 
for example, from many of these people, I w vould report it back to 
my superiors, and not all of them came about. 

‘Mr. Kennepy. I understand that you were taking instructions, and 
that you would pass these requests on. 

Mr. Rourpanz. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you did on occasion assist both groups; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Ronerpanz. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Lind tell you whom he was working with in 
the Teamsters Union in Boston ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever meet Zenga ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he a business agent for the teamsters ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Zenga say that he was working for the 
council, or what did he tell you? 

Mr. Rourpanz. He implied that because he talked about the same 
broadside or handout piece that Mr. Lind did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you learn about Mr. John Lind? Were you told 
about what his history was? His background? 

Mr. Rourpanz. No, sir; only that he had been an organizer for the 
retail clerks and was now an organizer or an employee of the laundry 
workers. 

Mr. Kennepy. What? 

Mr. Rourpanz. He was now and—had been an organizer for the 
retail clerks and was now an employee or organized for the laundry 
workers. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand Mr. Shefferman had gotten his 
job for him? 

Mr. Rourpanz. No, sir; I was never told that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that around Mr. Lind was being 
built this small group that were going to be in favor of the teamsters? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Donoghue—was he one of those who were 
supposed to be working for the teamsters ? 

Mr. Rovrepanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. Was there a request made that he receive a better 
job than the place that he was in? 

Mr. Rowrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That he be transferred into a better job? 

Mr. Ronegpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And was that transfer made? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. He was transferred into a similar one 
and transferred into his original job later. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he transferred to a job where he could make 
more money 4 

Mr. Rourpanz. They were both similar departments. Perhaps the 
potential was greater in the second, but he himself, I believe, requested 
transfer back to the original department that he was in before the 
transfer took place. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had he requested the transfer originally ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. On the basis that he was not making enough money ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that transfer was made for that reason ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Well, a continual request over a period of time; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you talk to Mr. Shefferman during this period 
of time ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he make suggestions as to what kind of literature 
should be put out? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was said about the teamster organization? 
Did you hear anything about what they were going to do; what the 
purpose of bringing them into the store was? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Well, I got the impression, sir, that the teamster 
organization in the store—if they were successful, the teamster or- 
ganization, if they gathered strength, would sort of wither away. 
I don’t think there was a great deal of feeling on the part of anyone 
in the company that I was in contact with that it would ever amount 
to—— 

Mr. Kennepy. If the teamsters were successful, the organization 
wouldn’t remain active if they did achieve success ¢ 

Mr. Romrpanz. Yes, sir; but I don’t think there was ever any 
feeling of success on the part of that organization. 

The CuatrmMan. This was kind of a four-way street, was it not? 
You had the council, then you had the retail clerks, you had the 
teamsters, and then you had the no vote committee ¢ 

Mr. Rowrpanz. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. It was pretty easy to keep things confused when 
you had all of that material, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That was the whole purpose of it, to keep things 
in a state of confusion, so that no one could get a majority of the 
votes ¢ 

Mr. Rourpanz. No, sir. At least that explanation was never told 
to me. As I understood on this teamster organization, there was 
very little chance for their success, but I do think the idea was that 
if anything did come up 

The Cuarrman. Well, it would help. The more you had seeking 
to gain representation from the workers—the more different organi- 
zations—the more confusing it would be to them as to which one 
was the best to join, if any. Also, the less likely any one of them 
would be to get a majority of the vote. 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir; that would be true. 

Mr. Kennepy. During this period of time, were you informed of 
the scheme that had been worked up about the firing of certain 
individuals ? 

Mr. Rowrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us about that ? 

Mr. Ronwrpanz. Yes, sir. I was called into Mr. McDermott’s office 
and informed that a proposal 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you speak up a little louder ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t think this helps much, but just speak up. 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. I was called into Mr. McDermott’s office 
one morning, and he informed me that a proposal had been made to 
him by Mr. Caldwell that a person or several persons of the com- 
pany be released, that those persons to be released were in the ware- 
house area, which had previously been employees council and was 
now being actively organized by the retail clerks, that if these peo- 
ple were released, ‘they would seek out the teamsters people in Boston 
to be replaced, or to be reinstated, and that the retail clerks would 
thereby be ineffective, and the teamsters would gain stature from 
such a move. 

Mr. Kennepy. And was that plan put into operation ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. With one man, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was that man’s name? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Mr. Brody. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was fired with the understanding that he would 
be reinstated by the teamsters; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Ronrpanz. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that he was approached or the 
scheme went through and this man was approached by the teamsters? 

Mr. Rourpanz. I understand— 

Mr. Kennepy. You tell us what happened. 

Mr. Ronrpanz. I understand he was approached by the teamsters, 
but that he had little or no interest in the teamsters and that he filed 
an unfair-labor-practices charge against the company for the release. 
The unfair-labor-practices charge was investigated by a representative 
of the National Labor Relations Board and as soon as the investiga- 
tion began, it was apparent that there was no substance to the release 
and the man was reinstated with back pay, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. So that the scheme backfired, did it ? 

Mr. Rouerpanz. Yes, sir; it didn’t produce the result that was 
intended. 

Mr. Kennepy. Because Mr. Brody refused to go along with the 
teamsters ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. I gather that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. But the teamsters approached him and said they 
could get his job back and he said he did not want to have anything 
to do with them ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, and instead he filed the unfair-labor-practice 
charge against the company. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that plan tried again ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was the last of that plan ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. The only time, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you told that there were two individuals or 
several people who were working at the warehouse, Boston ware- 
house, of the Sears, Roebuck Co. who were down there being paid 
by the Sears, Roebuck Co. but w orking for the teamsters ¢ 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Y es, sir; I was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was their job down there ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. They were to work actively on behalf of the team- 
sters in the Alton warehouse, or the central service portion of the 
organization. 

Mr. Kennepy. But this—they were being paid by Sears, Roebuck 
to do this work ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. They were on the payroll, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were they doing any work other than the or- 
ganizing / 

Mr. Ronrpanz. It seems to me, in reflection, that they were as- 
signed as parts men, and the p: arts stoc kkeepers or stockkeepers. 

Mr. Ke NNEDY. They were doing other work than organizing for 
the teamsters ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir; they had a regular job, a regular assign- 
ment in the company. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would they be allowed to organize for the team- 
sters on company time? 

Mr. Rowrpanz. I don’t know exactly how extensive their activities 
were in the warehouse. The warehouse manager complained several 
times about their wandering around, but they held an actual assign- 
ment. I have no idea as to the amount of time spent. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know about the plan to further the pres- 
tige of the teamsters by wrecking Mr. Donoghue’s car? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us what you knew about that? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. I was informed of that on the morning, 
or the evening of which it occurred. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was to be done? 

Mr. Rourpanz. That the tires were to be slashed and the wind- 
shield broken, of Mr. Donoghue’s car, and the effect of it to be that 
it would blame the retail clerks for the action. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who told you that ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Mr. Robey. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Robey told you that? 

Mr. Ronrepanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was, in fact, done, was it ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir, and I tried to get in touch with Mr. Mil- 
ler, my superior on that, and I didn’t reach him until late that night, 
but it did appear—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that the man who testified here this morning—Mr, 
Robey ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. The one that took the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that Mr. Robey’s plan, do you know? 

Mr. Rourpanz. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He is the one that told you about it? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, did you also understand there was a detective 
that was brought up there to watch the activities of some of the 
employees ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. I found that out in the summer of 1954, 

Mr. Kennepy. That was a detective brought in from Chicago? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And was he told to follow and trace the activities 
of Mr. Roy Webber, for instance? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir, that is what I understood. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then also, the head of the council, he was told 
to watch or investigate him, one head of the clerks, I mean, the head 
of the retail clerks, Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. No, sir, I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know he was also interested in Mr. Linden? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. And these were people that were active for the 
union, is that right? 

Mr. "RouRDANz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. For the retail clerks? 

Mr. Rowrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know who made arrangements for him to 
be brought in there to do that work ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Kernnepy. Now, going back to Mr. Lind’s activities, was Mr. 
Lind given anything by you or did you give Mr. Lind any money? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make any arrangements for him to receive 
any merchandise? 

Mr. Rowmepanz. Yes, sir. I received a call from Mr. Hook one 
morning, from Philadelphia, that I should go out and ee up his 
kitchen and bedroom in his home at Dorchester, for the purpose of 
installing two air conditioners. I had been handling air conditioning 
for the Boston retail group of stores, and had been a serviceman, and 
I knew how to measure a room for air conditioning, and I measured 
it, and Mr. Hook told me to see that they were installed and that Mr. 
Shefferman was to be billed, which I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. The bill was sent to Mr. Shefferman 

Mr. Rowrpanz. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. KenNnepy. Now, did you make any purchases to the attorney 
for the vote “no” committee ¢ 

Mr. Rourpanz. No, sir; not to the vote “no” committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. For the council? 

Mr. Rourpanz. For the council; yes, sir. It was subsequent to the 
hearing held in July of 1953, when Mr. Jackson was either away 
or intended to be away or had to be away. 

Mr. Krennepy. That is Mr. Lewis Jackson ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. He said he would not be able to be in 
Boston, and there was a sum of money that should be given to Mr. 
Schumb. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was the attorney for the council ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this was the same council that was supposed 
to be a labor organization and which the Sears, Roebuck store had 
recognized as a labor organization ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Jackson told you to make arrangements to 
pay the attorney for the council ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Just for that 1 period of time, for that 1 job. 

Mr. Kennepy. For that one job? 

Mr. Rowrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much did you pay him? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. About $1,200, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know he received money, other money, from 
Mr. Jackson directly ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know he also received money from Mr. 
Guffy, from Labor Relations Associates? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know that the company was paying at the 
same time that the attorney for the council was being paid, that the 
company was also paying the attorney for the vote “no” committee? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not know that? 

Mr. Rourpanz. No, sir. Are you referring to Mr. DeGiacomo? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Ronrpanz. No, sir; I don’t know how those payments were 
made. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you hear anything about Mr. Shefferman and 
his relationship with any union official, or were you told about that? 

Mr. Rourpanz. No, sir; I was not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know anything, or were you told or did you 
learn anything, about Mr. Shefferman’s relationship with Mr. Dave 
Beck ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never had any conversation along those lines? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand he was very closely connected 
with Mr. Dave Beck? 

Mr. Rourpvanz. I understood there was a friendship there, but I 
had no conversations with him or any information on that score. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that, at the end of this cam- 
paign, after the election was held, there were efforts by the company 
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to dispersal of those individuals that had anything to do with this 
campaign for the council, or for the vote “no” committee, or for the 
teamsters, or any knowledge or information about this activity ¢ 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that a campaign to disperse those people out 
of the Sears, Roebuck Boston store 4 

Mr. Rourpanz. There were some people for whom the company 
attempted to help them find jobs elsewhere. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was one of them Angelo Giammasi ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You spoke to him about getting him a printing press? 

Mr. Ronerpanz. I understood that there was some conversation 
about buying him some printing equipment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. After this was over, did you also leave Sears, 
Roebuck ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they suggest that you go someplace else ? 

Mr. Rowrpanz. No, sir; they didn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were arrangements made for you to go to Phila- 
delphia ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. I was to be transferred to Philadelphia; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Immediately following this? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. No, sir; it was a year and a half later. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, were there also so-called rotating committees 
set up ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us what you know about the rotating 
committee? Was that Mr. Shefferman’s idea? 

Mr. Ronerpanz. I don’t know whose idea it was originally, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you go out to Chicago to study a rotating com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And how the rotating committees operated ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You went to Mr. Shefferman’s office ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. For 1 day; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. As you understood his purpose of establishing these 
rotating committees, it was to determine whether individuals were for 
or against the union ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You felt, however, that these rotating committees 
could be used for other purposes; is that right? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir; they were used for other purposes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Although he wanted them to be used to spot whether 
an individual was for or against the union, you felt that there were 
advantages in using the rotating committee for other purposes ? 

Mr. Rowrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And so they were used up there, but they were not 
used for the purpose that Mr. Shefferman wanted ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, did the council which was being supported by 
the company, did they ever have any real strength while you were up 
there? 
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Mr. Rourpanz. I don’t believe they had over 30 or 35 aaa sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. They never had more than 35 members ! 

Mr. Rourpanz. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Kennepy. And yet the company was supporting them, isn’t 
that correct ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And requesting to bargain with them ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. They requested the company to bargain with them. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the company had agreed to bargain with this 
council, which only had 35 members ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. KenNepy. Now, in "addition to getting Giammasi transferred, 
was there also an effort to transfer Mr. Gannon ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir, or find him work elsewhere. 

Mr. Kennepy. Gannon was one of those who had sponsored the 
unaffiliated council ¢ 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it explained to you that the reason of getting 
these people out was so they could not compromise the company ¢ 

Mr. Rourpanz. That was the general idea, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. To get them transferred so they could not do that? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. I have a few questions. I would like to ask 
the witness who instructed you to cooperate with the Labor Relations 
Associates ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Mr. Thomas McDermot and Mr. Walter Hook. 

Senator McNamara. They were your immediate superiors in Sears, 
Roebuck Co. ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. What was your relationship with Mr. Cald- 
well ? 

Mr. Ronrvanz. I met Mr. Caldwell perhaps three times, sir, in all 
of the time I was with Sears. 

Senator McNamara. You did not consider him one of your su- 
periors as far as employment with Sears was concerned ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara. This business of damaging the employee’s 
car, I understand that your testimony indicated that the company 
was a party to the damaging of the car. 

Mr. Rourpanz. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Whose idea was it to damage the car? 

Mr. Ronrvanz. I don’t know, sir. I was never told whose idea it 
was. 

Senator McNamara. You just knew about it but you did not know 
where it originated ? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. That is correct. 

Senator McNamara. You do know, that the company replaced the 
tires that were damaged for the employee and such things? 

Mr. Rourpanz. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You make a distinction between warehouse 
employees and inside help. Was the teamsters’ attempt to organize 
only in the warehouse section of the operation ? 
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Mr. Ronrpanz. No, sir; if you are referring to this, the question I 
think, sir, referred to what w as called the C oldspot, which is the retail 
warehouse for all of the stores in the Boston area. 

The teamsters were already the bargaining agent for all of the ware- 
house employees in that unit. The Sears, Roebue k employees council 
had been the bargaining agent for the service employees who were 
under the same roof and worked out at the same building. 

Senator McNamara. Then did the teamsters attempt to organize 
the employees of Sears, Roebuck extend beyond that into the ‘inside 
help ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. The sales force only insofar as Mr. Lind’s activities 
were concerned, so far as I know. 

Senator McNamara. Which was more or less of a phony thing, 
as you understood it? 

Mr. Ronrpanz. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You mentioned your present employer is a 
firm or department store in Buffalo, N. Y.; do you know whether or 
not they are clients of the Shefferman organization ? 

Mr. Rourpanz. No, sir; they are not. 

Senator McNamara, They are not? 

Mr. Rourpanz. No, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Rohrdanz, thank you very much. You have been a very frank 
witness and very candid and we appreciate that kind of cooperation. 
It is quite refreshing and very helpful to the committee when we can 
get people in here who just walk up and tell the truth as they know it. 
Thank you, sir. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. McDermott. 

The Cuatrman. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. McDermorr. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS A. McDERMOTT, ACCOMPANIED BY 
COUNSEL A. M. WOOD 


The Cuairman. State your name and your place of residence and 
your business or occupation. 

Mr. McDermorr. My name is Thomas A. McDermott, and I live 
at 420 Colony Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass., and I am group manager 
for the Sears, Roebuck & Co. stores in the metropolitan Boston area. 

The CuarrmMan. You have counsel with you—Mr. Wood. 

Let the record show Mr. Wood appears as counsel for the wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. McDermott, you have been with Sears, Roe- 
buck for how long? 

Mr. McDermorr, Twenty-nine years. 

Mr. Krennepy. And you had a position of authority in the Sears, 
Roebuck store in 1953 ? 

Mr. McDernorrt. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was your position and what did you hold 
then ? 
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Mr. McDermorr. I was the group manager and still am, of the 
seven stores in the metropolitan area in Boston. i 

Mr. Kennepy. You held that position during the period of time 
that we have been discussing in these hearings ¢ 

Mr. McDermorr. That is right. c 

Mr. Kennepy. You are familiar with what occurred in connection 
with the drive by the retail clerks and the action that was taken by 
the company and Labor Relations Associates against the retail 
clerks ? 

Mr. McDermort. I am. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, could you tell me generally what your posi- 
tion was regarding the Labor Relations Associates coming into Bos- 
ton and starting their activities and whether you supported or whether 
you were against what they were doing up there. 

" Mr. McDermorr. Well, I was instructed that LRA was to come in. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who instructed you? 

Mr. McDermorr. Mr. Walter Hook, who I presume got his instruc- 
tions from Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was Mr. Walter Hook’s position ? 

Mr. McDermorr. He was the territorial employee relations man. 
He told me that LRA was to come in and take over in this situation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you work closely with Mr. Guffy when he ar- 
rived up there? 

Mr. McDermorrt. No; I did not work closely with Mr. Guffy. Ido 
not think that I talked to Mr. Guffy more than twice personally. 

Mr. Kennepy. You made arrangements, or the store made arrange- 
ments for Mr. Rohrdanz to work with Mr. Guffy. 

Mr. McDermort. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know what Mr. Guffy was doing up there? 

Mr. McDermorr. I knew he was talking to our people and inter- 
viewing them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know he was making any of these payments 
of money ? 

Mr. McDermonrtr. Not at that time: no, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you learn about it later? 

Mr. McDermorr. I learned subsequently that something like that 
was going on; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever protest Mr. Guffy’s activities up there ? 

Mr. McDermorr. I certainly did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Whom did you protest to? 

Mr. McDermorr. To Mr. Miller, who took over when Mr. Hook 
resigned from the company. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you not approve of what Mr. Guffy was 
doing ¢ 

Mr. McDermorr. Because, No. 1, I didn’t know what he was telling 
our people, and No. 2, I didn’t care for the man personally, and I just 
didn’t like him. I didn’t think he was the type of individual who 
should be representing Sears, Roebuck & Co. I called Mr. Miller 
and [told him I thought he should be taken out. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you know Mr. Guffy wasn’t his real name? 

Mr. McDermorr. Yes, I did, later on. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t know at that time? 

Mr. McDermorr. Well, I knew at some time. While he was there 
I found that out. 
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Mr. Kennepy. The charge of unfair labor practices was brought 
against Sears, Roebuck in 1953; is that right ? 

Mr. McDermorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Guffy’s name figured very prominently in 
those hearings? 

Mr. McDermorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why weren’t arrangements made to make Mr. Guffy 
available to the National Labor Relations Board when they were look- 
ing for him? 

Mr. McDermorr. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that a company decision or your decision ? 

Mr. McDermorr. It wasn’t my decision. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it ever discussed with you? 

Mr. McDermott. No; it was not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know Mr. Guffy was in Boston at the time 
the hearing was going on? 

Mr. McDermort. I beileve I heard that subsequently, but I am not 
sure. Thisis4 years ago. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that he had another name at that time? Mr. 
Fred Warren ? 

Mr. McDermorrt. I believe that was reported to me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you have no explanation as to why the com- 
pany didn’t make him available to the National Labor Relations 
Board ? 

Mr. McDermorr. No; I donot. 

Mr. Kennepy. He had some successors up there, Mr. Louis Jackson, 
Mr. Melnick, and others, and Mr. Robey ? 

Mr. McDermorr. Mr. Melnick did not succeed him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Jackson and Robey succeeded him ? 

Mr. McDermorr. Jackson succeeded him and some time later Robey 
came in. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know what Mr. Jackson was doing up there / 

Mr. McDermorrt. I know he was talking to our people. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you know that he was supporting the unaffili- 
ated council, supporting the vote “no” committee and supporting the 
teamsters all at once ? 

Mr. McDermorr. I don’t know that Jackson ever supported the 
teamsters. I know that he supported the unaffiliated council. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the vote “no” committee at the same time / 

Mr. McDermorrt. I guess maybe so, later on. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that all company policy that he should be domg 
these things ? 

Mr. McDermorrt. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Kennepy. What arrangements were made to support the team- 
sters? If he didn’t do that, there was cert: uinly somebody in the com- 
pany or somebody from Labor Relations Associates that were support- 
ing the teamsters’ drive. 

Mr. McDerrmorr. Mr. Kennedy, I don’t think there was ever any 
teamster drive in the store. I was a little surprised at the testimony 
today. I never met this man Lind. I wouldn’t know him if I saw 
him. But the information that was given to me was that Lind was 
there to discredit the clerks, not to carry on a drive for the teamsters. 

Mr. Krennepy. Well, according to the information—and it wasn’t 
just the witness today, but the information we have had before—there 
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was a drive on the part of the teamsters. For instance, there was this 
scheme of having employees fired. 

Did you know about that? And giving the credit to the teamsters 
for getting them back ¢ 

Mr. McDermorr. Yes; I knew about it, and I thought it was the 
most deplorable and disgraceful thing that I ever heard of, and I 
opposed it as vigorously as I could. 

Mr. Kennepy. Certainly that was an effort to give credit to the 
teamsters, was it not ? 

Mr. McDermorr. In the warehouse. Not in the retail store. 

Mr. Kennepy. But there was an effort to give credit to the team- 
sters in the warehouse ? 

Mr. McDermorr. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that in opposition to the retail clerks? 

Mr. McDermorr. That was in opposition to the retail clerks. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. Then you must have been aware that 
the company, then, Sears, Roebuck, was supporting these three ef- 
forts, by the teamsters, by the unafliliated council, and by the vote 
“no” committee, all at the same time. Were you in favor or against 
that ? 

Mr. McDermorr. It may—no; I can’t agree with you. The vote 
“no” committee didn’t spring up until the early part of 1955. I mean, 
this whole thing went on for a year and a half or 2 years. All 
through 1954, Jackson was supporting the council. But there was 
never any mention of a vote “no” committee. I frankly had no knowl- 
edge of any effort by the teamsters to do any organizing in the store. 

Mr. Kennepy. The vote “no” committee was in operation when ¢ 

Mr. McDermorr. I believe in 1955, prior to the election. 

Mr. Kennepy. Early 1955? 

Mr. McDermorr. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the support of the council took place during 
1955, did it not?) Mr. Jackson was supporting—— 

Mr. McDerrmorrt. Jackson, I guess, was still supporting the council. 

Mr. Kennepy. There is no question. He didn’t withdraw support 
of the council until 3 days before the election. 

Mr. McDermorr. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Certainly the company was supporting the vote “no” 
committee and the council, Let’s keep it at that. Were you for or 
against that ? 

Mr. McDermorr. I was against any support of the council. I was 
in favor of only one thing, a “no union” vote. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the company’s position on the question of 
backing both the vote “no” committee—let me ask you this: You 
knew that the Labor Relations Associates was backing both the vote 
“no” committee and the council. Did you protest that, doing both of 
those ? 

Mr. McDermorr. I don’t believe I protested it as such. It was given 
to me as the strategy that LRA had decided to use in the case, to keep 
the council alive up to the very end and then try to persuade the 
people in the council to vote “no.” 

Mr. Kennepy. For what reason was the idea on the teamsters 
brought into this? 

Mr. McDermnorr. I don’t know. I really don’t. I am a little con- 
fused by this testimony that the teamsters were in the store at all. 
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Mr. Kennepy. They did organize the warehouse, did they not? 

Mr. McDermorr. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And there was this effort on two occasions, No. 1, 
wrecking the car, wrecking the automobile of Donoghue—did you 
say you knew about that? 

Mr. McDermorr. That was reported to me afterwards, and I 
thought it was a disgraceful thing. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then the firing of Mr. Brodey, the firing of 
Brodey so that the teamsters would get the credit for it. 

Mr. McDermorr. In the warehouse. 

Mr. Kennepy. So there was this effort to get the teamsters some 
credit or bring them into the warehouse, was there not? 

Mr. McDermorr. Yes. They were already—may I explain the 
situation in the warehouse ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Go ahead. 

Mr. McDermorr. In our Austin warehouse we have two complete 
operations. We have the warehousing activities, and we also have our 
central service unit, where we service mechanical merchandise. The 
men that were in the mechanical service department were members of 
the old original employees council, and went over. Their sympathies 
were with the clerks. The balance of the people in the warehouse 
were represented by the teamsters and had been for many, many years. 
It was a rather untenable situation. They had what they called the 
38th parallel. One group wouldn’t let the other walk over the line. 
It was a very untenable situation. The teamsters were interested in 
getting the central service employees, inasmuch as they were under 
the same roof with them. 

I don’t think they ever had any intention or any interest in getting 
any of the retail store employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did the company make efforts to help the 
teamsters ? 

Mr. McDermorr. We were acting under instructions from LRA. 

Mr. Kennepy. Namely who? Who instructed you to help and 
assist the teamsters ? 

Mr. McDermort. I believe that in that particular instance the 
instructions came from Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was his position ? 

Mr. McDermorr. He was the territorial personnel relations 
manager. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of Sears, Roebuck Co. ? 

Mr. McDermorr. That is right; resident in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you raise any questions about that ? 

Mr. McDermort. I certainly did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What response did you get? 

Mr. McDermorr. Mr. Miller said that those were the instructions 
and that we were told to cooperate. 

Mr. Kennepy. Generally your position is that these things went on, 
that you were aware of what was going on, either before or immediately 
after the acts took place, and that you protested but that those pro- 
tests were not considered ; is that right ? 

Mr. McDermorr. I protested as much as I could, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were against the activities that were taking 
place up in Boston in connection with the drive ? 
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Mr. McDermort. I most certainly was. I didn’t feel that our 
employees needed a union, and | didn’t feel that the majority of 
them were interested in it. We have a fine group of employees in 
our Boston operation. I didn’t feel that they needed any labor 
org: unization to come in and re present them. 

We were paying higher rates of pay than were being paid by any 
of our competitors in the community. We hada better benefit pro- 
gram than any of our competitors. The retail clerks were already 
representing the downtown stores and still had not been able to get 
for the employees in the downtown stores the wages or the benefits 
that our people were already enjoying. 

Mr. Kennepy. The Sears, Roebuck store spent $73,000 to prove 
this. That is how much money they gave to Labor Relations 
Associates. 

Mr. McDermorr. I am well aware of that. I was charged for 
one half of it right to my operation, and I screamed about it every 
time I got an audit transfer memorandum. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t the higher officials of Sears, Roebuck, 
if all of these terrible things were going on, and they were going 
on over a period of 2 years, costing Sears, Roebuck a large amount 
of money, why didn’t some higher official of Sears, Roebuck take 
some action in the matter ? 

Mr. McDermorr. I can’t answer that, Mr. Kennedy. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Particularly, I would think that after the hearing 
in 1953 before the National Labor Relations Board, or the examiner 
up there, and he brought out some of these facts, I would think instead 
of continuing and compounding what you had been doing before, 
Sears, Roebuck would have taken some action to make sure that it 
didn’t got on, instead of doing all of these other things in 1954 and 
1955. 

Do you have any explanation for that? 

Mr. McDermorr. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, I can’t argue with that. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. As I understand this position, while he occupies a 
high position locally, he simply carries out orders from the territorial 
director. 

Mr. McDermorr. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. And that is Mr. Miller. Who is the other one? 
Mr. Hook? 

Mr. McDermorr. Mr. Hook prior to that. 

The CuatrmMan. You weren’t happy about it. You did protest? 

Mr. McDermorr. I did. 

The Cuamman. But it wasn’t within your authority to stop it? 

Mr. McDermorr. No, sir; it wasn’t. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness 
a question. 

You did have to approve, in a measure, when you agreed to pay 
half of the bills, or have them charged to your ace ount, didn’ t you? 

Mr. McDermorr. Those bills, those charges were made to us, Sena- 
tor, on what we call an audit transfer memorandum at the end of 
the month. In other words, I never saw the bills. I never saw any 
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detailed analysis of them. They were sent in to Philadelphia. But 
I did get a charge for one-half of the amount. The balance was 
retained in Philadelphia. 

Senator McNamara. So every month you approved half of the 
bill. 

Mr. McDermorr. I protested as loudly as I could, because I 
couldn’t see how LRA was spending that kind of money in Boston. 

Senator McNamara. There was no need for spending it as far as 
your operation was concerned ¢ 

Mr. McDermorrt. No, sir; I couldn’t see it. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Is there anything further ¢ 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. McDermorr. Could I make a statement before I leave? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDernorr. Of the 29 years that I have been with Sears, I 
spent 10 of them in the Boston area, 4 years back in the early 1940's 
as the merchandise manager of those stores, and the last 6 years as 
the group manager. I think I know those people pretty well. They 
are a fine group of people. They are, I would say, above the average 
intelligence in the average store organization. 

The Cuamman. If you are talking about people from Boston, I 
think chief counsel will agree with you. 

Mr. McDermorr. I don’t think’ the “y were ever taken in by any of 
these shenanigans of Shefferman and the LRA people. I think that 
when we went to them 10 days before that election and I talked to 
them personally in open meetings, and Mr. Romizer, who is still the 
manager of the store and who was then, talked to them openly in 
meetings, Mr. Duffield, our administrative vice president, came down 
and talked to them. 

I think it was the result of just laying the cards on the table, telling 
them what they had, that swayed them, finally, to vote “no union.” 
I think they realized that they could depend on the administration 
of the company’s personnel principles and policies to be fairly and 
squarely done by Mr. Romizer. We have today what I consider to 
be a fine Sears type organization. 

The only solace I had in this whole mess over those 2 years was 
that I knew that ultimately those people couldn’t get hurt, no matter 
which way they voted, because Sears wasn’t going to take the basic 
benefits that were theirs away from, nor were ‘they ever going to pay 
them any less money than they were getting at that time. I felt very 
strongly that the people were going to be protected through this whole 
thing. 

The Cuarman. So you felt, actually, the LRA or the Shefferman 
organization performed no useful or beneficial service for either the 
company or the employee ? 

Mr. McDermorr. I most certainly do. 

The Cuatrman. It was detrimental both ways? 

Mr. McDermorr. That is the way I feel about it. 

The Cuarrman. That is your view / 

Mr. McDermorr. That is my view. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Thank you very much. 

Call your next witness. 
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Mr. Kennepy. The next witness is Mr. Saville. 

The CuarrMan. Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate select committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Savitie. I ‘do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES C. SAVILLE, ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, 
A. M. WOOD 


The CHARMAN. State your name, your place of residence, and busi- 
ness or occupation. 

Mr. Savitte. My name is Charles C. Saville. I live at 5750 North 
Pennsylvania, Indianapolis, Ind. I am the group manager of the 
three Indianapolis stores. 

The CuatrrmMan. Do you have Mr. Woods as your counsel ? 

Mr. Savitie. I have, sir. 

The Cuamman. The record will so show. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been with Sears Roebuck ? 

Mr. Savitie. I am working on my 23d year 

Mr. Kennepy. When did you go to Indianapolis? 

Mr. Savitie. In August of 1953. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there an attempt, shortly after you got down 
there, to organize by the retail clerks ? 

Mr. Savintuie. Yes; there was. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did that start? 

Mr. Savitue. It had started oes I had arrived, and it seemed that 
it picked up pace shortly after I did come to Indianapolis. It be- 
came very furious and ver y fast shortly after I arrived. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that in 1955? 

Mr. Savitie. No; that is 1953 and 1954. 

(At this point Senator McClellan left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there another drive in 1955? 

Mr. Savitie. No; the retail clerks’ drive was the time following 
August of 1953. The election was in April of 1954. 

Mr. Krnnepy. Are you sure about that? Are you sure it is not 
April 1955? 

Mr. Savitie. That is right. I am sorry, sir. That is right. It 
is 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. So the drive started in 1954? 

Mr. Savitte. That is right, 1954. 

Mr. Kennepy. And ended in April of 1955? 

Mr. Savitie. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. While you were there, were the Labor Relations As- 
sociates sent in to the operation in Indianapolis ? 

Mr. Savitie. About 6 weeks prior to the election, on April 29, 1955, 
they were sent to the store. 

Mr. Kennepy. April 29, 1955, is the date of the election; is that 
right? 

Mr. Savitie. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. So they came down in March of 1955? 

Mr. Savitie. The first part of March. 

Mr. Kennepy. And what was the purpose of their coming to In- 
dianapolis? 
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Mr. Savitte. I believe they were sent there to feel the pulse of the 
employees’ situation. I had so advised that I felt the group in the 
group in the store were not in favor of the detail clerks coming in, and 
I believe they were sent to make a check to see if that feeling was right, 

Mr. Kennepy. Were they to assist the work against the union drive 
at the store? They formed a vote “no” committee, did they not? 

Mr. Savitte. Just prior to the election, just a few days ahead of 
the election, the vote “no” committee was formed. Actually, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, I think I told you previously I took exception to ‘their being 
there. When I heard they were coming, I thought that they might 
hurt, from an outside interference standpoint. I personally would 
rather have not had them there. 

Mr. KENNEDY. For what reason did you take exception to them ? 

Mr. Savitte. Previously at a board meeting of the retail mer- 
chants—I might mention that Mr. Shefferman was on retainer for the 
retail merchants—I personally formed an opinion in my own mind 
that I didn’t particularly care for the approach that he used in that 
meeting. Should his men be the same way, I felt it might hurt me. 

Mr. Kennevy. What had he said at the luncheon ? 

Mr. Savitz. It was more or less a résumé of what had been happen- 
ing around the different sections of the country, and to more or less 
tell us that we certainly should be careful and that these things could 
happen to us. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were these things that could happen? That 
you could be organized ? 

Mr. Saviitz. Could be or ganized, and some of the 

Mr. Kennepy. Unless you took care. There were successes by 
unions around the country, and unless you took great care, you too, 
could be organized ? 

Mr. Savitte. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the way he put it, you felt you didn’t like his 
approach ¢ 

Mr. Savitix. That is right, and I would also like to add this, that 
as the two Shefferman representatives came into our store, they were 
explicitly told the boundaries by which they should work in the store. 

(At this point Senator McClellan returned to the hear Ing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. In addition to setting up the vote “no” committee 
which I understand was set up just a few di ays prior to the election, 
they also distributed literature; is that right ? 

Mr. Save. Well, I think probably I was told that the desire was 
to put out the two vote “no” leaflets. I would imagine that the com- 
mittee was put together for that purpose, Mr. Kennedy. 

Actually, the amount of effort that was involved in the committee 
had little or no bearing on the results of the election. I feel certain of 
that. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was quite expensive to Sears, Roebuck, neverthe- 
less, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Savitie. Well, yes, it was. The amount of money expended I, 
too, questioned, as Mr. McDermott did. I did not know what it was 
until your field representative showed me the résumé of it. As far as 
the $326 that is involved in the one expenditure that is on there, I do 
not know what it was, as I told you previously. I believe it was com- 
mittee expenses, or so listed. 
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Mr. Kennepy. $330.08, committee expenses. 

Mr. Savitie. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t know what it is? 

Mr. Savitix. No. Coffee and doughnuts is the only money I know 
that they spent in the store, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In those days, that would buy a lot of coffee, too. 

Mr. Savite. That is what I know. 

The CuarrMan. I present you with a photostatic copy of the bill 
that was submitted. See if you recognize it. 

(The document was handed to the: witness. ) 

Mr. Savitue. I had not seen this bill previously. I have had no part 
of paying it. Ihad no part in making the arrangements on it. 

The CuatrmMan. So you cannot comment on the bill ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Savitie. No, I cannot, sir. I did not have any part of it. 

The CHarMan. Thank you. 

The bill presented to the witness, which he is unable to identify, may 
be made exhibit No. 25 for reference. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 25” for refer- 
ence and may be found in the files of the select committee.) 

Mr. Kennepy. It says “fees for services rendered during the month 
of April 1955, 39 days, $75 a day, $2,925.” Then “Other expenses,” 
including telephone, transportation, committee expenses, and resi- 
dence, of $1,388.96, making a total of $4,313.96. That was all in con- 
nection with this drive by the retail cler ks, was it not ? 

Mr. Savitz. Yes, I would imagine so. That is the timing. They 
were there about 6 w eeks, the 2 men. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you say actually they accomplished nothing or 
did nothing ? 

Mr. Savitie. Mr. Kennedy, I would truthfully say that even though 
they conducted themselves well in the store, I do not think that their 
being there had any part in the results of the election. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think you will agree that is quite a large sum of 
money to be paid for doing nothing, really. 

Mr. Savinie. Yes, it is. It might be of interest, Mr. Kennedy, that 
the clerks probably spent many many times that amount. It would be 
interesting if this committee could get that same actual dollar figure 
that they spent. They really worked us over. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have been looking into some labor unions. 

Mr. SAvitie. We wore out several crews, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That isall. 

Mr. Savitie. Might I add, too, as Mr. McDermott did, if you will 
permit me to do so, that I have the same type of people at Indian: apolis 
that he has in his store there. I wouldn’t hoodwink my people into 
the sort of thing that a few people wanted to do in this election. 
They are a different type of people. 

The Crarman. I don’t believe there is anyone on the committee 
from Indianapolis, but I will thank you on behalf of the people of 
Indianapolis. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. W. W. Tudor. 
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TESTIMONY OF WALLACE TUDOR, ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, 
A. M. WOOD—Resumed 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Tudor, you have been previously sworn. 

Mr. Tupor. May I thank Mr. Saville? I am from Indianapolis. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

You have been previously sworn ? 

Mr. Tupor. Yes; I have. 

The Cuatrman. Let the record show that Mr. Wood appears as his 
counsel. 

The committee will take a 5-minute recess at this point. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

(Committee members present at time of recess: Senators McClellan, 
Goldwater, and McNamara.) 

(Members of the select committee present at the convening of the 
session were Senators McClellan, McNamara, and Goldwater.) 

The Cuarrman. Let us have order, please. We will proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I might just say that Mr. John 
Lind’s name has come into this hearing a number of times and he has 
been interviewed by our investigator and he was subpenaed to testify 
before the committee. He is ill and he is now ina hospital and unable 
to come to testify. That is why he has not been heard. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Let the record show that because of ill- 
ness he is not here. 

Mr. Kennepy. He refused to give an affidavit. 

The Cuarrman. He can be called later if needed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Tudor, I just had one question on your statement 
here in the appendix. I was wondering about the Sears retail average 
hourly earnings of $1.93 an hour. That figure is correct, is it ? 

Mr. Tupor. That figure is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. How is that made up ? 

Mr. Tupor. Last December we made a national survey, and the rates 
of pay being paid to our employees throughout the entire country was 
placed on IBM cards. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that including bonuses? 

Mr. Tupor. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is just the hourly rate? 

Mr. Tupor. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. For your clerks? 

Mr. Tupor. That is right. That is all people in retail and not just 
the clerks. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is all employees? 

Mr. Tupor. All hourly rated employees in retail stores, all hourly 
rated people in our retail stores. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would that be management people ? 

Mr. Tupor. No; because they are not hourly rated. It would be 
sales people and it would be people working in nonselling activities, 
and it would be individuals working in the warehouses and so forth. 
But no one that is on a regular flat-salary basis, it would be just 
hourly rated people. 

Mr. Kennepy. And was the same criteria used for the national 
retail and the national manufacturers? 

Mr. Tupor. It is my understanding that it was, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Krennepy. Could we get a copy of that report ? 

Mr. Tupor. From us, you mean ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes; the report that was made as a basis for this. 

Mr. Tupor. We would be glad to give it to you. 

The CuatrmMan. That can be supplied then, as I understand it ? 

Mr. Tupor. Yes; and now I think we should be more specific as to 
what you would like to have. You would like a copy of the informa- 
tion that we gave to the Bureau of Labor Statistics on our rates of 
pay in our retail stores ? 

Mr. Kennepy. No; I want the study that you said you made to 
arrive at these figures. 

Mr. Tupor. We ell, the study, it would take a truck to bring it in, 
but the summary you have here. We could give you a copy of the 
report that we sent to the National Bureau of Statistics. 

Mr. Kennepy. You must have some report that was made up from 
that study, isn’t that right? You have some kind of report. 

Mr. Tupor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could I have a copy of that ? 

Mr. Tupor. Certainly, we will forward it to you. 

The Cuamman. The witness agrees to supply the report, then ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Shefferman has been used by Sears, Roebuck 
stores for how long? 

Mr. Tupor. He was employed in 1935 and he was on our payroll to 
1948, at which time he was retired and then placed on a retainer basis. 

However, he has not been used by our company since April 30, 1956, 
the day I replaced Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Kennepy. You p: nid him since that time. 

Mr. Tupor. We have paid him and we continued his retainer, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. There wasn’t any contract on his retainer, was there? 

Mr. Tupor. We looked at the relationship with Mr. Shefferman on 
an annual basis, but there was no contract; no. 

Mr. Kennepy. You continued to pay him month by month? 

Mr. Tupor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Up until 1957, did you not? 

Mr. Tupor. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Labor Relations Associates was established 
by Mr. Shefferman back in 1939 and 1940. 

Mr. Tupor. My understanding is 1939. 

Mr. Krennepy. Sears, Roebuck gave the first retainer to Labor Re- 
lations Associates ? 

Mr. Tupor. One of the gentlemen testified earlier this week or pos- 
sibly last. week, testified that the company advanced $10,000 and that 
I was not aware of until I heard the testimony. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to his testimony, as I understand it, that 
was for the purpose of, initially at least, although Mr. Shefferman was 
welcome to get other clients, it was to assist your outlets and the sup- 
pliers of Sears in any of their labor problems, is that right? 

Mr. Tupor. That is not my understanding, Mr. Kennedy. You 
know from the records that Labor Relations Associates have been re- 
tained and used by some of our suppliers, but I do not have the un- 
derstanding that that was the purpose of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you here for the testimony of Mr. Curry ? 

Mr. Tupor. Yes, I was. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you get that impression from him, that that was 
the original reason? 

Mr. Tupor. I got the impression that was the reason, from his tes- 
timony but I do not have knowledge of that myself. 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately how many of Mr. Shefferman’s 
clients are suppliers of Sears, Roebuck, do you know ? 

Mr. Tupor. I know only because of having seen the record of Mr. 
Shefferman’s clients, and I think that we were asked to go through that 
and if I remember correctly, it was 22,am I correct? May I check on 
that ? 

It was approximately 22; that figure sticks in my mind. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is not including your branch stores? 

Mr. Tupor. No, it is not including our branch stores. 

Mr. Kennepy. There are 8 branch stores that retained him. 

Mr. Tupor. I don’t recall that there are 8. But it was less than 10 
and that I willsay. The figure of 5 sticks in my mind, but I am not 
certain on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have payments here to 16 different branch stores, 
but 

Mr. Tupor. If I may, these payments were to associations. If you 
are referring to Houston, and Detroit, and Buffalo, and St. Louis, 
and Indianapolis, Oklahoma City—those payments were to an asso- 
ciation or retailer associations that we belonged to, that retained Mr. 
Shefferman’s services. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, according to this summary that you furnished 
to the committee, there are 30 altogether that either are just suppliers 
or subsidiaries or Sears stores. 

Mr. Tupor. That is not far off. 

The CuarrMan. You said 22. 

Mr. Tupor. That sticks in my mind. 

The Cyarrman. And the other 8 would make the 30, if that is 
correct. You said it was less than 10. I guess that is about right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, was the type of service that Mr. Shefferman 
was offering during this period of time, was that to prevent union- 
ization / 

Mr. Tupor. No, it was not to prevent unionization. Mr. Sheffer- 
man’s services when he was on our payroll from 1935 to 1948 was to 
actually handle organizing drives and negotiations. Since that time 
he was on a retainer with the company and was active more or less up 
until I took office. 

His purpose at that time, as I understand it, was not to prevent 
unionization, but to handle in a few instances, actual organizing 
drives and in the early part of his retirement and retainer, it was to 
actually negotiate I think in three different instances. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Tudor, to handle an organizing drive—was 
that to handle it to make it successful or to prev ent its success? 

Mr. Tupor. Mr. Chairman, I would be less than honest if I were to 
say to you that we would prefer to operate our business without a 
union. However, whatever Shefferman was to do we wanted it done 
correctly. 

The Cuarrman. I do not question that and I am not necessarily 
disagreeing with you, but the point I am making is that you said 
he was not hired to prevent unionization. You said he was hired to 
work in organizational drives. 
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Well, either an organizational drive is to get a plant unionized, as 
I understand it, and 1f he is working in organizational drives, I would 
assume that he was working either on one side or the other, to try 
to make the drive successful or to try to prevent it from being suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Tupor. Certainly he was working on management’s side, or at 
least I would hope to believe that he was. Then it was to prevent 
unionization, if that is the answer to the question. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Krennepy. Almost 100 percent of his time was devoted to deal- 
ing with labor unions or in connection with labor unions, was it not? 

Mr. 'Tupor. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. No, you said, I believe the last time you testified, 
that some 7 percent of your employees are organized. 

Mr. Tupor. I have louked up the figure since I testified, and our 
best figure is 8 percent against the n: tional aver age of 7.8 percent. 

Mr. Kennepy. What percentage of that 8 percent are teamsters ¢ 

Mr. Tupor. May I talk to counsel here just a moment ¢ 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Tupor. As I testified the other day, Mr. Kennedy, I don’t have 
the exact figures. I can give you this information. Out of the 200 
agreements that we currently have, and that is an approximate figure, 
85 of those are teamsters. 

The Cuarrman. What is the figure ? 

Mr. Tupor. 85 out of the 200 agreements that we currently have are 
teamsters. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many employees of the 160,000 you have—— 

Mr. Tupor. 205,000 employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many employees are organized out of the 205,- 
000 ¢ 

Mr. Tupvor. Approximately 14,000. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many of those are teamsters ? 

Mr. Tupor. I have been told here by my associates, a little over 
50 percent. 

Mr. Kennepy. About 7,000 ? 

Mr. Tupor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, was Mr. Shefferman brought in to conduct or 
handle any of the negotiations for Sears, Roebue k with labor unions? 

Mr. Tupvor. Now, prior to 1948, it is my understanding that he 
handled all of the negotiations. Since that time he has handled very, 
very few. Since 1953, and may I correct. this again, he has handled 
none since 1953. 

There have been no negotiations. 

(Committee members present at this point: Senators McClellan, 
McNamara, and Goldwater. ) 

The Cruatrman. When you said handled none, you mean he carried 
on negotiations with labor organizations for you ¢ 

Mr. Tuvor. That is correct. Nor none of his associates; Shefferman 
or his associates. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he brought into the picture when there was a 
drive by a labor union to attempt to organize ‘ 

Mr. Tupor. He was brought in occasionally. I believe I had that 
in my opening sti itement. Since 1953, he has been brought in on how 
many sit uations ¢ 
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Just a moment, please, if I may converse with counsel. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Tupor. Of the 187 drives that we have had since 1953, LRA 
worked in 11 of the 187. Those were Boston, Pittsburgh, Trenton, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Wilmington, Saginaw, Indianapolis, New York, 
Port Arthur, C asper, and Oklahoma C ity. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was brought in on those 11? 

Mr. Tupor. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you aware, and was the company aware dur- 
ing this period of time, of his close relationship with Mr. Dave Beck 
and other teamster officials ? 

Mr. Tupor. Yes, I think the company was very aware that he had 
close relationships with Mr. Beck. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was the company prepared to pay the bills or ex- 
penses of any of the entertainment or relationship that might cost 
money with these union officials ? 

Mr. Tuvor. The company did pay for telephone calls and for enter- 
tainment for Mr. Sherman to entertain some of the union officials. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to give you some instances of some of 
those and get an explanation. 

Mr. Chairman, could Mr. Salinger read off some of these things that 
we have found in our investigation ? 

The CuarrmMan. Read them off as a point of information for the 
witness and then interrogate the witness about them. 

Mr. Sauineer. This is information taken from the daily reports of 
Shefferman. As an example, February 2, 1956, shows Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Miami, Fla., entertainment of Beck and Tobin at dinner, 
Maxim’s, $23.75. 

February 3, 1956, Sears, Roebuck & Co., deep-sea fishing, boat $65 
food, $18, tip $10; total of $93. 

February 4, guest expense, Tobin and Wall, party at races, $19. 
February 5, 1956, Sears, Roebuck & Co., guest expense, Tobin and 
party, $14.25. 

This is in 1953. 

Charged to Sears, Roebuck & Co., parent, attending Central States 
meeting, entertainment, union officials, dinner Phil Smith, Dave Beck, 
F. Tobin, Ritter, Mohn, $63.25. 

The next day, lunch, Lehaney, Yarmola, $18.35. 

The next day, Wampold, Kaplan, Lee Haney, et cetera, Carona’s, 
$47. 

Dinner for union officials, Riverside, $37.75 

All these are charged to Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
The CHatrman. May I ask the witness if these expenditures were 
authorized, and was Mr. Shefferman reimbursed for them when made? 

Mr. Tupor. Mr. Caldwell, my predecessor, approved these bills. 
I did not approve them. It may have been on 3 or 4 instances when 
Mr. Caldwell was out of town that a bill had to be approved. If I put 
my name on it, it was merely perfunctory, because I had no knowledge 
of what was going on. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Tudor, would you regard these expenditures 
as expenditures in the nature of public-relations accounts between 
management and labor organizations ? 

Mr. Tupor. Mr. Chairman, you are asking for my personal opinion 
here? 
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The CHairman. Well, yours, or how did the company regard them. 

Mr. Tupor. Well, Mr. Caldwell thought it was important that he, 
personally, be kept, informed as to what was going on in the minds 

of some of our labor people. At the same time, I know that Mr. 
Caldwell thought it was important that some of the labor people know 
what Sears stood for. Shefferman was the instrument with which 
that information was transmitted. 

The Cuarrman. I am not at the moment criticizing you. 

Mr. Tupor. I understand. 

The Cuairman. I am just trying to evaluate it in my own mind. 
Would this be regarded as a legitimate public-relations expense, or is 
there some implied, improper practice in such expenditures? I am 
just trying to evaluate it. 

Mr. Tupor. I don’t think it is necessarily improper. On the other 
hand, I think that it can only raise the questions in the minds of peo- 
ple. If it was done for the intent of getting a better “deal,” and I use 
that word in quotes, then it was definitely improper. But I sincerely 
do not think it was for that purpose. 

The Carman. Well, it does raise questions. We encounter these 
expenditures both on the side of management and on the side of labor. 
It makes some of us think sometimes that we are in the wrong business. 

Mr. Tupor. It can only be interpreted as a conflict of interest. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think if you look these bills over, you see that they 
go on day after day after day; is that right ? 

Mr. Tupor. Mr. Kennedy, I did look these bills over 

Mr. Kennepy. You what? 

Mr. Tupor. I did look them over. Yes, they go on and on and on. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think the ones we took are fair examples as to 
what exist, and those are the records there. 

Mr. Tupor., Those are very fair examples. But I certainly didn’t 
know about the details of those at the time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know that Sears, Roebuck paid for Mr. 
Shefferman to take Mr. Dave Beck and his party to Dan Tobin’s 
funeral ¢ 

Mr. Tupor. I heard that for the first time, I think, when the question 
was asked of Mr. Salinger. No, I did not know it, and I don’t know 
it now. But if we did, and I “ont doubt but what we did, I just 
think it isridiculous. It is very, very embarrassing. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that a public-relations expense ? 

Mr. Tupor. Mr. Shefferman and Mr. Caldwell have to answer that. 
I think it is poor public relations. 

Mr. Kennepy. It cost $78.75. Have you seen this? 

Mr. Tupor. No, I have not. 

The CrairMan. Since it has been referred to, I think the witness 
should have an opportunity to see a photostatic copy of the bill. 

(Document handed to witness, who conferred with his counsel. 

Mr. Tupor. We have never received this kind of bill. We were 
just billed flat. Mr. Salinger has them in his hands. It was so much 
entertainment—well, the possibilities are to Mr. Tobin’s funeral was 
entertainment. 

The CHaiman. That bill may be made exhibit No. 26 for reference. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 26” for ref- 
erence, and will be found in the appendix on pp. 6235-6236. ) 
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Mr. Kennepy. And $17.75 on top of that for attending Mr, 
Tobin’s 

The Cuarrman. Is that salary ? 

Mr. Kennepy. No: it was expense while he was there; $2. for baggage 

5 for breakfast—well, it makes a total of $17.75. The ex- 

vicisaion is attending Tobin’s funeral. I think that charge was for 

Siniein Dave Beck and his party to the funeral, and this was while 
he was there, or part of it. 

Mr. Tupor. Mr. Kennedy, those are not bills that were submitted 
to our company. 

Mr. Kennepy. These are the daily reports. 

Mr. Tupor. It must be the detail Mr. Shefferman kept in his file. 

The CHarrman. I am wondering now if Mr. Beck and the others 
also billed their unions for that trip. 

Mr. Tupor. I wouldn’t doubt it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Here are some other samples, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. This appears to be a photostatic copy of a bill sub- 
mitted to Sears, Roebuck & Co. from Labor Relations Associates, 
You might examine that, Mr. Tudor, and see if you can identify it. 

(The document was handed to the witness. ) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

The Cuatrman. The second bill may be made exhibit No. 27. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 27” for ref- 
erence, and will be found in the appendix on pp. 6237-6238.) 

Mr. Tupor. I cannot identify this. I approved it, and I think that 
the records show that I may have approved as many as 3 or 4 or 5 in 
Mr. Caldwell’s absence. But I have no knowledge of whether these 
tikephone calls were made or whether they were legitimate charges. 

The Cuarrman. You have no personal knowledge as to whether 
they were made. You do recognize that your company paid the bill! 

Mr. Tupor. Yes; we paid the bill, w ithout question. 

The Cuarrman. That bill, I believe, is out of your files. 

Mr. Tupor. Pardon ¢ 

The CuatrMan. That bill was taken from your company files. 

Mr. Tupor. Yes; that is correct. 

The CHarrMan. It may be made exhibit No. 28. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 28” for ref- 
erence, and will be found in the appendix on pp. 6239-6248. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. I notice from here that he was making telephone 
calls to union officials. There must have been 3, 4, or 5 telephone calls, 
every day, to union officials; were there not ? 

Mr. Tupor. Yes; I noticed that on the bills. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the calls to Mr. Dave Beck, I would think, 
almost averaged one a day in 1953 that Sears, Roebuck paid for. 

Mr. Tupor. It just doesn’t seem reasonable to me that Mr. Sheffer- 
man could have made those telephone calls in behalf of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. It must have been the wholesale business that he was in, or 
making some plans to go fishing, or to Mr. Tobin’s funeral. We don’t 
deny but what our company paid those bills. 

Mr. Krennepy. For instance, in 1953 alone, Sears, Roebuck paid, for 
telephone calls to Dave Beck himself, $455.29. In 1954, $395.18. Just 
telephone calls to Dave Beck. Then $109 in 1953 for telephone calls 
to Brennan, Sidney Brennan, vice president of the teamsters. 
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The Cuarmman. Do you know, Mr. Tudor, Mr. Beck had some kind 
of arrangements with Mr. Shefferman where he purchased some 
$85,000 worth of goods wholesale? I am just wondering if some of 
these telephone calls were primarily in accommodation of Mr. Beck, 
and you were footing the bill. 

Mr. Tuvor. Mr. Chairman, I think your observation or assump- 
tion here is correct. 

The Cuarrman. I am also caused to wonder now if, possibly, Mr. 
Shefferman submitted a bill to all of his clients, each one of them, 
for attending the funeral. 

Mr. Tupor. If you find that to be true, I would like to know it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then, in 1953, $66 in telephone calls to John Eng- 
lish; $139 to Mr. Mulenholtz. This is not something that just started 
in 1952 or 1953, is it, Mr. Tudor, but it is something that has been 
going on by Mr. Shefferman for the last 15 years. ‘This isn’t some- 
thing that is brandnew. It is something that Sears, Roebuck has been 
paying for for a period of 15 or 17 years, at least. 

Mr. Tupor. We have records, as I recall, back to and including 
1953, but not beyond that. It would be my judgment that the same 
thing went on; yes, sir, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. And there were purchases being made for Mr. Tobin 
and other union officials since at least 1939, have there not been ¢ 

Mr. Tupor. I would imagine that is true. 

Mr. Kennepy. You worked under Mr. Caldwell. You knew that 
these things were going on during this period of time? 

Mr. Tupor. But Mr. Shefferman did not report to Mr. Caldwell 
in 1948. He reported to Mr. Carney, who is deceased. 

Mr. Kennepy. You know, from personal knowledge, only from 1948 
on ¢ 

Mr. Tupor. I don’t know, from personal knowledge, from 1948. 
But it would be my assumption that that did go on, Mr. Kennedy, but 
Icannot state it as a fact. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the explanation for Sears, Roebuck giv- 
ing these services, paying these bills, for all these union officials for 
the last 16 or 17 years 4 

Mr. Tupor. Well, I can only tell you what I think was in the minds 
of the individuals who approved these bills over a period of years, 
and that is, (1) that Mr. Shefferman convinced those involved that it 
was important that he kept himself informed as to what is going on 
in the labor movement, and, at the same time, I am certain that we 
thought that it was important that the top union officials know what 
Sears stands for so that they would know about the rates of pay in 
our company, our benefit program, and that we will not turn over 
our employees to any union without an election under the auspices 
of the National Labor Relations Board. , 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tudor, it seems that the relationship here, and 
I don’t know to what extent it will be established or has been estab- 
lished, may be as to other labor organizations. Would there, also, 
have been the idea present that, by ingratiating yourself into the 
friendship of the teamsters union and the high officials, if you had a 
strike they wouldn’t lend their support to the other unions ? 

Mr. Tupor. I think I can answer that question this way: Since 


1953, we have had 187 organizing drives in our company. In 101 of 
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these they were teamsters. Of this 187 we had what we called 44 
major drives and 22 of those were teamsters. The teamsters haven't 
laid off Sears, of that I assure you, because of any relationship that 
Shefferman has had with them. 

I know of no instance where we have had an organizing drive, ora 
picket line, with the retail clerks or any other union, where the team- 
sters have crossed that line. I know of no instance. 

The Cxuatrman. I don’t know whether you got value received or 
not. Your company spent over $200 ,000—I have forgotten the exact 
amount though you may have the { igure in mind—to the Shefferman 
firm and associ iates during these years. You say you got no benefit. 
That is practically what you said now, that you got no benefit from 
it from the standpoint of labor relations with labor unions. 

Do you feel you did get value received for that expenditure, or 
that the company did? 

Mr. Tupor. From Mr. Shefferman ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Tupor. In fairness to Mr. Shefferman, I think we got some 
value received. Mr. Shefferman was forever talking about the im- 
portance of high rates of pay, of good benefits, of good physical work- 
ing conditions, and about the importance of talking to our people, 
being close to our people. 

So on that count, I think that Mr. Shefferman did make a contribu- 
tion. But as to the contribution he made in actually handling some 
of these drives, and particularly Boston—well, I think the record 
speaks for itself. 

The Cuarrman. The contribution was reversed. 

Mr. Tupor. I think the record is abundantly clear that your state- 
ment is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was being done during this period of time, 
there wasn’t any question but what Mr. Shefferman was selling pri- 
marily was to avoid unionization. As Mr. Saville testified today, 
that is the speech he made in Indianapolis, that unless people were 

careful, they were going to get organized. That is what he has been 
selling all this per iod of time. 

Sears, Roebuck paid him large sums of money to achieve this pur- 
pose, and to remain friendly, or at least pay the expenses of remaining 
friendly with important union officials in the teamsters. 

We can say it is public relations, but I still haven’t gotten an ex- 
planation as to why this was necessary or as to why this procedure and 
these steps were followed by Sears, Roebuck if it wasn’t to try, through 
this method of remaining friendly, to avoid unionization, and to keep 
out, as a second thing, and to prevent other unions from attempting 
to organize Sears, Roebuck. 

Mr. Tupor. Mr. Kennedy, I will not attempt to defend, I cannot 
defend, the amount of money that has been paid Shefferman and 
Labor Relations Associates over a period of years. It sounds like sub- 
stantial sums, and it is. Yet our company spends approximately $6 
million a year in our own employee relations, personnel relations, pro- 
grams, and that matched against the money that we have paid to 
Shefferman over a period of years—well, Shefferman’s amount seems 
to be a rather insignificant amount. I might tell you how we handle 
our employee relations in our campaigns today under Taft-Hartley. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Well, I think you made a long statement, which was 
very interesting, about that. It just occurs to me that you have seen 
the nent awfully late, 1955 or 1956. 

No. 1, this was after the Internal Revenue Department started 
an investigation of Dave Beck. They were making investigations 
regarding these purchases that were made by Shefferman 
through your company. Although Mr. Shefferman hadn’t appeared 
before this committee, cert: uinly there had been some question raised 
about Mr. Shefferman. It wasn’t until then, some 15 or 16 years 
later, that Sears, Roebuck suddenly wakes up to the fact that what 
they were doing in some of these stores wasn’t exactly kosher. You 
brought in in 1953 this activity took place in Boston, and in 1954 
and 1955 you started all over again in Boston. You were doing the 
same thing in Boston. 

Mr. Tupor. Mr. Kennedy, if I understand your statement cor- 
rect ly—— 

Mr. Kennepy. We can take it by parts. 

Mr. Tupor. . will take one part I am particularly interested in. 
Since April 30, 1956, Mr. Shefferman’s services have not been used. 
That was Salter long before, if I recall correctly even before this 
committee was established. 

Mr. Kennepy. Long before this committee was established, but I 
think you will find that it was after the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment came to Sears, Roebuck to find out about the connection of Sears 
Roebuck with Mr. Shefferman. 

Mr. Tuvor. Mr. Kennedy, I took the position on Labor Relations 
Associates before I had any knowledge that the Internal Revenue 
Department came to Sears to ask about the Beck-Shefferman rela- 
tionship in the merchandizing cost. 

Mr. Kennepy. When did the Internal Revenue Department come to 
Sears, Roebuck ? 

Mr. Tupor. In 1955. It was in 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am glad to hear that you took the action inde- 
pendently. But it was at least a year prior to the time that you 
did take the action that the Internal Revenue Department came to 
you and started the investigation of the relationship that existed. 

This, again, is some 15 or 16 years after Mr. Shefferman had been 
involved in these activities. His reputation is well known as to 
what he was selling, that he was selling these kinds of services of 
keeping people from being unionized, and that this is the service he 
was to perform, and you were paying sums of money to him, and pay- 
ing sums of money to him for the entertainment of union officials, 
and as important a union as the Teamsters. 

Mr. Tupor. I will express myself on this subject. I wasn’t in- 
volved in it. Hindsight always has 20/20 vision. Mr. Caldwell, my 
predecessor, it is clear, relied on Mr. Shefferman. While I am most 
reluctant to say this, 1 worked with him for so many years, and he is 
an ill man today—he made a very valuable contribution to this com- 
pany—I am talking about Mr. Caldwell over a period of many years, 
and I wouldn’t hurt him for Hse -I must say that it is ‘evident 
that Mr. Caldwell gave Mr. Shefferman too much latitude and relied 
too much on his judgment and suggestions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is this all Mr. Caldwell’s fault, then ? 
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Mr. Tupor. No, sir. Mr. Shefferman reported to Caldwell only 
since 1948. What went on before 1948 

Mr. Kennepy. Since 1948; is it all Mr. Caldwell’s fault ? 

Mr. Tupor. Well, Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Shefferman will have to 
assume their fair share of the responsibility for the situation which 
we find ourselves in today. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just again, as an example, in 1953 according to Mr, 
McDermott, he was making protests about what you were doing, or 
what was being done up there; he made the protest to the parent com- 

any and yet in 1955 the same company was being used and brought 

ack in there and continued the same proc edure, except worse. If 
this is all Mr. Caldwell’s fault, and Mr. ¢ ‘aldwell is too sick to talk 
to us, I can’t do too much about that. 

Mr. Tupor. I know that Mr. McDermott did protest. 

Mr. Kennepy. I can’t understand why somebody at the top of Sears 
didn’t do something about it. 

Mr. Tupor. An officer of the company, in Sears, as large as it is, 
has great latitude and great authority. It rested in Mr. ‘Caldwell’ 8 
hands. However, I am not convinced at all, in fact, I am certain 
that Mr. Caldwell was not aware of much of the intrigue that was 
going on in Boston. Boston was not typical of the way employee 
relations have been handled in this company. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have a letter here from a C. D. Preston, depart- 
ment 76. Who was he? 

Mr. Tupor. Mr. Preston is seated behind me. He is assistant to 
my counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is to Mr. Caldwell. In the last paragraph on the 

Boston situation, it talks about— 
The council has no members at either Waltham or Quincy and the council is 
inactive at both places. I do not see any harm in allowing the Waltham and 
Quincy contracts to automatically renew. If an organization campaign should 
start at either place, the contracts may be helpful. 

This isn’t Mr. Shefferman. This isn’t Mr. Caldwell. This is some- 
one from one of your own departments who is suggesting renewing a 
contract with a union which you know has no members, because of 
the fact that it will be helpful in case of an organizational drive by 
a legitimate union coming along. It appears to me that this was 
not just Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Shefferman, but it was the philosophy 
of the whole store. Am I wrong? 

Mr. Tupor. You are definitely wrong, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you any explan: ition for Mr. Preston ? 

Mr. Tupor. I cannot speak for Mr. Preston. Mr. Preston was 
working with Mr. Caldwell at that time, not reporting to him. Mr. 
Caldwell was the one 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have all these bills here, some of 
which we put in as examples. Can we have them made an exhibit 
for reference so we can use them ? 

The Cuarrman. Who obtained them for the staff ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Salinger. 








TESTIMONY OF PIERRE SALINGER—Resumed 


The Cuarman. Mr. Salinger, are these the bills you obtained from 
the files of the Sears, Roebuck regarding the Shefferman account ? 
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Mr. Sauincer. I did, sir. They were turned over to me by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 

The Cuatrman. They may be made exhibit 29, for reference. 

(The various documents referred were marked “Exhibit No. 29” 
for reference and may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 

The CHarrmMan. What are these documents I hold in my hand here? 

Mr. Saurncer. Those documents, Senator, are the daily reports of 
Nathan and Shelton Shefferman for the years 1953, 19! 54, 1955, and 
1956. They were taken from the files of the Labor Relations Associates 
in Chicago. 

The Carman. They may be made exhibit No. 30 for reference. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 30” for ref- 
erence and may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 

The CuairMan. Is there anything further / 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 


TESTIMONY OF WALLACE TUDOR, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
A. M. WOOD—Resumed 


Senator McNamara. I would like to ask you a few questions. You 
mentioned that in Detroit, St. Louis, Oklahoma City, and some other 
cities, the retail associations in these areas employed Shefferman and 
he was not employed in some of these instances, at least, by Sears, 
Roebuck. Is that correct / 

Mr. Tupor. That is correct. The retailers had an association and 
they retained Mr. Shefferman. We made a nominal contribution to 
the association. In Buffalo, for example, I think it was $30 a month, 
or something like that. 

Senator McNamara. As members? 

Mr. Tupor. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. Is it the policy of Sears, Roebuck & Co. to 
become affiliated with retailer associations in the areas that they operate 
in? 

Mr. Tupor. Yes, it is; but not for the purpose of negotiating, having 
the retailers as a group negotiate. Yes, it is, very definitely. 

Senator McNamara. The general policy is to associate with retail 
associations, where they exist in various cities, States, and at the 
national level, too, I suppose. 

Mr. Tupor. That is correct. 

Senator McNam an A. Do you represe nt the company at the national 
level of the National Retailers Association ? 

Mr. 'Tupor. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator McNamara. Do you personally represent Sears, Roebuck 
at the National Retailers Association level ? 

Mr. Tupor. Yes, Iam a member of it. 

Senator McNamara. Does the National Retailers Association have 
a code of ethics? 

Mr. Tupor. That I can’t answer, Senator. I would imagine so. 

Senator McNamara. I would imagine so, too. Since there is con- 
siderable discussion and emphasis these days on the code of ethics 
that the labor organizations have adopte d, would you personally be in 
favor of the National Retailers Association adopting as part of their 
code of ethics a provision that anyone who appears before a duly con- 
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stituted congressional committee who takes the fifth amendment 
should be thrown out of the association ? 

Mr. Tupor. Well, yes; I think so, Senator. Very definitely. 

Senator McNamara. I agree with you. I am going to ask you a 
question that is probably none of the committee’s business and per- 
haps serves no legislative purpose. You are certainly free to decline 
to answer. What is the annual retail volume of Sears, Roebuck Co O.; 
approximately ¢ 

Mr. Tupor. I would be delighted to give you that figure. May I 
give the total ? 

Senator McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Tupor. In 1956 it was $3,555,684,000. That is net sales, mail 
order and retail. 

Senator McNamara. $9 million a day, approximately, in round 
numbers ¢ 

Mr. Tupor. I think that is about right. 

Senator McNamara. That doesn’t make the figures we have been 
kicking around here seem so tremendous as ~ ‘y appeared to me prior 
to the $9-million-a-day business. I am not saying that in any manner 
to indicate that I approve of even small anand tures if they are 
improper. Youcan besure of that. 

That is all, thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Goldwater ? 

Senator Gotpwatrer. Mr. Tudor, how long have you been in the 
labor-relations end of the business / 

Mr. Tvnror. Since Apri! 30,1956. Prior to that time I was strictly 
in the personnel end of the business, since 1941. 

Senator Gotpwater. Were you in it in the days s of the Wagner Act? 

Mr. Tupor. I was not involved in labor-relations activities during 
the Wagner Act; no, sir. 

Senator GorpwaTer. My question, then, wouldn’t have too much 
bearing. I did want to bring out the fact that under the Wagner Act, 
and I am not defending either Sears or Shefferman, the Labor Board 
was constantly trying to limit freedom of speech, and it was practi- 
cally impossible for an employer to talk to an employee about unions, 
the desirability or undesirability of belonging to them. I have long 
felt that because a Congress was, in my own words, foolish enough 
to write the Wagner Act the way it was, that they actually encouraged 
the development of men like Shefferman, who is not the only one in 
this business. It reached the point, as you probably recall, that the 
Board would throw out any election that didn’t go in favor of the 
union, in which the owner or the labor-relations part of the business 

talked in any way to em ployees. 

With the coming of the Taft- Hart ley Act in 1947, that discrepancy 
was removed. Even to this day, they are continuing to attack the 
free-speech clause. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose in mentioning that here is so that when 
we are studying the testimony, we can remember the experiences of a 
very ill-advised section of a former Labor Act which I think contrib- 
uted more to this type of thing than any other cause. 

Mr. Tupor. I certainly agree with you, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Allright. Thank you, Mr. Tudor. 

Call the next witness. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Joseph M. Dillon, please come forward. 

The Cuarrman. You do solemnly swear the evidence you shall give 
before this Senate select committee will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Ditton. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH M. DILLON 


The Cuarmman. Mr. Dillon, state your name, your place of resi- 
dence, and your business or occupation. 

Mr. Ditton. My name is Joseph M. Dillon, my adress is 775 Arbor 
Road, Menlo Park, Calif. My position is director of the warehouse 
division of the Western Conference of Teamsters. 

The CuarrmMan. You waive counsel; do you? 

Mr. Ditton. I do. 

The Cuairman. All right, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have been a teamster for how long, Mr. Dillon ? 

Mr. Ditton. I have been a teamster official for 10 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Official? And how long have you been a member of 
the union ? 

Mr. Ditton. Ten years. 

Mr. Kennepy. In 1951 were you a teamster official? Did you hold 
a position with the teamsters 4 

Mr. Ditton. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What position ? 

Mr. Ditton. Secretary of Local 12, Warehouse Union, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr. Kennepy. In that connection, were you planning to organize 
the Englander Co. ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. We were. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that occurred sometime in the middle of 1951? 
Englander had just opened up a new plant ; had they ? 

Mr. Ditton. Out in San Leandro, in the Oakland area 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us how it came about that you tried 
to organize them ? 

Mr. Dixton. I was instructed by one of my superiors to assist in a 
picket line in connection with the upholsterers union, whereby after 
the plant was organized they were to take the production workers 
and we were to take the warehousemen and shipping clerks. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you speak up a little bit? They were to 
take who or what ? 

Mr. Ditton. They were to take the production workers and we 
were to take the shipping clerks and the warehousemen. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the Englander Co. have any employees at the 
time / 

Mr. Ditton. I thought at first when I talked to Mr. Salinger that 
they did not. But I have since checked my office and I find out that 
they did have 4 or 5 people in the plant at the time. 

Mr. Knnnepy. And you were going to split the employees up with 
the upholsterers union ? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. So did you arrange to have pickets go out to the 
Englander Co. ? 
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Mr. Ditton. ‘We arranged to have two pickets in conjunction with 
the upholsterers union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was returning that for the upholsterers union? 

Mr. Ditton. Michael Katz. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was his position ? 

Mr. Ditxon. I believe he was general organizer with the Uphol- 
sterers International Union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever have any conferences with Mr. Nathan 
Shefferman ? 

Mr. Dizon. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. In connection with this matter ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you tell us what happened ? 

Mr. Ditton. I received a visit from Mr. Nathan Shefferman, asking 
me to take off the pickets—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know Mr. Shefferman before ? 

Mr. Ditton. No: I didnot. I had never met Mr. Shefferman before 
that. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were in your office; were you / 

Mr. Ditton. I was in my office. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Shefferman came in and introduced him- 
self ? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had you heard of Mr. Shefferman before / 

Mr. Ditton. Yes; I had. 

Mr. Kennepy. In what connection / 

Mr. Ditton. I had heard that he was connected with Sears, Roe- 
buck, and that he was friendly with Mr. Beck. 

Mr. Kennepy. He came in, and what did he s: ay to you? 

Mr. Ditton. He asked me to take the picket ‘line off that we had, 
and he indicated that he had talked to Mr. Beck, and advised me 
to take the picket line off. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that he was conveying Mr. Beck’s request to 
you, that you remove the picket line; is that correct 

Mr. Ditton. That is what he indicated. 

Mr. Kennepy. So what did you say to him? 

Mr. Ditton. I said that I couldn’t take the picket line off, or I 
wouldn’t take the picket line off, until Mr. Beck called me and dis- 
cussed it with me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he say what he and Mr. Beck were doing at 
thattime’ Did he indicate that to you! 

Mr. Ditton. If I remember correctly, they were going to take a 
trip that same afternoon to Hawaii. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you hear from Mr. Beck ? 

Mr. Ditton. No, I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you did not remove the picket line ? 

Mr. Dutxon. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. When Mr. Shefferman came back from Hawaii, did 
he approach you again ? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. he did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say to you at that time? 

Mr. Ditton. He told me at that time that his client, the Englander 
Co., had no objection to a union in the plant, provided that they 
didn’t have 4 or 5 different unions because the plant was only a 
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group of about 30 people, and that he had no objection if one union 
was in the plant and that was the only union that they had to deal 
with. 

Mr. Kennepy. So what arrangements were made then / 

Mr. Dixon. I advised him to get hold of Mr. Katz, and if he could 
convince Mr. Katz to get out of the picture, we would attempt to 
organize the plant, Warehouse Union Local 12. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened. 

Mr. Ditton. A few days later, Mr. Katz got out of the picture. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know why Mr. Katz got out of the picture? 

Mr. Ditton. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t receive any explanation as to why Mr. 
Katz withdrew ? 

Mr. Ditton. None at all. 

Mr. Kennepy. O. K. 

Mr. Ditton. We withdrew our pickets. Eventually, after the com- 
pany hired some 20 more people, we sent our organizers in and even- 


tually we had enough applications to petition the National Labor 
Relations Board for an election. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you have an election ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. We had an election. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you won the election ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. The CIO Furniture Workers were on the ballot 
and Warehouse Union, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, were 
also on the ballot. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the count, approximately ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. I think it was approximately about 25 to 7. 


Mr. Kennepy. So you organized that Englander plant; is that 
correct 


Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Subsequently were you involved in some further 
negotiations with the Englander Co. ? 

Mr. Ditton. I was involved subsequently with their Los Angeles 
negotiations in 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. And were you involved in negotiations that were 
held back in the East ? 

Mr. Dixon. I was involved in a meeting in relation to Englander 
but not specifically on negotiations. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us about that, please ? 

Mr. Dixon. In 1955, at a National Warehouse division meeting. 
the question came up on a national contract for Englander Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. You had already organized a number of the plants 
on the west coast, you and Mr. Brewster ? 

Mr. Ditton. We had the Oakland plant organized, the San Leandro 
organized, and we had a contract in the San Leandro, and we had a 
plant in Los Angeles recently organized, and going into negotiations. 
The question of the Englander on a national contract came up in the 
meeting that Mr. Brewster and I attended in New York, in the Na- 
tional Warehouse division. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who else was present at that meeting / 

Mr. Ditton. Well, there was Mr. Hoffa and Mr. Gibbons and other 
members of the National Warehouse executive board. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Were Mr. Hoffa, Mr. Gibbons and the representa- 
tives from the Englander Co.—were they attempting to convince 
you to go along on this national contract ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. Well, there weren’t any representatives of the Eng- 
lander Co. there. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just Mr. Hoffa and Mr. Gibbons ? 

Mr. Ditton. Mr. Hoffa and Mr. Gibbons. The general question 
came up at the meeting on whether or not it would be a good idea to 
include the Los Angeles and the San Leandro plant in a national 
contract they were then discussing with Englander. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had they gone in at that time and — received 
a vote of the Englander plants, the employees of the Englander 
plants, that they wanted to join the teamsters union ? 

Mr. Ditton. I don’t know whether they did or not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have some information that indicated that 
that had not been done as of that time ? 

Mr. Dutxon. In some of the plants, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That the employees had not yet been consulted re- 
garding the matter; is that right? 

Mr. Ditton. Well, at least that a vote had not been taken through 
the auspices of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Kennepy. This contract was going to cover all of these em- 
ployees; is that right ? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Brewster and yourself agree to go along 
with this proposition ? 

Mr. Ditton. No, we did not. 

Mr. KenNepy. Would you tell the committee why you would not 
go along? 

Mr. Ditton. Well, there were 2 or 3 reasons. No. 1, at that time, 
and I think at the present time, the western conference policy is 
opposed to national contracts. Second, the contracts that we had 
on the west coast were open to negotiations, and our demands at that 
time were far greater than the demands that were going to be made 
from the company in the Eastern and Central and Southern States. 

Mr. Kennepy. The contract that you had on the west coast was 
far better than the contract that they were getting ready to nego- 
tiate; is that right? 

Mr. Ditton. The wages were higher ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you also opposed to the idea that all of these 
employees would be brought in, that it was going to be sort of the 
so-called top-down contract, the employees brought in without their 
approval ? 

Mr. Dixion. I don’t know whether we discussed that. I know that 
as far as the San Leandro and the Los Angeles plants were concerned, 
we had no authorization from the rank and file members or from the 
local unions to enter into any national agreement covering these peo- 
ple on the west coast. 

Mr. Kennepy. And there was a distinct difference in the terms. 
Can you give us some examples of that ? 

Mr. Ditton. Well, we were asking at the time for a 10-cent-an- 
hour increase, a 10-cent pension plan, and a health and welfare plan 
that would amount to about 7 cents. I don’t recall exactly what the 
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terms of the plants in the East were asking, but I think at the time it 
was a 5-cent increase, with a 5-cent pension. 

Mr. KenNepy. So it was a good deal lower than what you were al- 
ready getting or requesting; is that right ? 

Mr. Ditton. The demands were; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tell me this, and I don’t know whether you can 
answer it: Were you also opposed, you and Mr. Brewster, to the idea 
that employees from 5 or 6 Englander plants in the Midwest were 
being brought in under this contract without having given their a 
proval, having an election or giving their approval, to be brought in in 
under a contract made between the higher officials of the teamsters 
union and the officials of the Englander Co. ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. I think our basic philosophy would be such. How- 
ever, whether that question came up at that particular time in our 
minds, I can’t say 

Mr. Kennepy. But basically, you have been against that, you and 
Mr. Brewster ? 

Mr. Dixon. Basically; yes 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Hoffa request you and Mr. Brewster to get 
together with Mr. Sidney Korshak to work this matter out? 

Mr. Ditton. He suggested we get together with Mr. Korshak to 
negotiate the contracts on the west coast. 

Mr. Kennepy. And what did Mr. Brewster say 4 

Mr. Ditton. Mr. Brewster declined meeting with Mr. Korshak 
and instructed me to meet with Mr. Korshak. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet with Mr. Korshak ? 

Mr. Ditton. Subsequently I did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you reach any agreement with him? 

Mr. Driion. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that in connection with the contracts on the 
west coast ? 

Mr. Ditton. The two contracts on the west coast. 

Mr. KenNepy. But you refused to go along on the national basis; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

Senator McNamara. Is this Englander Co. a furniture manufac- 
turing company ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. Mattress manufacturing company. 

Senator McNamara. They are just manufacturers and not re- 
tailers ? 

Mr. Ditton. Just manufacturers. 

Senator McNamara. In the western conference, do you make a dis- 
tinction in retail establishments between the warehouse employees and 
the inside help of the store as far as organizing is concerned ? 

Mr. Ditton. Not necessarily. 

Senator McNamara. There is no restriction from you organizing 
help in what is commonly called the inside help in a store ? 

Mr. Ditton. No. 

Senator McNamara. Youdothat in the western conference / 

Mr. Ditton. Yes; we do. 

Senator McNamara. It seems that there is in some areas of the 


| country a distinction drawn between the warehouse employees and 
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the inside help. It seems to be of benefit to management to continue 
a nonunion operation. 

In the western conference you are not handicapped by that division. 
Do you have retail people in your organization besides the warehouse 
end? 

Mr. Ditton. We don’t have retail clerks, but in some stores, some of 
the retail stores, we organize not only the warehousemen and shipping 
clerks, but we may possibly take in the elevator operators or the people 
that fix the frigidaires and semimaintenance men that take care of the 
frigidaires and radios. 

ne of the reasons for it, as a matter of fact, is when you go to the 
Board and just petition for your warehousemen, the Board will not 
allow a petition for warehousemen alone. They force you to go in 
and take other people so that you can have a different unit. 

Senator McNamara. But in taking in other people you seem to studi- 
ously avoid taking in the jurisdiction that is chimed by the retail 
clerks; is that right? 

Mr. Ditton. Generally speaking, that-is correct. 

Senator McNamara. That is the national policy ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. How do you explain that in the light of the 
fact that you go in and take over people who normally would belong 
to the building-service employees, such as janitors and elevator op- 
erators? Why do you make the distinction between them and the 
retail clerks when it comes to affiliation with your union ? 

Mr. Ditton. Well, in many instances when we take in the building- 
service we may turn the building-service people over to the building- 
service union, although they work under one contract. So the com- 
pany negotiates in this instance with the teamsters, but the building- 
service people pay dues into the building-service union. 

Senator McNamara. But, nevertheless, you treat this group, this 
union group, differently than you do the retail clerks, and that seems 
to be national policy. I can never quite understand it. 

Mr. Ditton. I don’t know. I don’t make national policy. I really 
don’t know the answer to the question that you ask. 

Senator McNamara. This same policy apparently prevails in your 
district in the western conference, from your statement. You are 
going along with national policy. To that degree, you do recognize it, 
then, is that not right ? 

Mr. Dizon. That is correct. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gotpwater. I might explain, as a retailer, why this prac- 
tice prevails. The stability in the warehouse end of it and the main- 
tenance end of it is a good deal higher than the stability in the 
selling end of it. I have talked to many union organizers about 
this. There are none of them too keen about trying to organize 
retail clerks. They are largely women, and women are not as easy to 
organize as men. 

They don’t go into it because of the high rate of turnover. In fact, 
in some retail establishments, it is over 50 and 55 percent a year. You 
know, as a former union official, if you had to replace with union 
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help that kind of a loss, it would be very difficult. I think that is 
probably the basic reason why they keep them separated. On the 
west coast it does work out nicely. In San Francisco, the retail clerks 
are organized and so are the warehousemen, but they are separate. 

Senator McNamara. I think that probably makes contribution to 
it, but I would question very much if there was less turnover in the 
janitors than there is in the sales force. 

Senator Gotpwater. You would be surprised. If you get a janitor, 
you have him for a long, long time. 

The CuatrMan. On that tone, I think we can recess. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10:30 in the morning. 

(Members of the select committee present at time of recess: Senators 
McClellan, Goldwater, and McNamara.) 

(Whereupon, at 4: 40 p. m., the select committee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, October 30, 1957.) 











APPENDIX 


EXHIBIT No. 1 


| "hen | 
? 


COPY ‘ 


TO OUR FELLOW WORKERS: 


We, a group of Morton Workers, have decided that we want to 
give the company a chance to show us what they will do for us, 
before we all get involved with any union, 


de believe that we can get more for ourselves, not by working 
+ against the company, as a bunch of outsiders would like, but by 
working with the company. 


We do not know of all the benefits our company has to offer 
until they have had a chance to show us, 


de will surely do better to give the company a chance to show 
us = rather than depend upon outside pressures, threats, and fancy 
promises, 


These outsiders know little and care less about the problems 
which face a new industry in a growing community like Webster City. 


As we see it, the best these dues collectors can offer is to 
interfere with the company's progress and future plans for its 
employees <= us, 


What have they done in Estherville — other than bring a long 
and costly strike «- especially to the workers. 


Ask those Strike Happy Boys how long it will take the employees 
at Maytag to get back the earnings they lost after they were 
Gragged out on the 67 day strike at Newton, 


Since talk is cheap, these fellows are freely handing out 
papers criticizing everybody and making empty promises, 


We want you to know that we do not go one bit for what they 
say -- We believe that all these fellows can bring us is TROUBLE 
and CONFUSION, 


We wiljfontinue to keep you informed with the TRUE FACTS. 


WE, THE MORTON WORKERS, 
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EXHIBIT No. 1—Continued 


THE ESTERVILLE STORY 

The workers at P, G. Grey Company at Esthervilic, Icwa, 
had Potersen and his union for one year--one year was mough. 

Thay wore eo fed up with Pete end his union and ever; 
thing they stood for that whon the year was up the P. G, Grey workers 
decided to get rid of Peto, They voted end kickal Pete and his cang cut, 

| If Pete's ow home tow people couldn't stomach hin, why 
ahould we here in Webster City fall for his bunk se that he can kogp his 
belly filled, end with our nney yot? 

Tt didn't take long for the P. G. Gray workers to catch 
up with Pete and the phoney promises he couldn't keap, but it took the 
workers a long bitter yoar and a lot of mmey before they got rid of him, 

We can save oursdlves all the trouble they had with hin 
in Esthervillo, ané we don't have to wait a year, 

We only have to wait until November 22, 1955—-on that day 
we can save ourselves lots of hendaches by voting Pete and his gang out. 

To be safe, sure and free from pressure, amnqyaco, and 


VOTE = by putting your X in the box markod 


ea 


WE, THE MORTON WORKERS 
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EXHIBIT No, 1—Continued 


EST SRVILLE SHOR = Chapter 2 
i unat Pete vent ond did againe 

lle ig throw cut of P. Gs Grey Soe ‘le decun't even walt to orush off 
his clothes - lle sterte dlugging. 

I& wouldn't be so bad if he wes bucking his q@m head against the wall - 
but he drags alot of imnecent people dow: with him . 

lle reminds one ef the fellow vhese horce walked inte a brick wall, When 
opkec if the herse vas blind the diver eald the heres was not blind-he just 
docs’ t give c Giiate 


a Sot 
| OCR 21.3 


ef horucs-—te I119s lMerse Meat Packing Plans at Brthrville was 
guidlie’ with Pete's wim. 
Severn. weeks age Pete's mnie vent cat on the streets. Iverybody io trying 
to figure out Wye = Mat.-s«sUT WET 
Or. N@vexber Oth Petc's unin ealled off hig strikers in front of the 
Estherville iiorse teat Poeking Plent, ofter they lost the jobs of approximately 
0 of their union workers ~ WN? But the plant is filled with werkers < = but 
y none of then are Pete's nowbcrs = = nor de they balong to ony uni, 
What kind ef « Thonkeciving ig this thet Pete has orrerged for his strikers? 
Tt is cusier to cet clong through understanding than misunderstanding, 
Ve want te encourage cxd not discourages our company to find 1% vortinéile 
to opercte in Webster Cliy. Ve want to give them the chances thoy osk for to make 
this plat the goed place te work they want it te be, 
We may Le called oll sorts of nanco = ~ steages = « vhat not - = tut no me 
con hele us ter wanting te live in pease with each other, with the Cagpany, with 


Le Community. 


To make this so, let uc vete by marking X in the NO bas SS 


VE, THS MORTCU WORKERS 
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EXHIBIT No. 1—Continued 


>» DO YOU WANT THIS? KE DON 


3 


Maytag workers lost $50,000.00 a cay, 2} MILLION DOLLARS -- 
during thelr 67 day strike. 

They had to exist on grocery paper orders- - $12.00 a waok 
for & man and ud fe, and that ONLY APTER THEY HAD USED UP AGL THETR 


SAVINGS . 


They also had to welik the picket line when grdered, whe sher 
they liked it or not. 

Did the union help the strikers, cv did they let them shift 
for themselves when they suffered losses bec e 6 ot pa 
the rent, meet payments on hemes, avtomoblie furniture, clochi 
and what not? 

Did these union strike leeders; d uf 6 stril:e, lese one 


day's pey? Gid they cut dowr on their expernss3s? Did they dig into 

their own pockets to hels the strikers into woos 

to dig for initiation fees, 
ASK THEM??? DID [HEY??? 
HERE'S A HOT ONE! 


Mre. Violet Dy@, wife of the union president, worked in 

the Maytar Company office during all of the strike--THINK 

‘OF ITit Working ard making money--ner husband making 

money--at the ceme time threatening and molesting workers 

who wentec the right to vote to cet beck to work to trike 
_ care of their ramilies. 


ao uy BODY WHO WANTS A JNIC} 


ip. 


4FTER &4LL THIS MUST BE CRAZY. 
On November 22 we can escape all this BY VOTIN? JUST ONE 


WAY, marking an X under the box merked "no". 


\ 


Ke@ the MORTON WORKERS 


ae 


a! 
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XHIBIT No. 5 


Sed. 12, 1957 


hr. “eith Binns, Mer. 
.Jrtons -Tozfz n Poods 
d-bst r vity , lowa. 
vear wif: 
following is a list of nases of the ones ho have not at 
this date sign pacers qu horiging th. eheck-off of Uni a dues: 
melvin «erel _rnest Stacy 
varie ~vonway earl frtboy 
rie »ilkinson James Tarpennias 
race ir lun Matta Tarnenning 
chaos. ir lan “esse Jotten 
b&b ita Irelan “arold *enson 
Ana -ore Ape! vale ch.mbers 
Linda Clark Loretta ch: mbers 
PS ee. wada vharkey 
*stille -overste Joy .ishman 
L way ia 3 vyril ‘ohrer 
slice wcll uth eed 
wwight rarrish enevieve Thomason 
ald ler ihoka ucidaick 
oro leen freda iiudson 
ls JPown Beverly **:1] 
ch rd widma: Bes ie Anderson 
2) er Pee | velyn. srinxema 
tl oy wuvans 
Rees t teeter tel Yera laude 
L e Violas ove 
vis - yle ..cvollour 
Lo i. léyerr Cadell Abbott 
ionald ithyan t.ger ”csecher 
uth ot usPruud Lonald a1mermann 
gobte. core ska 4. Larry Staley 
Lurry Le«uower diehair sher, ssf 
vanice LeBower 
bavid Ulson 
Lory Boberts. 
Keivh Bell 
Tillie York Arr’ 
veorge Jacobson 
a 
e-@ my be >t eps ti t we hve overlooked out is i 
t.e present list. .e wold a> reci te any assist nee you c rive 
in cutting this list wn asf ras »ossi ls 
Lvurs truly, 
rPle Ce. ith, ie c-irector. 
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ExuiBiT No. 9 
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EXHIsIT No. 10 
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IN THE LABOR FIELD 


EXHIBIT No. 14A 
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EXHIBIT No. 14B 
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| 





WHIRLPOOL EMPLOYEES 
VOTE "NO committee 
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EXHIBIT No. 14C 


ee en een eee | aco el oe 
| The#64,000 QUESTION | 
aOR ONSEN IS =) meen 
WILL THE LA.M. COLLECT AT LEAST THIS 
MUCH FROM CLYDE WORKERS IN ONE YEARS DUES, 
FINES, and ASSESSMENTS fora 
UNION HALL and STRIKE FUNDS... 


THIS MAY BE HIS LAST CHANCE 
TO VOTE 6Y SECRET B BALLOT // 
I1F HE DON'T votre “NO” HE WON'T 
COLLECT , HE'LL Pay ang PAY f1// 


















HE's IN THE 
BooTH Now ! 


— ~~ os . 
WHIRLPOOL EMPLOVEES 
vote “NO” ComMITTEE 
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EXHIBIT No. 14D 





T WAS SUCKER ENOUGH TO VOTE 
“YES* WHEN THEY PROMISED 254 and 
NO STRIKE 1 I'M STILL PAYING FoR 
THE LAST G WEEK STRIKE and PART- | 
TIME WORK UNDER TAM SENIORITY ) 


| 
PLUS BACK DUES , FINES and ASSESSMENTS |! / 


WHIRLPOOL EMPLoyers 
VOTe “No“ Commitréee 
Riciisnciiietihec te { 
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EXHIBIT No, 19 


a 
s ‘ rset q 
eC. atiwh OL hans to —_ 
Be teh ge” eae Peal oe — 


. 


These wiht. ere gaacaniteed eg protce LJ by jaw on’ 
contract between the Council and Sears Roeduek, 
BcSteon, Nazs. | 
rizut te bargein with NLR? Certiticaticn. 
4 ight u he reoreseuted by memucrs of tiie Coun 
fhe rizht *o rcoper negetiations fer a wage increas 

Feb. 1. if5s. 
The pretection afforded by the contract now in effe-: 
The right 1o benefits as specified by contract. 

I insist my rights be preserved, 

this is my wish in spite of any conflicting claims 
or representations. 


- 
oO 

a 
Ge 


Date Name 


SEARS ROEBUCK EMPLOYEES’ COUNCIL (Unaffiliated) ~~ 
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EXHIBIT No. 21 
TO THE EMPLOYEES OF THE FENWAY STORE 


May 23, 1955 


Fellow Workers: 


The following ie a decision arrived at the considerable investigation of all the facts attend- 
ing the current Labor Election concerning the Fenway Store. 


We do not regard the situation lightly, but on the contrary, as a very serious one affecting 
all of us who have chosen to make Sears our careers. 


Mindful of all the good the Council has done in the past, at times with the support of the 
majority of the employees, and at other times without it, we can honestly say that we have; 
never found the Management of Fenway impossible to deal with. Do not forget all of our 
difficulties had their beginning in the treachery of a disloyal former officer of the Council 
who made a secret deal with the Retail Clerks, without the knowledge of the loyal mem- 
bere of the Council. 


That deal involved turning over control of the Council to the Retail Clerks in return for a 
job for himself on the Retail Clerks' payroll. To bring about the deserved results, this 
traitor to the Council so sowed the seeds of discontent among the employees that he baited 
Management at every turn, manufactured incidents, made no attempt to settle anything, 
and kept the employees and Management in a state of confusion. 

For some time now you have been hearing a barrage of promises by the Retail Clerks 


which they have not, or can not fulfill. Their record in the Boston downtown stores 
proves this. 


The sole aim of the Council has been concerned with promoting the welfare of the em- 
ployees of the store. Not one cent in salary has been paid to any officer now serving, nor 


have any salaries been paid since the traitors, who used all of the Council funds for their 
own use, deserted the organization. 


We who have remained in the Council have seen conditions in the Fenway store steadily 
improve, both in the operation of the store, and in the personnel relations field. We want 


it to continue to improve, and we believe that Management is proceeding in the right 
direction to make thie improvement. 


In view of all the circumstances, we believe that the welfare of all the employees in the 
Fenway store, for the ensuing year, can best be promoted by defeating the Retail Clerks. 
Therefore, we throw our voting strength to no union in this Election, and urge all of our 
members, and fellow employees, to do the same. 


Fraternally yours, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK EMPLOYEES' 
COUNCIL, LOCAL 1 


A. Giammasi, Chairman 
A. Swift, Vice-Chairman 
M. Beston, Secretary 

R. P. Gannon, Chairman, 
Supreme Executive Board 
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EXHIBIT No. 24 
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EXHIBIT No. 24—Continued 
-3- ny 
The discharge backfired and it was necessary to put him 
back on the payroll within a week, the Retail Clerks claiming credit for 


this, However, on the three people from Cambridge store, the Board 
investigators ruled that there was no unfair labor practice connected with 
their discharge and therefore t 


hetr 
Nar Porennepm lineman ecb es mee = mS 


an unpaid em in the Retail Clerks office, Gibson exercises 
considerable nee over a great number of the older women in the 
store since he for many years was the duces collector for the Council, 


Present developments within the Hetail Clerks are as follows. 
The dues collections for the Clerks have dropped to 50 

1291 of the ee ee ere 
Sears with the intention of taking over if and lec 

e 8 are becoming more and more afraid of Sammy Myers promises, 


particularly since the Board ruled the Clerks on the Gibson matter, 
It Le expected that Myers will make Gibson the business agent. 
llowever, Roy Webber wants Hessian to the business agent's jot 


of the Clerks. The Gibson appointinent would be a good thing since Gibson 
is One of the boys. 


Lind's latest proposal for proving the inability of the Clerks to handle 
situation is that five people who work closely with him be released for 
collecting dues on company time out .n the open. These people are: Jimmy 
Donohue, Alta Morinesee, Alice Oger, George Moresco, and 1.i! Murray. 
According to Lind these people are willing to go along with this type of 
operation, 


Lind at the present t.me has approximately 30 people working for 
him, Among that 30 ie Tommy Lydon who ia the most acceptabie of alt the 
people in either one of the stores to head up either the Council! or 

other type of organisation which might possibly grow out of this situation. 

A meeting ts to be held by Sam Myers on the evening of October 7th, Ik 

is expected that thy business agent appointment will be made at that time. 
Also bicWilliame of the Cambridge store and Jimmy Donohue of the Fenway | 
store are going to raise the question of the necessity of continuing to pay 
dues during this period while they are awaiting the ‘a decision. It 

is generally felt that if the membership should decide to stop paying dues, 
that the Hetail Clerks would lose interest in the operation. 


Generally the people are critical of the following, The last fier 
sent out by the Council was mailed on the Sears postal meter. [his action 
has tended to prove to the people that the company has more than just a 
passing interest in the Council, Furthermore, the division managers in 
the Cambridge store are putt preseure on the employees to jo... i+ 
Council, This preseure is not being received too well by the employees 
since they feel that the division managers have no stake in thie operation. 
Lind and Zenga feel that McDermott should be kept out of all future 
operations, since he is# too honest. Hoth of these men feel that time 
is the important element and that there should be someone in Hoston Living 
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EXHIBIT No. 27 
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EXHIBIT No. 28 
LABOR. RELATIONS ASSOCIATES 
of Chicago, Ine. 


75 Bast Wacker Derwe, Chicago |. Mino 
TELEPHONE Clwrna: 6-2160 





APPROVED BY W. W. TUDOR 
9/28/53 


9/28/53 ‘ 
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IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE LABOR FIELD 
EXHIBIT No. 28—Continued 
LABOR RELATIONS ASSOCIATES 
of Chicago, Inc. 


75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |. Illinois 
TELEPHONE Ciwrass 62160 


September 10, 1953 


Sears, Roebuck & Company 
925 Seuth Homan Avenus 
Chicago 7, Illigeis 
Bete = =—-_- Explanation 
71/20 = Pele. call to Inbernen” 
1/2 Tele. call te Kaplan “ 
1/29 Tele. call to Leighton” 
= 6/3 Tele. call te Caldwell” 
Tele. call to Zenga “ 
«= Tele. calls te Guy Farmer and Ted Jacobs’ 
% of union officials, 
a3 Tele. un to Dave Beck’ 
= 8/10 Tele. call to Ray Holmes’ 
4/ Eaterteinsent of union ey 
12 t of union officials 
s/s pats calle to Willie an4 Steve Dunn’ 
8/15 Tele. calls to Leheney, Beck and Harding’ 
6/17 Tele. call to Mullenhols, 
s/s Tele. calle te Beck, Brennan and Presser v 
6/19 Tele. calls te Dave Becky 
s/n Tele. calls to Chicago office “ 
Tele. calle to Watkins and Mullenhols - 
i Entertainment of union officials / 
a Tele. calks te Beck, Leheney and Haughton’ 
. ; Tele. calls te Brennan, Vestner and Francousr’ 
8/25 Tele. calle to Duffield, Mullenhols & Dr. Grinstein: 
Tele. call te Boston made by Holmes, 
6/27 Tele. calle to Duffield, Beck & Caldwell’ 
6/26 Tele. calls to Styles, Teplow and Daily 
Tele. call to Sedgwick made by Holaes- 
8/30 Ent inment of union officials / 
8/31 Bisrieisnent ef union officials/ 
®. call to NWS, 
9/1 Tele. call to 88 - 
9/2 Tele. call to Michaels: 
4 Tele. calle te Michaels and 83 “ 
4 Tele. call te Bachman ‘ 
9/6 Tele. calls to Daily, Caldwell and Leheney - 
9/9 Tele. calle te Kaplan, Beek andi Mohn - 
9/10 Tele. call to 88 
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